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WAKE-ROBIN. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
(RONDEL.) 


WAKE-ROBIN's peeping from the mold— 
“Hey, Robin! Robin, wake |” 

Vanished is the white snow-flake ; 
Loosed is Winter's icy hold. 


Spring is coming o’er the wold ; 
Be merry for her sake. 
Wake-robin’s peeping from the mold— 
“Hey, Robiu! Robin, wake |” 
Daffodil, in gown 0’ gold, 
Hastes the tender sod to break ; 
Dandelions a carpet make 
Under her dancing feet unrolled ; 
Wake-robin’s peeping from the mold— 
“Hey, Robin! Robin, wake ‘” 
CrxomnaTt, O, 


AT END OF LOVE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 














As one who, dying in some far cff plase— 
Some northern land no lavish sun makes 
bright— 
Dreams in the silent watches of the night 
How once it fared with him, by other ways, 
Through large, blue nights and deep Italian 
days, 
And seems once more to see things out of 
sight, 
To hear old sounds which bring back old de- 
light, 
Yet hears, above them all, the words Death says: 
fo now, at end of Love, I ponder still 
On all Love's glory, which was once mine own ; 
And sweet, elusive visions come to fill 
The night with beauty, and some long-lost 
tone 
Sounds through the dark ; but when the dawn is 
chill, 
I wake, and shudder to know my heart alone, 
Loupos, ENGLAND. 


THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 











Ix the crimson of the morning, in the white- 
ness of the noon, 
In the amber glory of the day’s retreat, 
In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the gleam- 
ing of the moon, 
L listen for the coming of his feet. 


I have heard his weary footsteps on the sands of 
Galilee, 
On the temple’s marble pavement, on the 
street, 
Worn with weight of sorrow, faltering up the 
slopes of Calvary, 
The sorrow of the coming of his feet. 


Down the minster-aisles of splendor, from be- 
twixt the cherubim, 
Through the wondering throng, with motion 
strong and fleet, 
Sounds his victor tread, approaching with s 
music far and dim— 
The music of the coming of his feet. 


Bandaled not with shoon of silver, girdled not 
with woven gold, 
Weighted not with shimmering gems and 
odors sweet, 
But white-winged and shod with glory in the 
Tabor-light of old— 
The glory of the coming of his feet. 


He is coming, O my spirit! with his everlast- 


ing peace, 
With his blessedness immortal and complete. 
is coming, O my spirit! and his coming 
brings release. 
Tlisten for the coming of his feet, 
pe 8r. Louis, Mo, 
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THE MIDGES FLY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





An April cloud begins to lower, 

The shining warmth forsakes the sky, 
And in the pauses of the shower 

The midges fly, 

The midges fly, the midges fly ; 

Buch is the dizzy dance 

Of human chance and ignorance— 
And such a one am I, 


The wind a sudden tempest blows ; 
The wind has ended in a sigh ; 
Like morning mist that comes and goes 
The midges fly, 
The midges fly, the midges fly ; 
Such is the tangled skein 
Of human pain with all its train 
And such a one am I, 


The April arch begins to clear, 
A little rift is in the sky 
And through the gleaming atmosphere— 
The midges fly, 
The midges fly, the midges fly ; 
Such is the round, I wis, 
Of human bliss and loveliness— 
And such a one am I. 
REDDING, Conn, 





HERRICK’S MINOR NOTE. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


‘*For behold short years pass away, and 
I walk ina path whereby I shall not return!” 
said Job of yore; and prophets, in the 
murmurous morning of the world, tuned 
their holy lyres to the haunting strain again 
and again: the little flower-like, wind- 
bruised, sun-caressed brevity of a man’s 
life on earth. To every poet that pathetic 
thought appeals; to the thoughtful who are 
happy-hearted most of all. Glory is pre- 
cious; love, hope, peace, fame, the mere 
sensuous May-noon delight of living; and 
the 
“ bubbles on a river, 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away,” 
are not more transitory. Edmund Waller 
sends a rose of rhyme to his shy maid, with 
the closiug sigh in which all sermons center: 
“* How small a part of time they share, 
That are s0 wondrous sweet and fair!” 
Shakespeare lingers over the old, divine 
doom. Keats was pursued by it. Which 
of the bards has been so afraid of triteness, 
from Theocritus in the Sicilian fields, to 
cour own Longfellow onthe banks of the 
Charles, that he has forgotten to bewail the 
swift passage of the gladness and pomp of 
humanity? But not on any did that mock- 
ing and haunting certainty—vita felici 
brevis—fall with so great and strange stress 
as on Robert Herrick, the seventeenth-cen- 
tury piper of spring, of feastings, and of 
robust jollity. He is like a garlanded dan- 
cer, moving to the ditties of hautboy and 
flute, his eyes alight, his lips moist with 
wit and wine, who turns ever and anon in 
the pauses of his linking steps, to show the 
cypress-branch hidden under his gay cloak. 
The premonition of ‘‘Time’s winged 
chariot hurrying near” is upon him in his 
wildest moments. He cannot forbear the 
tragic warning at sight of a young face, or 
an exultant blossom. The maid and the 
rose—the parallel of flesh and grass in Holy 
Writ—chime forebodingly in his verses; 
those gracious, supple, most sweet verses, 
whose themes are all of cheery things. 
** You are a tulip seen to-day ; 
But, dearest! of so short a stay, 
That where you grew, scarce man can say. 


* You are the queen all flowers among; 
But die you must, fair maid! ere long, 
As he, the maker of this song.” 
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**Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-fiying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 
And at the close of his famous lyric: 

* Then while Time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna! Come! Let’s go a-Maying.” 
For all his mad sport, the world shifts and 
hurries him back into eternity, and he reit- 

erates : 
“Tis but a fying minute 
That I must stay, 
Or linger in it; 
And then I must away!” 
Our blithe poet moralizes over a sheaf of 
blossoms, with a melancholy akin to Pe- 
trarch’s: 
— You are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awh'le, they glide 
Into the grave!” 
And again, in what exquisite free num 
bers! 
** We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 
Filled with melody and enjoyment, his 
busy days ran on to the end, crossed with 
war and losses, comforted with serene oc- 
cupations and friendships. The world used 
the sturdy Cavalier parson kindly. He 
wore velvet, and supped like a brave fellow, 
and kept his lark-like spirits high with the 
assurance of the immortality of his songs. 
But striding home from the ‘‘ Mermaid” at 
sunrise, the leader in a madrigal, alert with 
life, he pesses a March daffodil as by 
chance, and the old writing on the wall 
saddens and hushes him: 
“ When a daffodil I see 
Hanging down his head toward me, 
Guess 1 may, what I must be: 
First I shall decline my head, 
Secondly, I shall be dead, 
Lastly, sa‘ely buriéd.” 
Safely, inasmuch as the foreboding fancy 
of the end shall vex him no more. 

There he is, a poet carousing in colcr, 
warmth, and beauty; Apollo’s goiden 
grasshopper, making of his roundelays 
what Drummond called “‘a daedal of his 
death,” and drawing his ominous oracle 
from every drooping stalk and bud. It is 
the season of daffodils again, but their 
laureate’s voice in Devon has been silent 
since yesterday; and it will scarcely be 
to-morrow before they shall recall his 
pensive music to others than ourselves. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE HEAVENLY CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





By the heavenly Christ, as the title placed 
at the head of this article, is meant Christ 
in Heaven, with all the antecedents relating 
to him supplied by the Gospel history, and 
with his office and work there as revealed 
inthe Bible. Christ, in both of these as- 
spects, is the most interesting and wonder- 
ful object ever presented to human thought. 
Our knowledge of Heaven is largely our 
knowledge of him. 

The history of this Christ, as he was in 
this world, and in what he said and did 
and suffered, is not a mere myth, but tho 
record of a veritable human person. There 
was such a person, and he had a human 
body and a buman soul, and was in this 


—= Ct 
respect bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. He was born of a woman, and, 
from earliest infancy to mature manhood, 
passed through all the stages of our com- 
mon humanity. He was {recognized as 
human by,those’who knew and saw him, 
and as one and the same person. The 
usual attributes of human nature were as 
evident in him as in Saul of Tarsus, or in 
any other character of history; and there 
isno more difficulty in seeing them in the 
Gospel narrative than in seeing them in the 
earthly record of any man. It isnot, then, 
a mistake in the use of words to speak of 
Christ as a man, orastheSonofman. The 
Bible so speaks of him. The title fits the 
facts, and the facts fully justify the title. 


The public ministry of this Christ, begin. 
ning at the age of thirty years, and contin- 
uing for some three years thereafter, makes 
him the most remarkable character that 
ever appeared in our world. While never 
disclaiming his humanity, but rather al- 
ways recognizing it, he, nevertheless, pre- 
sented himself to men as having come from 
Heaven, and from God the Father, and as 
being the Son of God; and was understood 
by the Jews to make himself, and did 
make himself, equal with God, and for this 
reason was charged with blasphemy. He 
wrought miracles in his own name and by 
his own power, and appealed to them as 
proving the truth of his words, He claimed 
and exercised the right to pardon sin, and 
accepted acts of divine homage. He spake 
by authority, and as if familiar with all the 
secrets of time and eternity, and with all 
the mysteries of the Godhead. Commands, 
promises, and threatenings fell from his 
lips as if he was divine. He declared him- 
self to be the Saviour of sinners; and, as 
such, the way, the truth, and the life to 
this guilty world. He spoke of his death 
as a sacrificial atonement, and predicted his 
own resurrection from the dead, He de. 
clared himself to be personally sinless, and 
challenged the world to refute the state- 
ment. He announced the final and general 
judgment of the race, and placed himself 
on the judgment-throne as the rightful and 
supreme arbiter of the destinies of men, 
Recognizing the divine authority and in. 
spiration of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
he claimed to be the Messiah so often men. 
tioned in these Scriptures, and so long ex- 
pected by the Jewish people. His moral 
teachings are the purest and wisest ever 
uttered in this world. His personal exam. 
ple is without a stain to mar its beauty. 
The severest criticism finds in it no defect, 
All ages have paid to it the profoundest 
reverence. It commands human respect 
by its own force. No such life as his was 
ever before lived on earth. It stands by 
itself, unique, peerless, and alone. Among 
all the millions who have seen and felt its 
supreme charm, and tried to imitate it, 
not one has ever equaled the original. 

These two classes of facts in relation to 
Christ—namely, those which mark him as 
human, and those which mark him as 
divine—are, in the Gospel narrative, stated 
with equal simplicity and with equal posi- 
tiveness, Without any effort to exaggerate 
either, or to reconcile them. Taking his 
total personality and history into the ac- 
count, we must, if we accept the narrative 
as true, believe that Christ was God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and that in him dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily. We 
must believe what John says: ‘In the be- 





ginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word wasGod. . . . 
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And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” God came to earth and spoke 
to men in a human person; and that person 
was Jesus of Nazareth. This is Christ’s 
theory of himself, and also that of the 
apostles. The New Testament being true, 
it cannot be false. No other supposition 
harmonizes all the facts, and no other is 
consistent with the moral integrity of 
Christ as a teacher. He made assumptions 
in respect to himself not befitting any being 
who is less than God. It is not possible to 
conceive of any medium superior to that 
furnished by our humanity as the means 
of God’s manifestation of himself to our 
race. There is no other of which we have 
any knowledge so well fitted to the end, or 
that we can so readily understand and ap- 
preciate. 

The incarnation of God in Christ involves 
a stupendous mystery; and this Paul freely 
concedes when, speaking of Him who was 
manifested in the flesh, be says: ‘‘And 
without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness.” The apostle, nevertheless, be- 
lieved the fact, and preached it to others. 
There is no more reason for doubting the 
positive and absolute divinity of Christ 
than there is for doubting whether there 
was a Christ at all. This one fact being 
conceded, then all the marvels, wonders 
and miracles that lie in his earthly history, 
and all the things that would otherwise be 
inexplicable, and some of them contradic- 
tions, fall into line as a fitting sequence. 
There 1s no difficulty about Christ any- 
where after faith has passed the Rubicon 
of Lis divinity. This settles all other ques- 
tions, and puts al! the other facts inorderly 
and harmonious relations. Christ’s divin- 
ity is the one mystery that substantially 
cancels all others. The mystery of the 
marvelous Man disappears when that of the 
God is accepted. 

Three events, not remotely related in 
time, stand connected with the end of 
Christ’s personal presence and career 
among men. The first of these events is 
his death upon the cross, instigated by the 
Jews, and decreed by Pilate, prior to which 
he had pursued his public ministry for 
some three years, and was known and rec- 
ognized among the people as Jesus of Naz- 
areth, This ministry led to bis Jeath; and, 
according to his own teaching and that of 
the apostles, this death was by the special 
appointment of God, and by his own choice, 
and was and isan essential part of his 
work as the Saviour of sinners. In and 
by this death he redeemed his people from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for them. He suffered, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring sinners unto 
God, and that God might be just and the 
justifier of those who believe in Jesus, 
The Lord’s Supper stamps the death of 
Christ with these features. It was not 
‘simply a martyrdom by human violence, 
but was an atonement for sin and sinners, 
under God’s appointment. God himself 
delivered him to this death by his own de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge. We 
make a great mistake in respect to the 
death of Christ, if we dispense with its 
sacrificial character as an offering for sin. 
This one mistake will dislocate and de- 
range all our ideas of the Gospel, and in 
effect produce and set up another plan. 

The second event is the Resurrection of 
Christ from the dead.. He was buried in 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, and on 
the tbird day he left that tomb by a mirac- 
ulous restoration to life. He spent there- 
after forty days in identifying himself to 
others by ‘‘ many infallible proofs,” and in 
peaking of the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God, especially to the apostles, 
who were to be the first preachers of his 
Gospel, and witnesses to the fact of his res- 
urrection. Peter began this testimony on 
the day of Pentecost, and explained the 
events of that memorable day on the basis 
of the fact that Christ had risen from the 
dead. The apostles continued the testimony 
to the end of their ministry; and those who 
received Christ atall believed in him asa 
risen Saviour. Such has been the faith of 
all his followers from that day to this, and 
will be to the end of time. 

The third event connected with the ter- 
mination of Christ’s visible and personal 
presence on earth, we have in his miracu- 
lous ascension into Heaven. The New Tes- 
tament tells but one story on this point. 





Luke, in his Gospel, says: ‘‘ And he led 
them out as far as to Bethany, and he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them. And 
it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven.” Mark says: ‘‘Sothen, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was re- 
ceived up into Heaven.” In the Book of 
Acts it is said: ‘‘ And when he had spoken 
these things, while they beheld, he- was’ 
taken up; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward Heaven as he went up, be- 
hold, two men stood by them in white ap- 
parel, which also said: Ye menof Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into Heaven? 
This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into Heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into 
Heaven.” Paul, in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, says: ‘‘He [God] raised him from 
the dead, and sethim at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all prin- 
cipality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
whichis to come.” So, also, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the same apostle says that 
‘*When he had by himself purged our 
sins,” he ‘* sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high”; and, in his First 
Epistle to Timothy, he says that Christ 
was ‘‘received up into glory.” These pas- 
sages tell us what became of the risen 
Saviour, and how it happens that he is not 
now perscnally present among men. They 
give the ascension of Christ as the sequel 
of his resurrection. The apostles witnessed 
the scene with their own eyes, and were 
hence competent to testify to the fact, and 
did so testify. 

This sketch of facts, resting upon the 
authority of the Bible, presents the idea of 
Christ, as coming down from Heaven, as 
becoming incarnate in human flesh, as 
doing and saying and suffering the things 
described in the Gospel history, as dying 
upon the cross, as rising from the dead, as 
by miraculous ascension returning in *‘ his 
glorious body” to the Heaven from which 
he originally came, and as thereafter ceas- 
ing to be personally and visibly present on 
earth and among men. The heavenly 
Christ is Christ in Heaven with this record 
in time and on earth. He is not there de- 
tached from the record. He will not there 
repeat the record, and there suffer and die 
as he did here; and yet he is there the 
same being that he was here, unchanged 
in bis nature, attributes, character, and re- 
lations to our world, being ‘‘the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and forever.” He is 
not non-existent because invisible to us, 
and not dissevered from the affairs of this 
world because he isin Heaven. The ma- 
terials which form his record here, aud 
which, io the plan of God, were assigned to 
his earthly life, greatly aid our conception 
of Christ in Heaven. There is a most im- 
portant sense in which, with this record 
before us, and with the exposition of it 
given in the Word of God, we know of 
whom and of what we are thinking, when 
the vision of faith is turned toward the 
heavenly Christ. He is by no means a 
stranger to us, and we are not strangers to 
him. He is not beyond the reach of our 
faith, and we are not beyond the reach of 
his power and grace. 

Our information in regard to Christ does 
not, however, pause with the simple fact 
that he ascended into Heaven. We do not 
by any means lose sight of him at this 
point. The Bible tells us that Christ in 
Heaven, though the same being that he 
was on earth, is Christ in his exaltation and 
giorification, as the divinely appointed con- 
sequence of his humiliaticn and sufferings 
here. Paul, in his Epistle to the Pailippi- 
ans, speaks of him as ‘ being in the form 
of God,” and not thinking it ‘‘ robbery to 
be equal with God,” evidently alluding to 
his divine nature. He then speaks of him 
as making ‘‘ himself of no reputation,” as 
taking ‘‘upon him the form of a servant,” 
as being ‘‘ made in the likeness of men,” 
as being ‘‘ found in fashion as a map,” as 
humbling himself, and as being ‘“‘ obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” 
all of which relates to his period of incar- 
nation and humiliation on earth. Then 
follow these glowing words: ‘‘ Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name whieh is above every 





name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in Heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Christ as thus exalted and glo- 
rified after his sojourn on earth, after his 
agony and atonement on Calvary, after his 
resurrection from the dead, and after his 
ascension into Heaven, is Christ in Heaven. 
He reigns there as a Prince. Peter speaks 
of him as having ‘‘ gone into Heaven,” and 
as being ‘‘on the right hand of God,” and 
adds that ‘‘angels and authorities and 
powers” are ‘“‘made subject unto him.” 
He, also, through his Word and providence, 
reigns on earth with the prerogatives and 
powers of supreme dominion, and, as an 
apostle says, ‘* must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet,” and until ‘*‘ all 
things shall be subdued unto him.” His 
regal title in Heaven is ‘‘ Kine or Kines 
AND Lorp oF Lorps.” 

Christ in Heaven is also there as the 
Higk Priest of the Gospel system. The 
Bible is very explicit on this point. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, urges them 
to ‘consider the Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession, Christ Jesus.” He says 
that in this Christ, whom he designates as 
* Jesus the Son of God,” we ‘‘have a 
great High Priest that is passed into the 
Heavens”; that ‘‘we have such a High 
Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the Heavens”; 
that Christ has ‘‘not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true, but into Heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for 
us”; and that this Christ, having ‘‘ an un- 
changeable priesthood,” and having once 
‘* offered up himself,” ‘* ever liveth to make 
intercession for us,’ and is able ‘‘to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him.” The same apostle, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, speaks of Christ as having 
died and risen again, as now being at the 
right hand of God, and as there making 
‘*intercession for us.” It was with refer- 
ence to Christ’s intercession in Heaven 
that John said: ‘‘ My little children, these 
things write I unto you, that ye sin not. 
And if any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
and he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.” 

What a wonderful Gospel is presented 
to our thoughts in these passages! Christ, 
who, as ‘‘the Lamb of God,” bore ‘‘ our 
sins in his own body on the tree,” is now 
in Heaven as the ‘‘ High Priest of our pro- 
fession,” and there ‘‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.” We need not trouble 
ourselves about the method of this interces- 
sion. It is enough to know the fact, and, 
in the light of the fact, to know that 
Christ in Heaven is the friend and Saviour 
of his people, able ‘‘to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him.” 
His sin-offering was ‘' finished”” when he 
died; but his priestly advocacy and service 
will remain to the end of time. Two 
worlds—earth and Heaven—are alike em- 
braced in his office as the Saviour of sin- 
ners. We have a profound interest in 
what he did on earth, and an equal interest 
in what he is doing in Heaven. 


Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
speaks of Christ in Heaven as being ‘‘the 
head of the Church,” and also ‘‘ the Saviour 
of the body.” The term ‘‘body” here 
means the Church; and the term ‘** Church” 
embraces all the followers of Christ on 
earth and all his redeemed people in 
Heaven—the Church militant in this world, 
and the Church triumphant in Heaven. 
Christ is the head of this Church in both 
worlds, being the ‘* King of Saints” here, 
and the ‘*‘ King of Saints’’ there. 

The ministration of the Holy Spirit un- 
der the Gospel dispensation is the divinely 
appointed consequent of Christ’s ascension 
into Heaven; and through this ministra- 
tion he fulfills the promise made just prior 
to his ascension: ‘‘ And, lo, lam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He said to his disciples: ‘‘ It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you: but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” This “Comforter,” whom he pro- 
posed to send as the substitute for his own 
personal presence, and through whom he 
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would be present, ‘even unto the end of 
the world,” he declares to be “the Holy 
Ghost,” or ‘‘the Spirit of truth.» The 
special powers of the apostolic age were the 
gifts of this Spirit; and the gracious influ- 
ences by which sinners are converted ang 
saints sanctified have come from the same 
source. The Gospel on earth, with Christ 
in Heaven, is presented to us asa dispen- 
sation of the Spirit; and millions of souls 
have already found their way to Heaven 
and other millions will follow them there 
as the result thereof. . 

Prayer is one of the deepest necessities 
and most select privileges of the Christian 

heart; and we are taught by the Bible that 
Christ in Heaven is the medium through 
which we have access to God by prayer, 
‘*For through him,” says the apostle, “ we 
both have access by one Spirit unty 
the Father.” Christ taught his disciples to 
pray in his name, and assured them that if 
they did so, they would be heard and an- 
swered. Prayer in the name of Christ js 
not a mere formality which Christians haye 
happened to adopt as a graceful tribute to 
him. It has its basis in the appointment of 
God, and in what Christ himself is in the 
Gospel system. It is the will of God that 
we should come to him in this way. 

These meditations give us a vision of the 
heavenly Christ, or Christ in Heaven, with 
the antecedents supplied by his history in 
this world, and with the revealed facts re. 
lating to him in that world. The Bible tells 
who he is, and what he said and did and 
suffered on earth, and how he left this 
world, and where he went, and who he jg 
and what he is in Heaven. Being the same 
in both worlds, he is the one being in 
Heaven, of whom, as there, we have more 
knowledge tnan of any other being who js 
there. We know him, as there, bette 
than we do the angels, and better than we 
do the dear friend we have just buried mi 
followed in thought to the celestial land, 
The most conspicuous object in Heaven— 
the one most fully disclosed, most easily 
seen, and in regard to which we can form 
the most definite ideas—is Christ himself, 
taken in connection with what the Bible 
says about his earthly life. Understanding 
him in what he was here and what he is 
there, and in what he is there doing, we 
have in him the best revelation of Heaven 
that the Bible contains. 

It is true that, not living when Christ 
was on the earth, we never saw him in the 
flesh, and must hence see him as he was, 
and now is, by the exercise of faith. Hap- 
py will it be for us if his language to 
Thomas shall be embodied in our experi- 
ence: ‘* Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” Happy will 
it be for us if the words of Peter are true 
of us: ‘‘ Whom having not seen, ye love; 
in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory, receiving the end of your 
faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 
Happy will it be for us if, when we pass 
into the spirit-realm, we meet the King of 
Glory as our friend, and hear from his lips 
these words: ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 











Tue debate on Executive Sessions was 
the most interesting thing in the Senate 
last week. It wasopened by Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, who offered a resolution on 
the subject some time ago. He made the 
opening speech; and while he admitted that 
it would give Senators a great deal of 
trouble—a great deal more than they have 
now—he still thought that the sessions 
should be made open. This desire to throw 
the “‘ white light of publicity” upon every 
thought and expression of a public mad, 
may be all very well, and ina sort of out, 
ward accordance with the theory of a free 
Government into which the people shall 
put in its oar on every occasion: 
but all the same there are times when 8 
Senator wants to be able to express his 
mind, asin a family where it sometimes 
becomes necessary to say plainly what one 
thinks of the man who will steal soap from 
the cellar and milk the cows before they 
are driven home. 
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sometimes @ Senator has mistaken no- 
‘tions about @ nomination. In the Execu- 
tive Session he can say what he thinks, and 
when he finds himself mistaken he can 
alter his views without the awful feeling 
that the mewspapers meantime have 
snatched up and telegraphed all over the 
country that Senator Smith (I believe there 
jg no one at present of that name in the 
chamber) thinks Mr. Blank is a bad choice 
for the post-office at Oniontown, thereby 
putting Mr. Blank under a cloud and mak- 
ing an enemy of him. The newspaper 
would do that; and it would never add that 
five minutes later Senator Smith changed 
his mind aad his vote, upon being assured 
that he was mistaken and that Mr. Blank 
was a very good man and just the one for 
the place. There is no newspaper that can 
do that. It is inevitable that they should 
dispatch the disagreeable thing, because it 
js human nature, and the papers are our 
pest general types of human nature. The 
point for the country to reform—if it needs 
any reform—is to elect men they can trust 
behind closed doors. Why elect a man that 
you cannot let alone for a moment? 

The question was stirred up during this 
session by the Edmunds Resolutions; and 
asthe country allows the President to with- 
hold the files of the department from the 
Senate, why not be consistent? Mr. Platt 
did not say the things mentioned above; 
he was on the otherside. He intimated that 
Senators should walk humbly before the 
people, as if he had been reading Coriola- 
nus, and taken warning from that proud 
soldier, who objected to showing his wounds 
to the people when he wanted their votes, 
and thought the people had very bad 
breaths and hurrahed too much. 

He is a tall, rather thin man, with dark 
eyes and an erect bearing, indicative of his 
character, which is straightforward and 
reticent—the reticence especially marked, 
so that his manners have not the gushing 
grace of the ** popular candidate.” But he 
“pans out,” if you will take the same trou- 
ble with him that you would with a valua- 
ble deposit; and one can easily imagine 
that he advocates open sessions with a full 
knowledge of the difficulties there are in 
being outspoken. His speech was the best 
that has been made on the subject yet. He 
had all the points in his mind, and he took 
the meat from each one as he went along. 
Others, who followed him—Mr. Butler, 
General Logan and others—did not appear 
as well, because it had all been done by 
the leader of the debate. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Beck says, ‘‘ it will not pass”—the reso- 
Jution; and he is a hard-headed, ‘ound 
Scotchman, and he will not vote in its 
favor. 

Itseems as if it were necessary to have 
reticence and discretion somewhere; and 
as the newspapers cannot be quite trusted 
yet, somebody else must. 

The last ‘‘ cloak-room story” is in regard 
to the urn of hot water which always stands 
there, the water kept at a boiling point 
by an alcohol lamp. It is not for toddy, 
though the judges of the Supreme Court 
have had the innocence of their urn of hot 
water impugned, and one of them actually 
received a letter from an old friend, asking 
him solemnly if the habits of the justices 
Were so intemperate as that would argue. 
No; hot water is the latest remedy for dys- 
Pepsia. After forty one becomes unpleas- 
antly aware that hard work and good 
dinners are not compatible with each other 
80 much as at twenty-five. Senator Gibson 
Was taking acup of the hot water, when 
Some one, observing it, said: ‘‘ What are 
you doing there, Gibson?” 

“I am getting over Evarts’s terrapin,” 
he answered, laughing; and then the other 
Senator joined him. ‘‘We meet o’er the 
flowing bowl, and drink the draught which 
inebriates not, and cheers when it cures.” 

Members of Congress, after all, are very 
ready to let people know what they are do- 
ing,in spite of the melancholy tendency oc- 
casionally to keep themselves to themselves. 
Last week Mr. Powderly was to be ex- 
amined by the Committee especially ap- 
Pointed for that purpose, and it took only 
the request of one woman, who happened to 
be interested in the matter, to make it an 

Open meeting. 
F She said, in giviog an account of it: 

Half past ten is the usual time for com- 
mittees to meet; so I was prompt, and 





walked on to the floor of the House and 
looked about me. Nota member that I 
knew was in sight. There were a great 
many nice looking young men in gray uni- 
forms, with soldierly shoulders and trained 
steps. The New York Seventh’s boys 
were here, and they were looking about 
them curiously; but not many members. I 
instituted a series of inquiries, by means of 
pages, and also by the aid of a man whose 
business seemed to be to attend to every 
body’s else business, and who did it very 
well. But the members of the Committee 
themselves did not know where they were 
to meet orwhen. Finelly Isat down in de- 
spair, on a green covered sofa, and waited 
to see if anything would turn up. It was 
half past eleven before Governor Curtin 
turned up, who was the one that I wanted 
to see; he is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee. His tall figure, and white head, and 
dark eyes, make him rather noticeable, and 
I plunged after him, down a narrow aisle 
of the crowded desks on the Democratic 
side. It was before the session began, you 
understand, and other women were on the 
floor; still I hada dreadful feeling of get- 
ting out of mysphere, as I went along; and 
I saw Mr. Randall turn his severe head and 
look at me over his spectacles, and a man 
had already seized the Governor by the 
button-hole; but I was ‘in’ and must go 
on, so Ispoke, regardless of the prior rights 
of the other. The Governor was very cor- 
dial, chatted a moment, asked about some 
mutual friends, and then I presented my 
request. 

“Certainly he would make it un open 
session; but he did not know where they 
could meet. 

*** Has Mr. Powderly arrived?’ said I. 

‘** Yes; here is a telegram,’ and he 
showed an envelope. 

‘But the Governor did not seem to be 
embarrassed by the deficient sort of house- 
keeping which the House of Representa- 
tives was guilty of. 

““* You go up into the gallery,’ said he, 
with a quick look at the clock, noticing 
that the hands were verging toward twelve, 
‘and I will tell you, as soon as I know, 
what to do and where to go.’ 

‘*So up I went, and waited. The House 
convened, and Mr. Milburn made the 
prayer of opening, which disappointed me 
very much. I had seen several of these 
prayers printed, and heard some talk about 
them, and was ready for something—I 
didn’t know what; but that time he was as 
conventional as an Episcopal minister, and 
was not more than three minutes doing it. 

‘*Soon after I received word that the Com- 
mittee would meet ina room of the Con- 
gressioval Hotel, not far from the Capitol 
building, and over there we streamed, and 
I was given a seat in the rather large, pleas- 
ant-looking room. There were seven re- 
porters, at least, who got out their lead- 
pencils and looked as if they could render 
a reason for everything that would be done. 
But we did nothing for the longest time. 
There was not a quorum; also Mr. Pow- 
derly had not come. Then there was a 
bustle at the door, and two or three more 
men came ia, one of whom I felt sure was 
Mr. Powderly, from a picture I had seen 
of him in an illustrated paper. There was 
no fuss made over him. I had expected 
the Committee would receive him with dis- 
tinguished attentions. Governor Curtin 
had already seen him, so he only nodded, 
and the other members looked at him, but 
did nothing more. I had supposed him the 
most important man in the United States, 
holding the keys by which he could unlock 
and let loose riot and arson, or shut them 
and keep them within bounds. 

**He hasa fine head, with regular features, 
brown eyes, over which he wears spectacles, 
and a forehead naturally high, and made 
higher by baldness, although he is barely 
forty years old. A full, drooping moustache 
overhangs his mouth, and hides that; but 
his chin is clean shaven, and is the strong- 
est part of his face—square, full, and with 
a dimple which does not detract from its 
strength of outline. Still there was no 
quorum; and we waited until half past one. 
Then two more members came panting in. 
It was a very warm day and there wasa 
blaze of sualight between the hotel and the 
Capitol, and at last Governor Curtin opened 
the meeting. 

‘‘As Mr. Powderly went on answering the 





questions, I was more and more struck by 
his self-possessed manner, which never 
lapsed into superciliousness or into humil- 
ity. When he spoke of the abuses of the 
railway corporations, it was done calmly; 
and when he said that there were many 
objectionable things done which the mana- 
gers and presidents of railways did not 
know, that also was said with the same 
evenness, as if with the desire to do justice 
to both sides. The only time when he altered 
his manner was for a moment, when he 
declared that Knights of Labor and capital- 
ists should alike be punished, if they vio- 
lated law; that law was above organiza- 
tion, above corporations. Then, for a mo- 
ment, he spoke with ardor; but it was con- 
trolled emotion, and only for a second or 
two; then he was as quiet as before. 

‘The other members of the Committee 
asked questions after Governor Curtin, 
Mr. Crain, of Texas (the youngest), doing 
rather the most talking. Of the seven four 
are Democrats, and three Republicans. 
One gets so keen from living in Washing- 
ton that one can almost always tell a mem- 
ber, a senator or a governor of a state at 
sight; but one cannot often tell a Republi- 
can from a Democrat. 1 am led to that 
remark by a very small incident. 

“‘The chief interest of the examination 
was over, and most of the audience went 
out. It was after two o’clock, and I went to 
the restaurant to get some luncheon, and sat 
at the table with an old friend, who gave 
me his views on the corporations of Amer- 
ica. He is a Democrat and a Free-Trader, 
and was, of course, very earnest; and we 
rose to go after finishing the meal, walked 
out, and paused outside the door, still talk- 
ing. As we stood a gentleman came slowly 
down the stairs near us, and paused; and 
my friend, turning, recognized him, shook 
hands, and then introduced him to me: 
‘Governor Ross, of New Mexico.’ And 
the point of this long story is, that Mr. 
Ross got into the same horse-car which 
took me up to the Capitol that morning, 
and I noticed him, and mentally put him 
down as a member of the House who had 
been a Governor. A near guess; was it 
not? He is a Governor, and undoubtedly 
will be a member. I quite admired my 
perspicacity.” 

And my friend, who had been relating 
her adventures of the day, laughed, and 
fanned herself. 

The fashionable world has been quiet. 
In a sort of suspended animation it awaited 
Easter, and the festivities that are to follow 
—a calico ball, a kirmess, and later, a 
garden party at General Logan’s place on 
the outskirts of the town. The new 
Chinese minister has come, and is safely 
setting up celestial housekeeping in the 
Stewart mansion, and the old minister has 
been at the Arlington Hotel for a week, 
where his suite and the gray uniforms of 
the Seventh Regiment made the corridors 
and dining-rooms of the hotel picturesque 
for a few days. 

Coming up Pennsylvania Avenue on the 
day that the Seventh was to parade here, I 
did an unintentional bit of eavesdropping. 
The crowd was dense, and as I paused for 
a moment, a young lady and gentleman 
stood near me, and she said, in a high 
American voice, but with a strong South- 
ern accent, something about having just 
seen Mrs. Reagan, and then added: 
‘‘ Aunty admires this regiment so much; it 
is the gray, you know; the dear old Con- 
federate gray.” 

Mr. Reagan isa member of the House, 
and was the Postmaster in the ex-Confed- 
erate cabinct. 

WasHINGTON, D.C. 


THEOSOPHY IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 











ANoTHER telling blow has been dealt to 
the pretensions of Madame Blavatsky, in 
connection with the Theosophical Society 
of India, by Mr. Richard Hodgson, who 
was sent to Madras from England by the 
Society for Psychical Research, to investi- 
gate the phenomena alleged to have been 
produced by Madame Blavatsky. 

It was the Madras Christian College 
Magazine that first exposed Madame’s tricks 
by publishing many of her own letters to 
Madame Coulomb, an accomplice, and 
calling attention to the Adyar Shrine, with 








its panel doors. Theosophists from far and 
wide took up this exposure with rage, and 
endeavored to prove to the world that it 
was a despicable attempt of the wicked 
Christian missionaries to injure their 
society by perjury and false charges. 
Madame Blavatsky herself rushed back 
from Europe, breathing out threatenings 
and legal slaughter in the courts against 
these missionaries. But they calmly stood 
their ground and challenged prosecution. 

Meantime Madame Blavatsky announced 
that she had placed herself in the hands of 
her friends, and that they should decide. 
what course would best promote the in- 
terests of the society. Then Colonel 
Olcutt, her co-founder, began to “ hedge,” 
declaring that theosophy was not at all de- 
pendent on phenomena, because it was 
founded on everlasting truth. 

The next step was taken by the council 
of the society at its annual meeting, where 
it decided that no good would be accom- 
plished by carrying the matter to a court 
of law, as their principles and phenomena 
were not of such a nature as to be appre- 
ciated in court. The public appreciated 
this subterfuge, and leading men, both 
Hindus and Englishmen, began to fall 
away from the ranks. 

Now the report of Mr. Hodgson has 
fairly ground their pretensions to powder! 

The February number of the Christian 
College Magazine contains full extracts from 
the report, avd from the finding of the 
committee appointed by the English so- 
ciety thereupon. 

Mr. Hodgson says: 

‘The resources of Madame Blavatsky are 
great; and by means of forged letters, fraudu - 
lent statements of Chelas, and other false evi- 
dence, together with the hypothesis of Black 
Magicians, she may yet do much in the future 
for the benefit of human credulity. But, acting 
in accordance with the principles uvon which 
our Society has proceeded, I must express my 
unqualified opinion that no genuine psychical 
phenomena whatever will be found among the 
pseudo-mysteries of the Russian lady alias Koot 
Hoomi Lal Sing alias Mihatma Morya alias 
Madame Blavatsky.” 

The committee, after carefully weighing 
all the evidence before them, unanimously 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1.) ‘*That of the letters put forward by 
Madame Coulomb, all those, at least, which the 
Committee have had the opportunity of them- 
selves examining, and of submitting to the 
judgment of experts, are undoubtedly written 
by Madame Blavatsky, and suffice to prove that 
she has been engaged in a long continued com- 
bination with other persons to produce by ordi- 
nary means a series of apparent marvels for the 
support of the Theosophic movement. 

(2.) “That, in particular, the sbrine at Ad- 
yar, through which letters purporting to come 
from Mahatmas were received, was elaborately 
arranged with a view to the secret insertion of 
letters and other objects through a sliding panel 
at the back, and regularly used for this purpose 
by Madame Blavatsky or her agents, 

(3.) “That there is consequently a very strong 
general presumption that all the marvelous 
narratives put forward as evidence of the ex~- 
istence and occult power of the Mahatmas are 
to be explained as due either (a) to deliberate 
deception carried out by or at the instigation of 
Madame Blavatsky, or (0) to spontaneous illu- 
sion, or hallucination, or unconscious misrepre- 
sentation, or invention, on the part of the 
witnesses, 

(4.) “That after examining Mr. Hodgson’s 
report of the result of his personal imquiries, 
they are of opinion that the testimony to these 
marvels is in no case sufficient, taking amount 
and character together, to resist the force of 
the general presumption above mentioned. 

* Accordingly they think it would be waste of 
time to prolong the investigation.” 

Colonel Olcutt still has the audacity to 
declare in public ‘‘that no sufficient case 
has been made out against Madame Blavat- 
sky”; to speak of the “‘ enthusiastic, phil- 
anthropic work of this marvelous woman,” 
and to call her ‘“‘ a benefactress, who has 
shown us a path where the light always 
shines.” Her opinion of Colonel Olcutt, 
on the other hand, is not so flattering. In 
a letter, shown to Mr. Hodgson, which she 
wrote from America to a Hindu in Bom- 
bay, ‘* she characterized him as a ‘ psychol- 
ogized baby,’ saying that the Yankees 
thought themselves very smart; and that 
Colonel Olcutt thought he was particularly 
smart, even for a Yankee; but that he 
would have to get up much earlier in the 
mornifig to be as smart as she was.” 

The Adyar Shrine, near Madras, became 
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& most inconvenient witness against the 
Theosophbists as soon as ever the Ohristian 
Oollege Magazine published its exposé. It 
was, therefore, given out by them that the 
shrine had mysteriously disappeared— 
another phenomenon, more wonderful than 
those witnessed at the shrine itself. Now 
Mr. Hodgson explains the whole mystery : 

“The shrine was . . . first removed 

openly to Mr. Damodar’s room, and, on the 
following night, was thence removed secretly by 
three Theosophists, concealed in the compound, 
afterward broken up, and the fragments burned 
piecemeal during the following week. Dr. Hart- 
mann had only retained two portions of the back 
of the shrine which he had enveloped in brown 
paper, and kept carefully concealed in his 
room.” 
In order to verify his own statements and 
conclusions, Mr. Hodgson submitted the 
letters of Madame Blavatsky and other 
manuscripts to Mrs. Professor Sidgwick in 
England. Her testimony is as follows: 

“*T have carefully verified every statement Mr. 
Hodgson makes about the acknowledged hand- 
writing of Madame Blavatsky, and about the K, 
H. [Koot Hoomi] manuscripts in England, which 
he attributes to her. I entirely agree with all he 
says, and am myself strongly convinced that the 
same person wrote both.” 

It was frequently intimated during Mad- 
ame Blavatsky’s stay in India (she left to 
escape prosecution, it was said, soon after 
these exposures) that she was nothing more 
nor less than a Russian spy. Many well- 
advised persons considered this a false 
rumor, and it was not seriously entertained. 
Still detectives were declared to be follow- 
ing her. Strange to say, Mr. Hodgson 
gives credence to this report. His words, 
as quoted by the magazine, are; 

‘At last a casual conversation opened my 
eyes.... A conversation with Madame 
Blavatsky, which arose out of her sudden and 
curious excitement at the news of the recent 
Russian movement upon the Afghan frontier, 
compelled me to ask myself seriously whether it 
was not possible that the task which she had set 
herself to perform in India was to foster and 
foment as widely as possible among the natives 
a disaffection toward British rule. Madame 
Biavatsky’s momentary emotional betrayal of 
her sympathies was not rendered less significant 
by the too strongly impressed ‘after stroke’ of 
a quite uncalled for vituperation of the Russians, 
who, she said, would be the death-blow of the 
Society if they got into India.” 

It does not seem proved that she was a 
Russian spy. Her being a Russian would 
account for any lack of regard for the 
British Government. But the editors of 
the magazine express their decided convic- 
tion that political motives could not be 
overlooked in considering her movements. 

The conclusion of the committee in re- 
gard to her character is that she is neither 
‘«the mouth-piece of hidden seers,” nor ‘a 
mere vulgar adventuress"”; but they 
** think that she has achieved a title to per- 
manent remembrance as one of the most 
accomplished, ingenious and interesting 
impostors in history.” 

This takes the romance out of the deep 
hidden philosophy of Esoteric Buddhism, 
which Colonel Olcutt and Madame Blavat- 
sky went to India to learn at the feet of Ti- 
betan Mahatmas, and into which a small 
circle of enthusiastic philosophers in Bos- 
ton are periodically delving, 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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BY PROF. E. A. GROSVENOR, 
OF ROBERT COLLEGE. 





Tuer Greek Literary Syllogos of Con- 
atantinople is but little known in America, 
Nevertheless, it is the most learned and the 
most influential Greek-speaking society in 
the world. It was founded in 1861 by some 
of the leading Greek gentlemen of the em- 
pire. The object of its founders was (1) 
mutual improvement, (3) encouragement 
and assistance inal] departments of learned 
research, (3) elevation of the moral, intel- 
lectual and social condition of the Greek 
race. Eleven of its thirty-three founders 
were physicians, six were merchants, five 
professors, four diplomats and government 
officials, two bankers. Only one was an ec- 
clesiastic (an archbishop), and one a lawyer. 
These figures are eloquently significant. 
The physician, more than teacher, priest or 
lawyer, leads the van of progress through- 
out the East. To their scholarly and de- 





voted physicians the Greeks owe more 
tknan to any other class. 

The Syllogos now consists of about 800 
regular members, 100 corresponding mem- 
bers and 125 honorary members. On its 
roll are many of the best-known archzolo- 
gists, philologists, and Hellenists of Eng- 
land and continental Europe. Blackie, 
Vogut, Saint Hilaire, Burnouf, Dumont, 
Duruy, his Holiness the Ecumenical Pe- 
triarch Joachim III, Jebb, Kirchoff, Cur- 
tius, Perrot, Briant, Tissot, Schmidt, Geb- 
hardt, Hirschfeld, Rossi Scotti, Schlie- 
mann, and like names of the living, or 
of the lately lamented dead, are among 
them. 

In its twenty-four years of existence it 
has founded or contributed to the founda- 
tion of over one hundred kindred syllogoi 
in the Ottoman Empire and Greece. It has 
devoted special attention to provision of 
teachers and establishment of schools. The 
schools it has created or assisted are 
counted by hundreds. Its contributions 
to the antiquarian, the linguistic, and the 
social lore of the Empire have been im- 
mense. For example, I have at this mo- 
ment before me, upon my desk, one of its 
just received tapaprjuara to one of its 
annual publications. This one archeolog- 
ical parartema consists of 64 quarto 
pages, gives fac similes of and discusses 
161 inscriptions hitherto unpublished, and 
is furthermore enriched with five excellent 
plates. Such works it is constantly pour- 
ing forth. 

In 1870 its hall, with its library and mu- 
seum, was destroyed in the great Pera fire, 
which swept away over 6,000 houses, and 
caused the loss of nearly 1,000 lives. The 
hall has been rebuilt, with the necessary 
annexes, Every effort has been put forth 
to make good the losses. Still the present 
little library of 8,000 volumes and the 
ecantily stored museum are greatly inferior 
to those of fifteen years ago. 


The Syllogos has determined to celebrate 
next summer in the worthiest way—the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
It has decided to hold in Constantinople a 
congress of Greek scholars and of those in- 
terested in Greek subjects. This decision 
was not arrived at until after correspond- 
ence as to the feasibility of the scheme, and 
its probable success, had been carried on 
with leading Hellenists of Greece, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Such a 
congress of Greek scholars on 80 
large a scale as that proposed had 
never been held. It was better not to 
make the attempt than to have it result in 
a fiasco, or in only a semi-success. Athens 
might seem, as a place of such re-union, to 
dispute the claims of Constantinople: but 
in midsummer—the only season when 
foreign Hellenists could attend,inasmuch as 
most of them are teachers, Athens is intol- 
erable both from heat and dust. In the 
summer Constantinople is the most pleas- 
ant and the coolest of all the cities found 
in the southern belt of Europe. Moreover, 
ever since its foundation in 330 A. D. 
Constantinople above any other city has 
been the capital of the Greek race. It pos- 
sesses at present a population of Greeks, 
variously estimated at from 300,000 to 
400,000. To a Greek anywhere it is 
i wéAcc still, The approval and support 
of the professors of the University of 
Athens was obtained. Encouraging and 
sympathetic answers were received from 
all over Europe. The time commonly sug- 
gested for convocation was the latter por- 
tion of August or the first part of Septem- 
ber. After long discussion and reflection, 
and in view of these responses from abroad, 
the Syllogos determined to issue its invita- 
tions for a congress to be held at Con- 
stantinople, the sessions to commence 
August 28th and terminate September 7th. 
The formal invitations in a majority of 
cases will not be ‘‘ launched ” till the first 
of May. About five hundred, however, are 
addressed and ready, requiring only the 
postage stamp to be sent to the mail. The 
invitation in its form and statement, no less 
than in its Janguage, is thoroughly Greek. 
Its opening sentence consists of one hun- 
dred and four words, and gives the general 
scope and design of the society. Then fol- 
lows a brief exposition of the object for 
which the congress is held, and the epistle 
concludes with a request to the addresseé 
either to be present personally or to submit 





some treatise or essay upon some one of 
the subjects suggested for discussion. Ac- 
companying each invitation is the eight- 
page pamphlet containing the rules of pro- 
cedure at the meetings, and the program 
of subjects proposed. 

The plan set forth in this provisional 
program is something as follows: The 
whole body of scholars present will be 
divided into five sections. One section will 
devote itself to philology, one toarchology, 
one to instruction (wadaydynua), one to 
moral and social science, and one to nat- 
ural science. Each member of the congress 
will join such section as his tastes indicate. 
The mornings will be devoted to discussion 
and conference by sections, each section 
meeting by itself. The afternoons will be 
reserved to the general sessions of the 
whole body. The language of the con- 
gress will be Greek, but any speaker may 
use whatever language he pleases, and his 
remarks will be translated as he proceeds 
by some one appointed for that purpose. 
Thirteen questions are proposed for the 
general sessions. Some of them are ques- 
tions that lovers of the Greek language and 
people have thought over and puzzled 
over for hundreds of years, A marked 
prominence is given to Byzantine Greek, a 
prominence appropriate in every sense, not- 
withstanding Byzantine Greek has been so 
astonishingly and deplorably ignored by 
most students of the classic tongue. Eigh- 
teen questions are proposed for the section 
of philology, eleven for that of archeology, 
nine for that of instruction, and so on with 
the other sections. 

Two things may prevent the assembling 
of this congress, a great European war 
raging in the spring, or an outbreak of 
cholera in Europe; either of the two is 
very possible. If, before one can land in 
Constantinople, a quarantine of ten days, 
in a Turkish lazaretto, or under Turkish 
supervision, is to be undergone, the 
foreigner, however wise in Greek, had 
better stay away. In case of a European 
war, Turkey, do her best, cannot keep out 
of it, and this city will not be a desirable 
place of sojourn. But, unless something 
most unforeseen occurs, the committee of 
arrangements have assurances of attendance 
from many of the leading Hellenists of 
England and Continental Europe. Presi- 
dent Vasiades and his associates are gentle- 
men of great executive ability, and of tact 
and skill as organizers. Success, both as 
to the distinction of the assembly they call 
together, and as to the value of its results, 
in their hancs is sure. 

America is many thousand miles away. 
It can hardly be hoped that American pro- 
fessors will cross an ocean and a continent 
to attend ten days’ session of any assembly, 
however profitable and delightful. But 
some of them, perhaps many, will be trav- 
eling in Europe this summer, and I have 
specially written this letter thus early in 
the hope tbat this congress of Grecists may 
be taken into their plans. ‘‘I pray you,” 
said Dr. Vasiades, President of the Syllo- 
gos, to me, the other day, ‘‘ make the facts 
knowr in America as widely as possible, 
and then surely some of your distinguished 
learned men, who in 1886 will be traveling 
abroad, can arrange their plans to be here 
in August. Tell them none will be more 
welcome than themselves, and that once 
among us they will feel repaid for coming.’» 

It will be thrilling and inspiring to discuss 
and hear others discuss themes of ceaseless 
interest in this wonderful tongue which has 
never died. Greek isa living thing, though 
too often in America professors commit 
linguistic murder and have their pupils 
study it as if they were medical students 
dissecting the dead. To many a college 
graduate, his collegiate training has re- 
vealed Greek only as a skeleton of dry 
bones: ‘* And lo, they were very dry!” Let 
any man come to this congress and he shall 
hear it breathe, 
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Lanp and people are the two elements 
necessary for society in the state. Wecan 
study both by the statistical method; but 
the study of the land comes under the head 
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of geography, and we shall not treat of it 
here any further than is necessary to ex 
plain certain facts of population. : 

The first statistical fact about Population 
is the number of individuals. This may be 
said to have been the first problem that 
statistics ever undertook to solve, Hun. 
dreds of years ago we find censuses of the 
people. These censuses were for various 
purposes, generally for the sake of finding 
out the number of fighting men, or the 
number of adult individuals for the pur. 
pose of levying a capitation tax. Often it 
was a matter of national pride and curiosity 
to compare the strength of a nation with 
the strength of other and rival nations, It 
is scarcely necessary to say that these first 
attempts were infrequent, and that they 
lacked all claim to completeness. It ig 
one of the difficult tasks of the historian to 
conjecture what was the actual number of 
the populetion at different periods, or even 
the actual strength of armies, or the popu- 
lation of certain cities. The figures given 
by ancient historians are pure estimates, 
not based on actual couut. 

For great portions of the world we are 
even still obliged to rely on estimates. This 
is true of Africa and the greater part of 
Asia. These estimates are of various 
kinds. Sometimes the population of one 
district is enumerated, and the population 
of the rest of the country reckoned on the 
same basis. Sometimes we have the num. 
ber of houses, and obtain the actual popu. 
lation by multiplying by the number of 
persons supposed, cn the average, to occupy 
one house. Sometimes, again, we have the 
number of fighting men, or the proceeds 
of a capitation tax or the number of marria. 
ges, etc., from which we can estimate the 
real population. 

It is only in civilized countries—and that 
within the last one hundred years—that 
we have an actual census of the people. 
Sweden established as early as 1775 a 
quinquennial census; the United States 
followed, in 1790, with a decennial enumera- 
tion in order to adjust the number of 
representatives to the population. Then 
came England, in 1801, with a decennial 
census, followed by Norway, Holland and 
Denmark, also with decennial periods; 
France and Germany every five years; 
Austria every six years. 

Even with these census returns, the 
actual number of people living on this 
globe is only conjecturally known. 

In former times these conjectures were 
very wild. Thus the population of the 
earth was estimated by 


Riccioli in 1660 at..........1,000,000,000 souls, 
Voltaire im 1758 at........ 1,600,000,000 « 
Volney in 1804 at.......... 437,000,000 
Malte-Brun in 1810 at..... 640,000,000 
Stein in 1833 at........... 872,000,000 “ 
Berghaus in 1842 at....... 1,272,000,000  * 
Kolb in 1868 at............ 1,270,000,000 * 


The estimate commonly accepted at the 
present time is that of Behm and Wagner, 
the German geographers. They estimate the 
total population of the world in 1882 at 
1,483,000 of which 


BUrope BAS... .ccocsccececcseves 827,000,000 
et ne -.100,000,000 
ian sninihacesicnunka sae 795,000,000 
SE WR cctenttecnssuinvianiaed 205,000,000 


These figures remind us very forcibly of 
how narrow the basis is on which the 
world’s civilization rests. How enormous 
is the preponderance of Asia over against 
Europe,and of Africa over against America! 
We are accustomed to speak—and quite 
justly, too—of Asiatic hordes; but Africa 
has always been looked upon as thinly set- 
tled. Statistics show that it has its teeming 
millions. 

It is an interesting question what would 
be the result if these millions of Asiatics 
should begin migrating. We know that in 
the fall of the Roman Empire the barba- 
rians were constantly pushed forward from 
behind. We know, also, that medimval Ger- 
many had a hard strugg!e to defend its 
frontier against Hungarians and Slavs. 
Suppose these great masses should begin to 
move again, pressed by hunger, armed, 
perhapt, with European weapons of war- 
fare! Our civilization is European. Would 
it be able to withstand this new wandering 
of the peoples? Somewhat the same con- 
siderations lie deeply hidden in our own 
Chinese problem. 

Christianity is the religion of European 
civilization, although, like all other relig- 
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jons, having its birthplace in Asia. The same 
which reveal the proportions of civ- 
jlisation and half-civilization hold good in 
peral for religion. From the standpoint 
of Coristianity—especially of Protestant 
Christianity—the world lies in darkness. 
Of the inbabitants of this earth, probably 
jess than thirty per cent. are nominally Chris- 
tians; and of these, one-half are Catholics 
and something over one-fourth Protestants. 
This brings out only the more clearly how 
the active, energetic minority, however 
small, is able to dominate the inactive, 
slothful majority. Europe rules Asia, and 
North America despises South America 
and looks upon Africa with contempt. So 
Christianity fears nothing from heathen- 
jsm and, with its numerical insignificance, 
pursues a0 aggressive policy in all parts of 
the world. The real strength lies not iu 
numbers, but in the possession of superior 
intellectual and moral truth. 

After enumerating the population, statis- 
tical science distinguishes differences of 
race and nationality. These distinctions 
are at first of only general social interest. 
They give rise to interesting reflections 
when we consider the rivalry of different 
races in the career of civilization—as Ger- 
manic, Romanic and Slavonie blood in 
Europe, or the spread of a certain nation- 
ality, like the Euglish, over the world. Great 
stress has been laid on these distinctions of 
blood; and differences in institutions, in 
history, and civilization have been traced 
back to characteristics of blood. We shall 
notice some interesting cases of this sort 
hereafter. For the present we confine our- 
selves to certain political problems which 
arise from differences of race or national- 
ity. 

Some nations are almost homogeneous in 
blood, while others are mixed. Of the na- 
tions of Western Europe, most are of mixed 
rage; aS in France we have the old Celtic 
blood, the Roman blood, and the Frankish 
blood. England, on the other hand, is 
more purely German, it being probable 
that the Anglo-Saxons exterminated the 
Britons and did not intermarry with them. 
Some historians acsert that the highest 
civilization is attained by mixture of blood; 
and it seems probable that, where full amal- 
gamation has taken place, this may be true. 
But where the union has not been complete, 
and the consciousness of difference in blood 
remains in a population bound together in 
the same political organization, the an- 
tithesis thus established makes often a 
serious social problem. 

The most flagrant case of this is Ireland, 
where the national antithesis between the 
natives and their English rulers has been 
sosharpened by centuries of oppression on 
the part of the latter, that it has become 
almost, if not entirely, incurable. 

Other countries are also troubled with 
the presence of heterogeneous elements 
in the population. In Germany it takes on 
the form of irreconcilable remnants of 
ther nationalities which have been ab- 
sorbed. Thus 92 per cent. of the popula- 
tio are Germans; the remainder are 
principally Poles, and then French, Danes, 
Wends, Litthauers, etc. Prince Bismarck 
has lately declared these Poles (2,500,000 
only in number) to be a standing danger to 
the integrity of the empire, and that the 
Government is taking measures to get rid 
of them and plant German colonies in their 
Places, 

France is 93 per cent. French, with 
Bretons, Italians, Basques, etc., on the 
frontier. 

Russia is only 73 per cent. Russian, with 
considerable intermixture of Poles, Finns, 
Jews, Litthauers, and Tartars. 

Switzerland is a very curious combina- 
tion of three nationalities, of which the 
Germans number 69 per cent., the French 
%4 per cent., and the Italians 5 per cent. 

But, of all the countries of Europe, the 
One in which difference of nationality is 
the most formidable obstacle to political 
unity and strength, is Austria-Hungary. 

The Austrian Empire is a perfect mosaic 
of different nationalities, no one of which 
is powerful enough to rule the rest. The 
sy is composed of 


aS eR! 30 per cent. 
Bohemians.......... ae 16 ‘ “ 
I ek gies cccacdccooss “4% 
Ruthenians...................... oe 
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Besides these there are Slovenians, Italians, 
Bulgarians, Latins, Armenians, Albanians, 
Greeks and others. 

The Germans are the most powerful, and 
the German language is spread over the 
empire, but they make up less than one- 
third of the population, and even in Austria 
proper are only forty per cent., while in 
Hungary they comprise but thirteen per 
cent. of the population. The weakness of 
Austria, her misfortunes in the past, and 
the uncertainty of her future, are largely 
explained by this discordant nature of her 
population. Howcan a powerful state rest 
on the basis of a population composed of 
such hostile elements? 

In the United States the question of race 
and of nationality is equally important, but 
presents itself in a different way. We have 
@ great antithesis of race, owing to the pres- 
ence of the Negro, and we have great 
antitheses of nationality, owing to immi- 
gration. 

The most difficult ethnological problem 
we have in this country is the Negro. The 
census of 1880, showed 

White population................. 48,402,970 
TC kecccctecccccesas 6,580,793 
That is, the colored is about fifteen per 
cent. of the white. The census of 1870 
showed that they were fourteen and a half 
per cent. of the white; but that census was 
confessedly imperfect, so that we are not 
able to determine whether or not they 
are increasing as fast as the whites. 
When, however, we consider that the 
whites are increased by the full volume 
of foreign immigration, it appears alto- 
gether probable that the natural increase 
of the Negro is as great, or greater, than 
that of the whites. At any rate, it is per- 
fectly clear that the Negro problem is not 
going to be settled as the Indian problem 
has been, by the disappearance of the in- 
ferior race. But, if the Negro remain, how 
shall we ever reach race unity in this coun- 
try? The race distinction is so marked 
that inter-marriage is impossible. The 
consciousness of inferiority has been so 
impressed upon the Negro by years of 
slavery that co-ordination and equality of 
position between the two races is difficult 
to attain. All historical experience teaches 
us that, under such circumstances, the infe- 
rior race will sink to a condition of politi- 
cal dependence and economic serfdom. It 
will be only by the most vigorous measures 
that we in this country will escape this dan- 
ger and the ruin of our political institu- 

tions accompanying it. 

It is needless to say that this danger is 
peculiar to the South. In three states the 
Negro is in excess of the whites. 

In South Carolina there are 154 Negroes to 100 whites 
“ Mississippi “se “ 135 “ “ 06 “ 
* Louisiana ” 
In other states they form a large propor- 
tion: 

In Alabama there are 90 Negroes to 100 whites. 

“Poin “ “8 “© S46 & 
a - eS = ee SS 
“Virginia “ © 1 % mw te 
“WN. Carolina’ “ 61 “* = 

It seems as if slavery had left, as its 
curse, a political problem which, before it 
is finally worked out, may prove as embar- 
rassing to us as the [rish tenant; has been 
to England. 

Next in importance in the United States 
to the Negro question is the question of 
nationality involved in our immense foreign 
immigration. Since 1840 it is calculated 
that over twelve million immigrants have 
come to the United States. The census of 


“ 166 “ “ “ 


1880 showed: 
Native born population............ 48,475,840 
Native born white...............+% 36,728,027 
FOPONE BEER occ ccccccsccce cocssee 6,679,943 


That is the foreign born were 15.3 per 
cent. of the whole native or 18.1 per cent. 
(over one-sixth) of the native white popula- 
tion. 

These figures include only those actually 
foreign born. If we take those who had 
one or both parents foreign born, the total 
number of people who are either foreigners 
or children of foreigners is 14,955,996, or 
84 per cent. of the total white population. 
That is to say of every three white men I 
meet on the street one is either foreign 
born or the child of a foreign-born parent- 

If, now, we add to these 14,955,996 per- 
sons the 6,580,798 colored, we have 21,536,- 
789 as the number of persons of whom it 
is known that they differ in race or nation- 





ality from the original population of the 
states. The power of our original stock 
(i.¢., the descendants of the colonists) to 
assimilate this great mass, almost equal 
numerically to itself, is severely strained. 
We see this strain on our political institu- 
tions in the failure of local self-govern- 
ment in our great cities; in intimidation 
at the South in order to overcome Negro 
supremacy; in demagogy everywhere to 
catch the labor vote; in imported socialistic 
and communistic agitation. The presence 
of this foreign element interteres in mapy 
ways with our political evolution and our 
harmonious development. He who looks 
in our institutions of to-day for the simple 
flowering of the constitution which budded 
forth a hundred years ago will be very 
much disappointed. The soil and climate 
have been changed, growth stopped, aud 
the plant forced in directions alien to its 
nature, so that while it may still be strong 
and rugged, it lacks beauty and symmetry. 
This, however, should not discourage us. 
Our problems are more difficult of solution, 
but they are also more worth solving; for 
we are developing net only ourselves but 
the world. We are civilizing not only 
ourselves but millions of the lower classes 
of Europe; and we thus occupy an unique 
position in the great stream of world- 
progress. 
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OTHER ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM. 
THE FINAL OUTOOME, 


‘THE question of capital and labor presses upon 
our notice as a factor in the cast of the world, 
There is an evil. It must have prompt attention. 
The evil itself is patent ; the remedy is obscure. 
The duty of the hour is that it have careful and 
wise study. The cure unquestionably belongs to 
the state; but its sources must be found in the 
Oburch. The principles that must furnish the 
solution must be drawn from her bosom. That 
the question will not admit of long delay, must 
be apparent to the least reflective. 

The guilds that have arisen to enforce the 
claims of Jabor will not diminish. What evils 
may come—evils of riut and bloodshed and im 
minent revolution— we cannot but see the whole 
horizon round. England is at white heat. Our 
own land is tremulous with dangerous excite- 
ment, Anarchism is active and threatening ; it 
will burst forth in a civil conflagration which 
armies cannot extinguish, if not speedily con- 
trolled. 

At bottom there is a question of rights which 
cannot be settled by force. What the right was 
in the case of the great evil of slavery, which 
once disturbed our nation and threatened over- 
throw, was plain It was possible to enforce it. 
What the right now is in the case of the ram 
traffic is plain. It is possible to enforce it, 
What the right is on this question of capital and 
labor is yet to be found. Force eannot repress 
the question ; no power can, God and eternal 
justice are on the side of right. It must be as- 
certained and asserted, and must prevail. 

Anarchism furnishes no solution. The greed 
of capital furnishes no solution. The dumb cry 
of wronged labor furnishes no solution. There 
must be a solution. The elements of the prob- 
lem are plain ; they are simply the rights of labor 
and the rights of capital. Both these rights 
exist, the one as much as the other. The prob- 
lem is to regulate them on principles of equity, 
not to extinguish them. 

Labor is poor ; capital is rich. The problem is 
not to make labor rich and capital poor, or how 
to equalize them, but how to make the two sub- 
sist in just relation to each other, 60 that the 
one shall not oppress or wrong the other, and 
so that they may work together for the common 
welfare. Society isan organic whole, in which the 
individuals have rights. The thing to be gained 
is that no individual or class of individuals be al- 
lowed to gain what does not belong to them, or 
fail to gain what does belong to them of right, 
and so that the rights of each and of the whole 
may be equally conserved. The majority, who 
will always be poor, and on the side of labor, 
cannot, and ought not be reconciled to anything 
less than this. 

That capital has been grasping and oppressive 
as well as powerful, is evident from the revolt 
which has arisen to such world-wide dimensions, 
and from the frenzy which has excited to riot 
and bloodshed, and which, though temporarily 
repressed by armed force, threatens daily more 
and more to burst forth into a wild and uncon- 
trollable conflagration. 

It must not be assumed that it is an uprising 
of the vicious classes against law and order. 
Were this the problem it could be easily and di- 
rectly solved by the simple assertion of the 
majesty of law and by its summary enforce- 
ment. 





The question is a question of rights between 
citizens, in which the parties are to be viewed 
as equals, and as having equal claims to the 
protection of law. The vicious classes become 
a factor only as they furnish the element of riot 
and ruin that arises out of the question of 
rights when neglected, and when, as neglected, 
masses are assembled together for defense or 
mutual protection. The vicious classes cannot 
be counted out, because they swell the danger 
by swelling the clamorous crowd and introduc- 
ing into it the element of riot. In the nature 
of things, the question of capital and labor isa 
question to which business men and business 
brain must contribute the solution; and one 
with regard to the details of which unbusiness 
men can scarcely become a party without a 
seeming impertinence ; but to which they must 
become a party so far as demanding and stand- 
ing for the right is concerned, and as judging 
of the justice of the solutions which have been 
furnished is concerned. 

The sympathy of all right-minded men will be 
with the oppressed and wronged; but also it 
will revolt from methods of violence which 
array the vicious classes against order and law. 
It may be laid down as a principle that it will 
not aid the cause of the wronged to affiliate 
with the vicious, nor bring the vicious to the 
aid of the wronged. The vicious class, as such, 
has no wrongs to be righted, except wrongs 
self-inflicted. They are poor and miserable; 
but these are the wages of their own sin. The 
sole duty society owes them is to cut off, as far 
as possible, the sources of their sin, and employ 
all possible efforts to dissuade them from their 
sins, and furnish to them helps of sympathy 
and counsel to restore themselves; and then if, 
after all, they will persist in their vicious 
courses, to visit upon them the punishments due 
to criminals, summarily and rigorously. Mere- 
ly as vicious they have no desert but punish- 
ment. As poor, the result of their vicious hab- 
its, they have no right to the earnings of virtu- 
ous labor. If they will be criminal and vicious, 
they forfeit all right to comfort and care. Any 
mode of attempting to improve the condition of 
the vicious and criminal classes that does not 
aim at their reform, will only strengthen the 
power of evil in them, and sink them deeper 
into vice. Labor, in putting its grievances, 
must not commit the blunder of associating it- 
self with the criminal classes, or of parading 
their miseries self-inflicted. Sympathy will flow 
to labor only as it is oppressed and wronged, 
Misery excites sympathy ; but, if the product of 
vice, it awakens detestation and the sense of 
desert of punishment. 

What labor wants is just recompense and gen- 
erous treatment; the treatment which worthi- 
ness demands at the hands of the more prospet- 
ous, but not more deserving. Virtuous poverty 
and honorable labor deserve more than meré 
justice. They deserve, and of right de- 
mand, justice, and will never be content, 
and ought not be content, till they receive 
it; but they are entitled to more than mere jus- 
tice as pay. They deserve respect; the respect 
and consideration due equals in personal 
worthiness. Oapital has no right to inflict the 
stigma of infamy on the poor. The non-labor- 
ing capitalist, however he may have the power, 
has no right to assume the air of a superior 
over his employé. It is enough that his wealth 
makes labor unnecessary to him; it does not 
confer upon him the additional right to insult 
or wound those whose Jess prosperous circum- 
stances doom them to the greater hardship of 
doing the menial toil which he purchases. 
When he puts capital in the scale against char- 
acter, he becomes the public enemy of morality, 
and of the peace of society. 

The laboring classes, when worthy, by per- 
sonal qualities and habits, have rights, not 
simply to just recompense and respect, but, ad- 
ditionally, they have the right to generous sym- 
pathy and generous treatment. Capi'al must 
learn to recognize this. Capital, usually organ- 
ized into corporations, cannot escape the re- 
sponsibilities of individuals, Corporations are 
bound to the individuals under their employ 
just as individuals are, and must be adminis- 
tered by the same rules. 

When capital pampers itself in pride, and 
assumes lordly aira over the laboring classes, it 
assumes a bearing to which it has no right, and 
will awaken just hostility, which in the whirl- 
pool of passion will assert itself. People, though 
poor and at disadvantage, can be made to under- 
stand that, in the natural order of things, some 
will become rich, while others remain poor; 
and they will patiently submit to the uatural 
order. Only fools and bedlamites propose the 
equalization of property, or to enforce social 
parity. People will not object to property, how- 
ever great, if it be accumulated without injus- 
tice, and employed and used without wrong, 
but rather to the benefit of others, and especially 
if it be possessed without flaunting pride and the 
arrogant assumption of superiority before the 
poor. They do not care in what elegance wealth 
clothes itself, if it be generous, and proper in its 
bearing toward the less favored. Against cap- 
ital, as such, there can arise no resistance or riet, 
except by the vicious classes, who are incited 
to plunder for their lusts and the police 
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will take care of that. But if capital will insist 
in clothing itself in arrogance and riding rough- 
shed over honest labor and humble poverty; if 
it insists upon making such distinctions not 
merely in state and style of living—that can be 
endured, but by such as’inflict stigma‘and disre- 
spect, by such as induce in it afhabit of assumed 
superiority not based on character, it will evoke 
hot hate and quick ruin to itself. Capital must 
consider its manners as well as its use. It must 
remember that its palace, though of hewn stone, 
is no match for frenzy; and*that revengers of 
passion are never temperate. 

By an inevitable tendency capital has become 
proud, unscrupulous, and domineering. It 
has flaunted contempt of the poor. The wrong 
is one which humanity will not endure. There 
wes a time when the masses did not know their 
rights, and when they were ignorant of their 
power; when kings and nobles were viewed as 
not amenable to common laws. That time is 
past, and will never return, ‘‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Capital must learn that, and prac- 
tice the recognition of it. When it does there 
will be harmony and peace between the laboring, 
virtuous poor and the prosperous rich, and to- 
gether they will deal with the undeserving 
vicious, poor and rich. 

The labor problem is not a temporary one, un- 
settled ; it is destined to,grow and become still 
more grave as poulation increases. The great 
aggregate of population has become such that 
almost the entire of Asia and a great part of 
Europe have become overcrowded. The over- 
flow will, ere long, produce a plethora in other 
lands. Meantime machinery is displacing hand 
industry, and multiplying itself a thousand-fold. 
Thus, while the laboring class is increasing, pay- 
ing industries of the hand are diminishing, 
relatively, to an alarming extent. Beyond all 
doubt the absolute need of new adjustments of 
sources of support, will become more and more 
imperative. The few will not be able long to be 
upmindful of the many. The many are, after 
all stronger than the few, and when suffering 
pinches they will bear for a while and 
then— 

Without attempting any solution of this dif- 
ficult problem myself, of this one thing Iam en- 
tirely certain: that it will not be settled either 
by the purpose on one side to evade the de- 
mands of justice, or, on the other, by measures 
which elevate the mob above law and order, No 
Government can stand long which admits @ 
power to dictate policies unknown to law andin 
defiance of authority. The principle once ad- 
mitted, reduces society to chaor, The mob bi- 
comes a tyrant, and liberty and law perish 
together. Labor has rights, and may league and 
combine to contend for them, by making public 
sentiment, setting forth facts, and employing 
the ballot. There are not wanting proofs of the 
prevalence of a spirit of anarchism, which by 
combining with all possible dangerous elements, 
threatens public order and safety. If allowed 
to prevail, it must be fatal to the just claims of 
labor; for, how can justice be enforced by in- 
justice? When combinationsare found whicb, 
from some secret center—no difference by what 
ecompact—undertake to wield the laboring pub- 
lic, so as to disturb and break the orderly and 
just going of society, this will be counted a 
public enemy, and will be extinguished at what- 
ever cost. 

There are other factors of evil which, though 
relatively small, are really great, but which we 
can only take time to mention; such as mod- 
ern spiritualism, a species of Christian pagan- 
ism, which in thirty years counts ita converis 
and infatuists by millions ; Mormonism, an im- 
posture which in less than sixty years counts its 
converts by hundreds of thousands, and sends 
its missionaries to all quarters of the giobe. 
Each of these superstitions can boast of a prog- 
ress far superior tothat of Christianity, dur- 
ing a similar period, from its beginning. Revo- 
lutions are not always open and visible. Evils 
creep unobserved and stealthily into the citadel 
of souls, which discover themselves only after 
they have planted the cocatrice’s egg. Man- 
ners, customs and thoughts of nations and 
ages undergo revolutions not perceived at the 
time. 

This, as we believe, is approximately a true 
cast of the world in the closing hours of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. That 
it is not an agreeable outlook must be felt and 
confessed by all who will give serious thought 
tothe situation. Is it wise not to give heed to 
it? Is it the part of prudence to hug the delu- 
sions of fancy and the vaticinations of hope 
when a world lies in ruins about us? 


THE SINGLE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. 


The problem presses us, what is to become 
of humanity? Must this dark pall continue to 
rest uponitforever? The thought is intolerable. 
But do you see any hope within the rims of the 
horizon! I confess I see but one. There is no 
hope in heathenism. Is there any in Rome? 
She is great and ancient and powerful; but do 
you see in her any promise for the future of 
man? Do you not rather see in her theory 
and methods, as illustrated in the past, only 
danger and reaction to medisval night? Must 
not any possible relief from that quarter in- 


elude her reformation or destruction? Is 
there any hope in the overthrow of all faith? 

The questions are merely tantalizing. A 
wrecked world, floating over the ages of time, 
driven by the storms of depraved passion on the 
shoals of ignorance and superstition—dismasted, 
with a starving crew, and flying a thousand mil- 
lion signals of distress—weary, and helpless and 
hopeless, driving deeper and deeper into the 
night, lies before our vision. Left to itself the 
wreck must go down. Human science is not able 
to right it or rescue it. Must it, then, sink and 
engulf the forlorn race? There is yet one hope— 
one single, solitary hope. One lone guiding star 
flames on the brow of the awful night. One lone 
lifeboat comes through the hurtling tempest. 
The Bible, the Bible alone, is the hope of a 
wrecked world. To my own mind this is the 
most certain of truths. 

The power that liftsand saves man must be 
outside of and above humanity. The Bible is 
that great, God-given magnet. To the personal 
world it is what the sun is to the natural world. 
Blot out the sun; the natural world turns to 
chaos. Blot out the Bible, and the moral world 
sinks into deeper and deeper death. The Bible 
is the divine saving power—God with men; the 
power of truth; the power of law; the power of 
regeneration; the duct of the Omnipotent agen- 
cy by which humanity must be lifted from its 
thralldom to its home of rest and peace. The 
concentrated essence of this world-saving agent 
isin its all-embracing law and the power which 
backs it, and gives it authority: ‘*Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
*On these two commandments hang all the law 
of the prophets.” They are the ‘‘Magna-Charta” 
of the universe. The hope is not in your 
Ckurcb, or in my Church, or in any Church, but 
in the almightiness of God’s truth, which is 
greater than all Churches. 

The contest is for the salvation of the world; 
the ages-old struggle. The leagued forces of 
evil are strong and mighty. Their commander 
is old, deep in strategy and great in resources, 
His lieutenants are determined and skilled. They 
have the advantage of vast majorities, pre-occu- 
pancy of the field, and a long run of successes. 
They have allies in the opposing ranks. The 
set of Nature ison their side. The fixed customs 
of ages fight for them. They contend for their 
lusts and passions. The hosts hurled from 
heavenly thrones support them. This is no 
dream. There is nothing more real than this 
mighty contest, nothing more patent to the 
observing eye. There will be no truce ; the bat- 
tle, already ages Jong, will be still long and hard 
and world-wide and race-embracing. It will 
continue to rage over our graves, and the graves 
of our children. The hosts of Heaven watch its 
progress. The legions of Hell mingle in and 
guide the fray. It is at once the most appalling 
and the most sublime spectacle that has ever 
been witnessed in the moral universe—the Prince 
of Life contending with the Prince of Death— 
Heaven and Hell in array for the possession of 
the world, 

When we look at the opposing forces and 
reflect what victory for righteousness means— 
the placing of the heathen world on its feet—its 
uphft to manhood’s estate, its enlightenment 
and purification, the dispersement of its super- 
stition and idolatries ; the silencing of infidelity, 
the purification of public morals, the bringing 
forth of the Christian Church into ideal condi- 
tions, the enthronement of peace and happiness 
among men, the jubilee of humanity, we must 
see that it is a stake worthy of heroism, and not 
to be won in a day or in years. 

The Protestant Church, built on the rock of 
God’s truth, as its only foundation, is the alone 
secondary hope of the world. Smali as she is 
compared with the millions of heathenism, and 
of perverted forms of Christianity, to her is en- 
trusted the work of bearing the ark of the 
world’s hope. And of this Protestant Church 
the evangelical fraction is the paladium—the 
last citadel. Into her inner shrine hope has 
fled. Her fate is the fate of man. If she fail, 
all fails, and the last hope perishes. The battle 
rages around her to-day—the great, sublime 
struggle of all time. Against her come the 
leagued hosts of heathenism, of Rome, of in- 
fidelity, of hate, of perverted learning, of sin, 
of her own treacherous children, led on by 
satanic strategy and malice. The battle of the 
ages is set, and is in full heat and force to-day. 
The beleaguering hosts are sapping and mining 
at her walls, digging trenches about her, trying 
her bastions with the dynamite of rage, pound- 
ing her parapets with shot and shell of argu- 
ment and ridicule and taunt of derision. The 
eternal Godis within the citadel—our refuge 
and defense. We have no fear, 

THE CHIEF FACTOR IN THE WORK TO BE DONE. 

We return, then, to the point from which we 
started, the work to bedone. Itis plain and 
simple, but great and difficult. It is humanity’s 
work for humanity; but its chief factor is the 
Christian Church. It issummed up in the items 
already named. The 200,000,000 of Africa’s 
pagans must be built from the sub-cellar of degra- 





dation sheer upward; the 800,000,00u of Asiatic 





semi-civilized pagans must be  revolution- 
ized and transformed in every tissue; the 
170,000,000 of the followers of the false prophet 
must be won over to the acceptance of the true 
faith and practice ; the 300,000,000 of the Romish 
and Greek lapse, must be purged of their med- 
iwval errors of faith and paganized ritual of 
worship ; the 8,000,000 Jews must be gathered in ; 
Protestantism must be purified and mad3 more 
Christian ; the scores of millions of the vicious 
classes of Christendom must be rescued and 
saved; the leagued host, of infidelity must be 
vanquished ; the just relations of poverty and 
wealth, capital and labor, must be adjusted; 
the demon of rum and all the nameless evils 
which flow from its diabolical sorceries must 
be caged and bound; humanity must be tifted 
into its heritage of light and salvation. 

The scheme is vast in its proportions; but 
what item of it can be left out? What item of 
itis not found in the charter which the King R:- 
gent of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth pro- 
claimed when he came to found it among men? 
What item of it is not absolutely necessary to 
the uplifting of humanity? What item of it is 
not amply provided for in the possibilities of 
the Christian system? 

It remains that the Church and the Christian 
nations address themselves to it with renewed 
vigor and enlarged plans. The dearest interests 
of unborn generations are the stake. The de- 
mand of the hour is broad-minded, noble, mag- 
nificent Christian effort; no compromise with 
wrong, no truce with error; union of the Chris- 
tian forces ; emulation with each other to push 
the standard of victory ; changeless purpose of 
all to reach the ideal. The intellect, heart and 
hand of every Christian and every lover of his 
race is put under requisition. 

For inspiration we must keep the mark stead- 
ily in view; it must be pushed into the fore- 
ground of every Christian consciousness ; must 
shine with a steady, unflickering light from 
every pulpit; must go with Christian business 
men to the field, the workshop, the market, the 
merchant’s and banker’s desk, the professional 
office, and must have permanent lodgings in 
every Christian home — must haunt as a 
perpetual presence the closet of prayer, and 
pervade the hours of meditation. Its perpetual 
presence with us will make us better men, greater 
men, happier men. More than any other it is 
the Christ idea; and its presence in the soul is 
the truest bond of sympathy with him. No man 
can live with it without becoming Christlike. 
**No man liveth to himself.” We must fithom 
the mystery of that great truth, must habit our 
thought to it, must take fully into our abiding 
consciousness the broadening, deepening, sub- 
liming, Godlike idea that, as God withheld not 
his own Son, but freely gave him up for us al), 
and as Christ emptied himself—*‘though he was 
rich, for our sakes became poor ”’—so we must 
consecrate ourselves and our substance to our 
fellows. 

My friends say this is a pessimistic view. 
Can they say it is not a true statement of facts? 
It is indeed a dark and sad array; and, were 
there nothing more to say, it would be most dis- 
couraging. Standing in the presence of these 
facts alone, were there no relief, we should be 
stifled with despair. But there are other facts 
to set over against these. There is a power in 
the world that can save it, and that can, we be- 
lieve, reverse these facts and make all things 
new. That it has not done sois no ground for 
the fear that it cannot or will not. We should 
wrong ourselves not to look at these other facts. 
Dark as the outlook is, Iam bold to say it is 
past the midnight, and past the fabled darkest 
hour that just precedes the dawn. There are 
streaks of morning. There is cause of grief 
and shame, but no occasion for despair. 

I do not wish to deal in declamation, or turn 
upon my track to indulge mere hallucinations 
of hope or exaggerations of fancy. There are a 
plenty of others who will do that. As I have 
pointed out the tremendous and appalling facts 
of the world’s condition without varnish or 
mitigation of any kind, so now I wish to point 
out the solid grounds for believing that a better 
future awaits us and our children. There is a 
vast work to be done, but there is reason for 
joy. It is already commenced; itis well ad- 
vanced ; it will be finished. 


GROUNDS OF HOPE OF A BETTER FUTURE. 
The grounds of faith for the future triumphs 
of Christianity are, first: The sure pledge of the 
eternal God. It is written: ‘‘ He shall give the 
heathen to bis son for an inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 
It is written: ‘‘ They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountains ; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea; and in that day there shall be a 
root of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of 
the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek, and his 
rest shall be glorious.” It is written: ‘And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
These promises and many more are explicit and 
unequivocal. This earth will be filled with the 
knowledge of God. This divine religion will 
yet become the one universal religion. All pa- 
gan and idoljatrous systems will perish, The 
Church founded on the rock will stand, The 





—. 
gates of Hell will not prevail against it, She ig 
not weak ; she is strong in the almightinegs ot 
God and of truth. It was David who said: “Bis 
enemies will I clothe with shame, but Upon 
himself will the crown flourish.” 

In bringing about this day, which is sure to 
come, with me it is matter of hope and some 
faith that the Romish superstition will be puyj. 
fied, and will yet become a great Christian 
power of God among men. It may not be go. 
the grounds of hope, and expecially of faith, pa 
not so certain ; but still I cherish the hope that 
both she and her twin-sister, jointly our mother, 
will yet have a glorious Christian future, | 
also cherish the hope and firm faith that the 
day will come when Abraham’s children will be 
gathered in by overwhelming conversion, The 
fulfillment of the prophecy, to the letter, of 
their long and sad perversion and dispersion 
and continuance as a separate people of the 
nations—itself a standing miracle—makes it im. 
possible for me to doubt of the fulfillment of the 
remaining part of the prophecy. It will not be 
unlike history if these now unsatisfactory ang 
hostile powers shall yet come to the front ag 
ushers of the millennial glory. Be this ag it 
may, the cause is certain to wip. 

Second, I believe this not simply because of 
the promise, but because, further, it is in the 
nature of things that truth and righteousness 
shall ultimately prevail. It is impossible that 
the superstitions and errors of heathenism 
should endure the light of advancing knowledge, 
The enfranchisement of intellect is the down- 
fall of error. The same cauee gives root and 
permanence to truth. The religious nature ig 
ineradicable. It finds content in superstition 
only so long as the intelligence is enslaved, 
When the sun of knowledge rises it disperses ag 
the mists before the morning. But when the 
superstition has vanished, the unappeasable 
yearning remains. The soul of man must haye 
God, and will not and cannot rest until it 
comes into communion with him. Truth is the 
ultimate goal of humanity. Though disap- 
pointed to-day, it will never give over the pur- 
suit until it find it, An indestructible law of 
the mind impels it onward. As certainly as 
that Christianity is true it will inherit the fu. 
ture and come to the throne of the world, 
The same law ordains that the religion of the 
final age will not simply be Christianity, but 
it will be a satisfying form of Christianity; it 
will be the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Trutb has to contend with great odds against 
it, a superincumbent mass of mental inertia and 
enslaving ignorance, difficult to litt and remove; 
the process may be slow and paroxysmal ; spir- 
itual truth, or truth about spiritual things, has 
additionally to contend with the reluctance and 
opposition which are concomitants of depray- 
ity and lust. It is a vast work to transform 
even one human soul; an immeasurably greater 
work to unmake and remake nations and & 
world ; but there is an almightiness in simpie 
truth which must at last reach the result, 
Trutb cannot die and it cannot but transform. 
Its distorted image may perish, and certainly 
will; itself is eternal, and from out the débris 
of the shattered distortions its celestial 
form, radiant and flawless, will ‘finally emerge, 
and the captured world will rapturously em- 
brace it. 

The final triumph will not be simply a triumph 
of truth over error—the emancipation of intel- 
lect. Christianity is a doctrine of flawless 
truth; butit is also an ethic and an economic— 
a practical system. Its truth is a vital force. It 
works transformations of the fundamental mo- 
tives which lie at the base of character. It trans- 
figures and recreates manhood. It enters the 
sphere of Nature as a reformer and a regenera- 
tor. It refines the tastes, purifies the affec- 
tions, exalts the aims and ennobles the pursuits 
of man. It is parent of industry, fru- 
gality and honesty. It enthrones justice and 
righteousness. Its genius is love, the elixir of 
eternal life. It will, when it comes to the 
maximum of its power, model ideal men, ideal 
homes, and ideal governments. It is written, 
‘*He shall not fail nor be discouraged til lhe have 
set judgment in the earth and the isles shall wait 
for his law.” This outcome is in the tendency 
of the law and spirit of Christianity. Deprav- 
ity and ignorance are the putrid womb out of 
which have emanated all the woes that have 
struck the race—the ghastly parents that have 
fathered and mothered all the wrongs that have 
haunted and darkened the ages and wrecked 
humanity. Christianity is the Heaven de- 
scended angel that comes with healing. Men 
who now reyvile her, and in their madness of de- 
pravity and ignorance seek to slay her, will yet 
come to know this, and their children will fly to 
her bosom for succor. This is no mere dream 
of enthusiasm ; it is scientific induction. It is 
the truest and sublimest exponent of the re- 
cently discovered law that has turned the world 
upside-down ; the divine law of evolution‘ the 
survival of the fittest.” 

These tendencies of the system are not & 
speculation born of our desires, not @ glamour 
of hope or faith. They are open facts known 
and read of all men. The work, in both parts, 
is in actual, visible progress. Vast as we have 
seen the part remaining to be done, the vaster 
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part, considering the circumstances, has al- 
ready been accomplished. Christianity has 

trated her power in both directions, as 
pon emancipator from both ignorance and de- 
pravity, and that ona large scale. She is not 
an untried force. She has not proved an inef- 
ficient force. 

Retrospect for a moment. Nineteen hundred 

ago Christianity was in its cradle. It 
came an infant ina manger. Its birth was ina 
lowly Jewish town. Its parentage was humble 
and poor. It had no friends at court. It did 
not come with observation. The Sanhedrim 
satin state on Mount Zion. Rome was in the 
magnificence of her Augustine age. Jupiter 
peld sway over the fifty millions from the Rhine 
to the Indus. A dark and dismal superstition 
reigned over all the earth, except the land of 
Judea. Thrones bolstered and classic learning 
wove garlands for it. It was an age of uupar- 
alleled corruption. Poetryand art ministered 
tolewdness and debauchery. Virtue was satir- 
jzed in the theater, and lust and crime went 
yorebuked at the altar. Theage was toppling 
into the Neronic quagmire of imperial incest 
and matricide. It was thus at the center. The 
fringes were barbaric and savage. Vengeful 
deities were appeased with human sacrifice. 
The Coliseum ran deep with the blood of gladi- 
atorsand victims thrown to wild beasts for the 
amusement of courtesans and kings. Slaves 
were tortured and murdered for mere pastime. 
The world was in its deepest night. Into that 
age the infant Christ was born. All behind it, 
stretching awayinto the night of pre-historic 
time, were the dreary cycles of unbroken dark- 
ness, relieved only by the feeble glimmer that 
fora brief day played around the Parthenon 
and shimmered on the remote horizon of the 
Orient, only to be quenched in deeper gloom. 
Abraham and Elijah and David and Solomon 
and Isaiah and the uninspired sages bad lived 
and died and left the race sinking into still 
deeper depths of brutality and lust. The star 
of hope had gone out, and humanity was given 
over to the asphvxia of despair. Into that night 
of rapine and lust the Son of God descended ; 
but, ere he was old enough to find his way to 
his mother’s breast, exile and flight alone res- 
cued him from slaughter. 

At thirty years of age, alone and poor, he 
opened his brilliant ministry. At thirty-three 
he expired as a malefactor between thieves. 
That was Christianity two thousand years ago; 
a friendless stranger, in a hostile world, expiring 
upon a gibbet, amidst the jeers and calumnies of 
areviling mob. But put to death, it did not 
die. The Sermon on the Mount had gone into 
the impalpable atmosphere of the world, never 
to be expelled. The crucified came back. 
Henceforth mankind knew, what it never knew 
before, that death had a master. Hope sprang 
anew in human breasts. The gibbet and fagot 
were busied to extinguish it, but were not able. 
Thousands were hunted to death. Myriads of 
martyrs counted not their lives dear to them; 
but life and immortality had come into the 
world, and gibbets and fagots were futile. In 
four hundred years, weary of the effort to ban- 
ish it, the cross was raised above the eagles, and 
the Crucified toppled Jupiter from his throne, 
and was proclaimed in the senate house God of 
the Empire. 

All this is external history, the master drama 
ofthe ages. Do not imagine that it is nothing 
more; that it is the mere romance of how a 
crucified Jew became, in after years, worshiped 
asa god. That is of the smallest significance, 
and might be classed as merely one of the re- 
venges of history. The thing to be noticed is 
that in that cradle and on that cross the power 
of a new creation was born ; a new force entered 
the world’s life which can never perish until it 
has wrought out the regeneration of universal 
humanity. Is was not to win an easy triumph. 
It has a long and weary work todo. Its trail 
should be marked with many bleeding feet. 
Martyr fires should glow along its path. It 
should be opposed by thrones. Armies should 
be shattered and go to pieces uponit. Learning 
would oppose it. Lust would rage against it. 
But it should not weary or faint or be discour- 
aged until it set judgment inthe earth. For 
nineteen hundred years one generation has 
handed it along to another. When barbaric 
hordes ravaged ancient civilization, it calmly 
kept its way, bearing the sacred ark through 
Medieval times, to the modern age. Overloaded 
with heathen admixtures, it burst forth in the 
Reformation. Casting off the thralldom of 
Priestly and political despotisms, it established 
liberty of conscience and the right of individual 
judgment. Out of it came the‘Magna-Charta,” the 
doctrine of free schools, free Bible, free people, 
and free Church. Itis the mother of science 
and modern civilization. Itis the architect of 
the Christian home and the Christian state. 
Abolishing ancient paganism in its stronghold, 
it carries the death warrant of every pagan sys- 
tem still in existence. It is confessedly to-day 
the mightiest factor in the world, the creator 
of industries, the protector of rights, the guar- 
dian of liberty, the paladium of progress, the 
Sanctuary of learning and art. This position 
she has won against the perpetual assaults of 


and the opposition of lust. In her sublime 
march through the ages she has many times been 
proclaimed dead. French and English deism 
formally attended her obsequies. Time and 
again vulgar infidelity has jested over her 
her grave. Modern philosophic doubt and sci- 
entific skepticism to-day write her epitaph. Her 
enemies have passed like shadows over the rock ; 
she remains the maker of the present and mas- 
ter of the coming age. 
The Bible is Christianity. It is not an untried 
force. It is not a doubtful force. Itis nota 
small force. Itis not a spent force. Its eye is 
still clear and its hand firm and stroag. It still 
leads the van of progress. A force that has 
descended through so many centuries ; that has 
achieved such marvels; that has survived so 
many and so great assaults ; that has outlived so 
many enemies; that has buried so many op- 
posers ; that still gallantly holds the van without 
a rival; that has been forever advancing and 
never receding, always winning and never 
losing, entering each new age with new volume ; 
that has, beginning in an infant's cradle and on 
a malefactor’s cross, risen to the topmost round 
of power, carrying life and regeneration 
wherever it has gone; that isthe solitary force 
which has appeared in all the course of their 
ages that has produced such results; which 
has in it, as its fulcra, truth and righteousness ; 
which has the pledge and promise of God for 
its final universal triumph—is a force with 
which we are willing to go into the futare. 
I ought not to close this statement without 
calling attention to the fact that Christianity is 
not only a triumphant force, achieving great re- 
sults in reconstructing ideas and practices of men 
—and, as we have seen, in this respectit is the 
marvel of history, but more especially it is a 
unique force. It is not simply a triumphant 
ethic, somehow controlling the practices of men ; 
or a doctrine merely, winning their belief; but 
it is a power of new creation. If, in the other 
respects, it has now no equal, and has none yet 
in this respect, it has no analagon. It is the only 
power that has ever appeared on earth that 
fundamentally reconstructs and makes mana 
new creature. It not only recasts his ideas and 
practices, it resets his affections and will, 
Under its influence he rises invested with a new 
life. This is no mere fable, to be accepted on 
authority, like the mythical and fabulous doc- 
trines of heathenism. It is a matter of personal 
consciousness, attested by thousands of the 
wisest and best men that ever lived, and within 
the reach of the personal experience of every 
man. The very essence of Christianity is that 
it supplies this lost factor of character as well as 
of thought and morality. It isa life. Under it 
the transforming power is from within—a 
growth, nota constraint. It is this fact, more 
than its external victories, that gives us the con- 
fidence that it will possess and remake the 
world. Itis this fact which makes it meet the 
deepest demand of humanity, and so makes it a 
necessity to humanity, and the inevitable des. 
tiny of humanity. Asa doctrine it sati fies the 
intellect, as an ethic it satisfies the demands of 
practical life, as an inuer life force it meets the 
demands of the affections and secures absolute 
dominion over the will, and rebuilds the moral 
and spiritual nature. It is the lost factor, by 
the replacement of which the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which is within, is made possible and 
actual among men. It works not by force, but 
by love. 
I have stated three grounds of faith in the 
final triumph of Christianity; the promise of 
God, the inherent tendency of truth and righ- 
teousness, and the lesson of history in the suc- 
cesses already attained. , 
NEW FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM. 


I wish now to call attention to some new fac- 
yors in the field, asa further ground of faith 
and encouragement. 

In the historic view, we started with an infant 
in a cradle, a malefactor on thecross, That was 
Christianity to begin with; then followed ages 
of bloody persecution and martyrdoms. That 
was Christianity in its early struggle, existing on 
sufferance only in limited places. 

The fact with which we start now, is this: 
Christianity is confessedly the greatest power in 
the world. This is so politically, commercially, 
intellectually and morally. There are other 
faiths, as Buddhism, with a more numerous fol- 
lowing ; but none with comparable power. The 
powerful and ruling nations are Christian 
nations, The aggressive force, the elements of 
conquest and molding influence—wealth, learn- 
ing, enterprise, progress—are all in Christian 
bands, It is a significant fact that the political 
power of Christendom dominates almost entire 
paganism, whilst one-third of paganism is under 
the absolute sway of Christian rulers. Mean- 
time the heathen nations are decadent and 
moribund. Allthe forces of modern thought 
are Christian, The eyes of heathenism are 
turned to the centers of Christendom. The 
heathen world, dissatisfied with its religion and 
civilization, not less than withits poverty and 
misery, is looking toward Christendom for help. 

Everything is slipping away from it; and its 

hope is in something which must come to it 





Yrannical power, the subtleties of skepticism 


sciously has not, and which it cannot provide 


for itself; that indefinable and unappeasable 
longing which is characterized as the desire of 
ali nations. They are waiting for deliverance, 
without knowing what it is they wait for. 
Meantime the gates of the world are opened, 
and for the first time ijn all the ages, men, re- 
ligions, civilizations, ideas, stand face to face. 
Heathenism cowers and shrinks away in con- 
scious weakness before Christian thought and 
Christian institutions. It has nothing to cling 
to that can float it into the future age; no sin- 
gle truth; but it has hunger, desire, longing ; 
and Christianity holds the treasure it needs. 
Deprived of its gods and debasing rites it may 
maunder and grope for a time, but not for long. 
The star of Bethlehem will catch its gaze, the 
cross of Calvary will lure its vision, and it will 
certainly find its way to the Prince of Peace. 
There is not a nation nor tribe on earth that will 
not slough its ido), and not one that will not 
put Christ on the vacated throne. No human 
ken is keen enough to penetrate the future ; but 
any eye that is not dull can see that we stand on 
the eve of great revolutions, world-wide and 
radically tranefiguring. Christian truth satu- 
rates the atmosphere of the glove. It is borne 
on every gale that sweeps the ccean. It is 
painted on every keel that cuts the sea, and 
flashes from every pennon. It is silently under- 
mining the ages old structure of superstitions. 
It is not the Bible alone that preaches, nor mis- 
sionaries alone that carry the glad tidings. 
There are thousands of voices in the air, some 
in one way, some in another, sounding resur- 
rection trumpets, and summoning the dead 
nations to come out of their graves. 
A thousand years work at an avalanche, 
loosening it from its rocky fastening and chang- 
ing the center of gravitation —it falls in 
a moment. The crash of hoary systems may 
come suddenly, and all heatheniam fall into the 
lap of Christianity in aday, There are signs 
that the event is near, as compared with the 
ages of Christian effort — possibly near as 
time is measured by years or centuries. Sup- 
pose the news were borne across the sea that a 
revolution had taken place in Japan, and that 
by a sudden impulse China had changed front, 
and that all the millions of India had agreed to 
give up their ancient faith, and that each of 
these great masses of people had accepted Chris- 
tianity? Would that fact diminish the call for 
Christian effort, or lessen in any respect the 
duty of the Christian Church? Would it not 
rather increase the demand a thonsand-fold? 
The possible nearness of the event, at the same 
time, cheers our faith, and appeals to us, there- 
fore, not to lessen but rather increase our 
efforts. Heathenism needs not simply to revo- 
lutionize and cast off its superstitions; the 
greater work remains—it must be Christianized, 
It is an instructive fact, and very suggestive, 
that more than one-quarter, approximately one- 
half, of all the money raised for missionary pur- 
poses in Christian lands is required now to be 
spent at home to prevent the poor and ignorant 
classes from lapsing into pagan practices and 
superstitions ; and this with a pastor and church 
at every cross-road. How much more would 
heathenism need care, attention, culture, if 
i; should now cast itself into our hands? While 
Christianity is an inward principle and life, it 
must have an external expression—an outtit of 
churches, schools, ministers and teachers. The 
outfit of the heathen world, were they ready to 
come, and should they place themselves in our 
hand in a day, or whenever they may come, will 
need a million churches and schools, and as 
many pastors and teachers—a very small por- 
tion of which, were they ever so earnest, could 
they, by any possibility, provide for themselves. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


I sPOKE last week of the aims, intentions, and 
general artistic beliefs of the so-called Impres- 
sionists. Let us try to see now how they put these 
into practice. One thing we cannot but note at 
once in the present exhibition of their work is 
that they have singularly little care for the 
technical beauty of their results. I know it is 
often said that whatever success they may be 
credited with is of a purely technical sort. And 
so in one sense itis. Itis a technical success,‘in 
that, professing to be a mere faithful render- 
ing of external facts, it bears witness only 
to skill of eye and hand; not to the 
existence of feeling, sentiment, imagination, 
or any spiritual quality whatsoever. But, in an- 
other sense, I repeat, it is often devoid of tech- 
nical beauty. That is to say, there are certain 
ways of painting which are beautiful in them- 
selves, considered merely as examples of handi- 
work, criticised merely as showing how the 
artist used his tools, managed his materials. 
An isolated bit of canvas, beautifully painted, 





from Christian lands, something which it con- 


charm, quite apart from any charm that may 
lie in its translation of some natural fact. 
technical beauty of this kind many of the Im- 


For 


pressionists have no care. Viewed close at 
hand, their handiwork is so ugly, so crude and 
careless seeming, so puerile and purposeless- 
looking, that we cannot but smile to think it 
the work of intelligent, instructed artists. And 
the surface of their paint (Pissaro offers an ex- 
treme example) is so harsh and rough some- 
times, so sandy almost, that it displeases the 
eye as a coarse, rough woolen fabric displeases a 
tender skin. 

Of course we all know that, to judge a picture 
truly, we must not look at it in this way; it is 
centuries since Rembrandt told his visitors that 
paintings were *‘made to look at and not to 
smell.” Yet we may, we must, look at them in 
this way when we are trying to discover, not 
what they represent and tell, but how they were 
painted; trying to appreciate, not their picto- 
rial but their merely technical qualities. AndI 
have dwelt upon the matter in this instance 
because the technical qualities are so peculiar 
that they predispose the public to be captious 
with regard to any other possible excellence; 
and also, so peculiar that we cannot decide 
whether such excellence exists or not unless we 
take a much remoter point of view than we find 
necessary even with the most “ broadly 
painted” works of other schools, If we cannot 
at the same time “smell” and really see a Co- 
rot, we cannot really see one of Monet’s land- 
xcapes without getting very much further away 
from it than Corot ever asked. And the differ- 
ence, of course, lies in the different technical 
methods employed, since, so far as concerns the 
rendering of detail, certain of these new men 
are not a whit more “Impressionist ” than was 
Corot himself. 

Take, then, the proper point of view, and see 
what this curious sort of technique shows you; 
and try to keep the individualities of the 
various artists distinct while you are about it. 
This, by the way, is not an easy task at first, 
since they are all new to us, since many of them 
have many points of strangeness in common, 
since one or two are themselves very versatile, 
and since, moreover, the catalogue is inexcus- 
ably mendacious—mixing up the names of 
Manet and Monet, for example, in the most 
careless fashion. Look then, to begin with, at 
Monet’s landscapes. See how extraordinarily 
careless looking is their execution—like the 
merest scrawling of the merest child in 
art if examined near at hand. But, 
whereas real scrawling is scrawling always, 
from every point of view, see how this 
gains coherence and meaning and full expres- 
tion when we stand where the artist meant we 
should. See, too, how the color, which close at 
hand sometimes seems crude and glaring be- 
yond all truth and beyond all charm, gains 
harmony and truth and beauty. Beauty, in- 
deed, thesce landscapes have, and of the most 
individual, most novel, most enchanting kind. 
Out of their apparent crudeness, their exagger- 
ated-looking intensity, springs (I say once more, 
when we look at them as we ought to look) a 
radiant freshness, a dewy lightness, a vivid yet 
tender truth to the most bright and sparkling 
and intangible moods of Nature’s light and color, 
which, I venture to state, is not paralleled in 
landscape work of any other kind. Whether the 
same effects might or might not possibly be pro 
duced by technical processes in themselves more 
pleasing to the eye, is a question which lies be- 
yond our mark. AllI can say upon the matter 
is that, so far as I know, they never have been 
as yet. Just these same effects no other hands 
have ever shown us; and to me they seem 80 
valuable, so beautiful, that Iam quite ready to 
accept for their sakes all the scrawling execu- 
tion, all the sand-paper surfaces, and all the 
other defects which they may seem to wear. 

In the furthest of the small rooms, for ex- 
ample, down in acorner, is a snowy landscape 
with a road and a few bare trees, lit by a misty 
early sun. Seen close at hand it means noth- 
ing, looks as though it could not mean any- 
thing. But, seen from the distance correspond- 
ing to that which the artist is supposed to have 
held while painting it—then its perplexities re- 
solve themselves into absolutely the most truth- 
ful and most enchanting rendering of sun on a 
frosty surface which it is possible to imagine. 
This picture is Pissaro’s, by the way; but cer- 
tain snow-landscapes by Monet and others are 
almost equally remarkable in a similar way; 
and we may look at Monet's ** Bordighera” (No. 
171) in the large gallery to see a contrast which 
is yet a parallel; a picture of dusty olive groves, 
distant mountains, and a vivid blue sky, which 
isa marvel of atmospheric truth and coloristic 
beauty. 

Sisley’s handiwork is so much pleasanter to 
the eye, and bis color is so much less pro- 
nounced that his work appeals to us more im- 
mediately than Monet’s, And very charming 
work it is, though perbaps less interesting in 
the long run, just because of the factsI note. I 
heard some one who admired them both say 
that Sisley’s pictures would be pleasanter to 
“live with” than Monet’s. But I should like 
to try the experiment with one of the latter— 





will delight. us by its (so to say) material 


gay, With the valley filled with poppies in the 
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upper room, which may look exaggerated to 
American eyes, but is simply and delightfully 
truthful to those who have seen French or Bel- 
gian or German fields in early summer. 

Bat it would take far too many words did I 
try to note all the landecapes which are worthy 
of note in this varied and suggestive and 
novel and (to me) delightful collection. I will 
only point out Monet's ** Pavet de Chailly” (No. 
183) in the large room as an example of his ver- 
satility, and as an instance when even his tech- 
nique is singularly delightful and uneccentric, 
and also as a proof that I was too sweeping in 
my words when I said that sentiment had 
neither art nor part in the work of these men. 
Surely here, whether the artist knew it or not, 
he expressed a sentiment of extreme indi- 
viduality and of great refinement and dignity. 
And then I will add that if we look with an open 
eye, even at the landscapes which please us 
least, we shall all but invariably find them extra- 
ordinarily good in their rendering of atmos- 
phere. Even the huge “Bathing” of Seurat 
(No, 170), in which the;figures, I should say, are 
absolutely indefensible, is to be admired for the 
way in which the distance is painted, with its 
palpitating effect of living, moving air. 

As for the figure-pieces proper, it is hard in- 
deed to speak of them within the limits at my 
command. Ugly they usually are from the point 
of view of what is called “formal beauty”; and 
certainly they are not often to be approved for 
their choice of subject matter, unless we give 
unquestioning adherence to the maxim that 
whatever is, is right—to be painted; right, no 
matter how trivial. how brutal in type, how 
vulgar and coarse in meaning. But, examined 
simply to see how well the chosen theme has 
been painted, they certainly do not deserve the 
wholesale condemnation the public seems in- 
clined to heap upon them. Even when the rest 
does not wholly satisfy us, the faces are often 
worderfully alive and speaking. Look, in the 
upper gallery, at the girl with achild on her 
lap—a picture which reveals more strikingly than 
apy other that Chinese influence which some 
critics point to as explaining certain Impres- 
sionist experiments with color. Her face, in 
spite of what may seem to some the carelessness 
of its execution, is surely far more like nature, 
like actual flesh with a living soul behind it, 
than are those porcelain or waxy or wooden 
faces, elaborately ‘“‘finished,’’ which the pub- 
lic’s eye is apt to accept as beau- 
tifal and truthiul representations of the 
human countenance. The saucy servant- 
girl opposite seems to me an admirably vivid 
and vital piece of portraiture, and one that is 
agreeable enough to make us forgive many of 
Renoir’s more eccentric performances. But even 
these last—even those undraped figures which 

seem to many so ugly and unnatural as well as 
80 vulgar—have an interest of their own. An 
artist will see what othere do not: the technical 
skill it touk to model their surfaces so success- 
fully, to give the effect of roundness so com- 
pletely, inso extremely simple a way and with 
80 extremely high a scale of color. 

There remains a word to be said about Manet ; 
the earliest artist, I believe, who was called an 
Impressionist and certainly the strongest who 
yet has borne the name, He is very completely 
represented in this exhibition, in both of 
his artistic phases. A pupil of Cou- 
ture, an earnest student of the old Spanish mas- 
ters, he worked at times in a way which certain- 
ly is not to be called impressionistic; which is 
so far from being eccentric or pronouncedly 
modern that there seems to revive beneath his 
brush the very spirit and method of an elder 
day. His three life-size figures in the upper gal- 
lery—the ‘Absinthe Drinker,” the ‘Philoso- 
pher,” and the ‘‘ Medicant ’’—are lineal descen- 
dants of the art of Velasquez and are almost 
worthy to bear that master’s name. The man 
wasindeed a great artist who could paint like 
this—with this beauty of technical style, this 
harmony of color and richness of tone, and es- 
pecially with this vivid realization of character ; 
and who could paint the Spanish dancer who 
stands near by—an unattractive model if 
you wiil, but a splendidly vigorous piece 
of, portraiture. Look too, at the “ Kearsarge 
and Alabama,” and if you are not nautical 
enough to be shocked by a landsman’s mistakes 
in naval architecture, you will have pure delight 
in one of the most powerful and beautiful sea- 
views we have had from a modern brush. As an 
example of Manet’s more impressionistic mood 
we may note the “ Fifre de la Garde’ in the 
firat room, which, in spite of its lack of the pic- 
torial charm shown in the other canvases just 
mentioned, is nevertheless wonderfully vigorous 
and vital and wonderfully interesting to those 
who care for the how of the painter’s art. But 
Icannot dwell as I should like upon his work; 
nor upon the extremely clever sketches of ballet- 
dancers which Dégas shows; nor upon Madame 
Morizot’s pastels, among which the portrait 
of a lady in black (No. 142) will surety 
appeal to every eye; nor upon Boudin’s deli- 
cious little marine sketches, which keep chiefly 
to an almost neutral scale of color. I must be 
content to think that, while I have not really 
reviewed the exhibition. or even named all the 
contributing artists of individuality and impor- 





tance, I have, perhaps, suggested from what 
mental and artistic standpoint they ought to be 
judged. Certainly they deserve serious and 
not merely flippant judgment. Eccentric, will- 
ful, audacious, even affected, though many of 
them may seem at first sight ; easy as it is to say 
that they are mere poseurs, bound to force pub- 
lic attention at whatever cost, mere frondeurs, 
dissatisfied with art as it existed before them, 
simply because it did exist before them, such 
seeing and saying is as false as facile. Some 
of them at certain times may indeed lay them- 
selves open to the charge of loving eccentricity 
and exaggeration for their own sakes; but, as a 
rule, considered as a whole, and much more if 
judged by their best results, they prove their 
sincerity, and prove that it is served by techni- 
cal skill of a high order. Whatever the public 
may think about the exhibition, I am sure that 
every artist wil! have found in it many things 
which have not only delighted his eye but given 
him fresh and valuable hints, and sensibly 
widened his ideas of his pictorial performance. 


Sanitary, 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, TEM- 
PERANCE. 


It is a pleasing sign that, within the last few 
years, these three words have so often been 
used in close relationship. It would seem that 
man could not be forgetful of the body, and 
that the idea that it needed to be trained, tobe 
educated, would very early impress itself up- 
on parents and teachers. This wouldno doubt 
have been the case, had not the view been en- 
tertained that the body naturally develops it- 
self, while the mind needs to be developed. 
It is true both of mind and of body that they 
tend to develope themselves. But it is equally 
true that, since the self-development is incom- 
plete, there is need of systematic education. 
The idea applies just as truly to the body as it 
does to the mind. There are reasons, how- 
ever, why that particular form of training de- 
pendent in part on Physiology, and known as 
Hygiene, should have been delayed. The Pro- 
fessor is yet living who returned from his 
Parisian studies about 1834, and found no chair 
of Physiology in any medical institution in the 
country. He soon gathered about him a few 
students and, by what hesaid and did, made it 
apparent that some institution would have to 
make a chairfor him. It was over twenty years 
later before applied Physiology and the facts 
of science and experience had so far impressed 
the need of preventive studies in relation to 
disease as to make it important to patronize 
the word Hygiene, and now and then to attach 
it in name tothe chair either of Physiology or 
Therapeutics. Even then it was delectable 
ground for superficial men who could easily 
write about cold water and cleanliness and 
various other composition topics, but who had 
formed no ideas of its radical relation to the 
causes of disease, or of the deep science and 
philosophy which it involved. It was not until 
Dr. Parkes, of Wetley, wrote his classic 
octavo on Hygiene, that it came forth as a dis- 
tinct art and a new ecience, to which each 
decade has made great accessions. Even 
yet most of the popular books that are 
written, even for schools, are not books on 
Hygiene at all, but treat of Anatomy and 
Physiology. itis true that generally a half 
page or page about Hygiene is added. But in 
almost all such books it is apparent that struc- 
ture and function are primarily presented, and 
that these are not so limited as to make them 
correlative to a fuller teaching of Hygiene. 
Even the one which most commends itself to 
us has only Physiology upon the cover and 
both Anatomy and Physiology upon the title- 
page. It is far easier to prepare books on 
Anatomy and Physiology than upon Hygiene, 
just as it is always easier to make a record of 
facts or statistics than it is to deduce full and 
correct conclusions therefrom. But there is 
another view still more to be considered. A 
new and excellent word has been added; and 
now Hygiene is ground out between Anatomy 
and Physiology as the upper and Temperance 
as the nether millstone. We are thoroughly 
in favor of the teaching of the evils of alcohol 
and tobacco, and especially to the young. We 
believe, in some form or other, this teaching 
should form a part of the moral instruction 
given in the schools. It should be fully im- 
pressed in those lessons in habit formation 
which should be distinctly given in each 
school. But we wish to suggest the inquiry 
whether the teaching of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene in the schools only in order to 
teach total abstinence is not unwise. A friend 
of ours recently on a visit to New England, 
took upon his lap a little girl and said: ‘‘My 
dear, do you go to school?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
“What are you studying?’’ ‘‘ Hygiene, sir.” 
“What is Hygiene?” ‘Ob! it’s something 
about alcohol.” We have recently had in our 
hands several books which make very much 
the same impression upon us. The general 
title is Physiology. But it is wenderful how in 
them everything is made subservient to the 














teaching of Temperance. The books are writ- 
ten to teach Physiology or Hygiene only very 
incidentally, andin order to turn and twist 
every possible statement into an argument 
against alcohol. We could name one, which 
plainly puts on its cover Temperance Physiol- 
ogy, and so announces its designs, and pro- 
ceeds in a fair and quite correct way to treat 
of the subject. We could name another old 
fourteen weeks’ course, fitted up with a hor- 
rid ideal plate as a frontispiece, which, here 
and there and all over, has inserted something 
true or untrue about alcohol, and is largely 
puffed by the publisher ‘and as largely con- 
demned by every physician into whose hands 
it falls. 

We should be sorry in this day to take up 
any books on Hygiene that did not give a cer- 
tain sound against the use of alcohol by any- 
body in any form, unless as a medicine directly 
prescribed by a physician. We are in full sym- 
pathy with the teaching of temperance in the 
schools and with the teaching of it as a part 
of Hygiene. But we are not in sympathy with 
the use of Physiology and Hygiene as trade- 
marks for books whose primary object is only 
to teach that part of Hygiene and Physiology 
which will magnify the evils of alcohol. Many 
of the bills passed by legislatures, and many 
more which have been urged and lost, are open 
to the grave suspicion that they have not been 
passed in the general interests of Hygienic 
instruction, of which this is a legitimate part, 
but only with the special design of a Temper- 
ance Manual. This kind and mode of intro- 
duction will not last. To write a book on 
Temperance as illustrated by Anatomy, Phys- 
iology and Hygiene is entirely legitimate. But 
to write a book on Physiology and Hygiene, in 
which these subjects are made entirely sub- 
servient to the Temperance question, is not so 
wise. We write this in the hope that those 
who hereafter write books or introduce Hy- 
gienic bills into legislatures will call them by 
their right names. If we had our way we 
would put temperance manuals into every 
school in the United States. Butin so doing 
we would not put on the title page, ‘A Man- 
ual of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,” 
but ‘‘ Temperance Lessons as taught by Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Hygiene.” 


Biblical Research, 


HAVE WE A BIBLICAL BACCHUS? 


Not long ago Prof. A. H. Sayce and Dr. A, 
Neubauer had a conversation in regard to ‘‘ the 
origin of Semelé.” Dr. Neubauer calls this 
divinity “the wine goddess Semelé”; while 
Professor Sayce adds that the Assyrian ‘‘Samela, 
or Semelé, seems to have been the goddess of the 
grape.” Hitherto this divinity has been sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Greek mythology; but 
now these authorities would trace her history 
further back, Dr. Neubauer to Phoenicia, Pro- 
fessor Sayce to Babylonia. Dr. Neubauer justi- 
fies his conjecture by reference to a bilingual 
inscription recently discovered in a small bay 
in the western part of the Pirmus, reading in 
Phonician and Greek, 
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and to be translated: 


“T Mahdash, son of Pen-Semlat, a man of Kition. 
Numenios: a citizen of Citium.” 

Here Mahdash and “Numenios” are equiva- 
lent; WIN, hadash, being the new moon, ac. 
cording to Professor Euting, who first published 
the inscription, and vouzyvia being the new 
moon with the Greeks; elsewhere Bon-hadash, 
son of the moon, occurring in place of Mah- 
dash, Pen, or Pene, also, usually precedes the 
name of a god, or a goddess, following; as in 
the instance of Pen-Ba’al, and in that of Pen-iel, 
or Penuel, with which we are familiar in the 
story of Gen. xxxii, 30, 31. Whence Semlat, the 
goddess following Pen in this case, as the form 
is feminine, naturally appears to be the Pha- 
nician prototype of the Grecian Semelé, And 
from this follows another induction—the femi- 
nine Semlat implies a masculine Semel, just as 
Ba’alat is conditional upon Ba’al. We are thus 
led to the result of the existence, in ancient 
times, among Semitic races, of a deity, Semel,and 
one presumably often represented in the formof 
an idol. But it happens that the word semelisa 
biblical term whose meaning has been a mystery 
to translators from the LXX down to the re- 
cent Revisers, to lexicographers—even Gesenius 
—and to the whole array of commentators upen 
the Old Testament. A glance at the passages 
will show how this solution would clear up the 
riddles. Thus, Deut. iv, 16, now rendered, “the 
similitude of any figure,” would become much 
clearer by being understood, ‘‘ Lest ye become 
corrupt, and make you a graven image, the like- 
ness of any Semel, in the likeness of male or 
female.” Or, II. Chron. xxxiii, 7, now reading 

**And he set a carved image, the idol which he 
had made,” is really tautological—a tautology 
partially removed by the English synonomy 
‘* idol,” the Hebrew literally rendered being ‘‘a 
carved image the carved image” ; becomes clear 











—= 
when translated, ‘And he set up the raven 
image of the Semel which he made,” § ¥. 15, 
in the same chapter, becomes much more defi. 
nite than ‘‘And Manasseh took away the strange 
gods, and the idol out of the house of the Lord,” 
by this new light, “‘And he;took away the strange 
gods, and the Semel out of the House of the 
Lord,” implying that the deity referred to Wasa 
foreign one along with “the host of Heaven,” 
yet none the less an idolatrous image, familiar 
to the people of Israel. But the greatest aig 
would be given by this construction to one of 
the visions ef Ezekiel, recorded in ch. yijj, 
Four are here described, three of which—the 
last three—the Egyptian veneration of Animals, 
the mourning for the Phoenician Tammuz, the 
worship of the Sun—are perfectly intelligible ; 
but the fourth, the cultus of the Image of 
Jealousy, v. 3, has remained obscure and inex- 
plicable to the present day. If now, instead of, 
**to Jerusalem to the door of the inner gate that 
looketh toward the north, where was the seat of 
the image of jealousy, which provoketh to 
jealousy,” we render, “ the Semel of jealousy,” 
and understand—homage to the god Seme) pro- 


voking Jehovah to jealousy—all will be plain, . 


The image of the Phoenician god Adonis, Ba’s| 
Tammuz, muy or may not have been introduced 
into the Temple, but his cultus certainly 
was; 80 it would be only equally natural to ip 
troduce the cultus of another Phoenician 
deity, Semel, into the Temple, either with 
or without his representation in form, 
The one was lamented with 
impure rites; the other was honored with ing 
briate revelry. Likewise, in the above cited 
passages, the profane worship implied would be 
that of the Dionysiac mysteries, the intoxication 
of wine indulged in by the devotees of Bacchus, 
This conjecture leads to some eurious analogies, 
The Edomite prince nbpw, Samlab, hailed from 
npiwp Masrekah, signifying ‘‘ Wine-land,” 
recalling Sorek, the valley of grapes and a pecu- 
liarly choice variety of vine. As the god Tam- 
muz, with his worship, was brought into Phani- 
cia from Babylonia, so apparently was the god- 
dess Semlat with her service. Ina list of “the 
divine judges” whose images stood in the temple 
of Assur at Kalah Shergat, mention is made 
in a cuneiform tablet of the goddess Semeld, 
an exact equivalent of Samlah and Semelé, Ac 
cordingly, when Ezekiel was writing his vision 
of the Semel provoking the Lord to jealousy, 
he knew all! about the divinity from personal ac- 
quaintance in his place of exile, the country of its 
nativity. Moreover, the nameof the Edomite 
prince Samlah is identical with that term 
nSpwn, has-simlah, “the garment” which 
Shem and Japheth took and, laying it upon 
both their shoulders, went backward and cov- 
ered the nakedness of their father, Noah, when 
overcome with wine. As the parallel of the 
Deluge has been found in Babylonia, so Dr. 
Neubauer hopes the wine-legend of Noah will 
yet be found in some form upon Chaldean or 
Assyrian tablets, and with it a clearing of tbis 
has-simlah, regarded by him as not yet certain- 
ly interpreted. All this is admirable in the 
highest degree, if true. But, is it sound? The 
whole proposition rests on an assumption— 
viz., that Semelé was the goddess of wine, and 
this simply because she was the mother of 
Dionysius. Professor Sayce argues, ‘‘Semelé 
seems to have been the goddess of the grape, 
who was consumed by the fierce heat of the sun 
while giving birth to the wine-god.” But it by 
no means follows that because Bacchus became 
the god of wine, therefore his mother must 
have been the goddess of wine before him: 
this is quite too retroactive. The question 
is, Was Semelé in point of fact regarded as 
the goddess of wine? To which the answer 
“No” must be given. It would be well 
for Dr. Neubauer and Professor Sayce 
first to establish their postulate by evi- 
dence, and advocate it afterward. We 
may add that this is by no means the first ap- 
pearance of the word semelin a Phoenician in- 
scription. It occurs in a record upon a pedestal 
of white marble found at Larnaca in Cyprus and 
published under the enumeration of *‘ XXXVII¢ 
Citienne” by DeVogii¢, in his Mélanges 
@ Archéologie,” p. 2 ff., pl. I. The term is trans- 
lated “statue” by DeVogiié; but, such is the 
condition of the stone immediately after the 
word that the reading may be either np, abo, 
or nbpp, with equal ease, according to the 
pleasure of the theorist. In fact DeVogiié does 
read m$pp; and the occurrence of the word s0 
near the site of Citium, dating also from “the 
third year in the reign of Melekiathon, king of 
Citium,” of which town Mahdash—Numenios 
was a citizen, is something of a coincidence. 
Onz of the corrections of the manuscript 
made by Bryennios in his editio princeps of the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” it is well known, if 
‘Qeavva tq vigi Aa Bid for d¢ avva ry beg Aafid 
The correetion of ej to vigs, though natural 
and suggesting itself to any biblical student, is 
not necessary to a good sense, and is not adopted 
by Dr. Schaff in his edition of the “ Teaching.’ 
But the other correction is one which sometimes 
has to be made even in our printed editions 
the New Testament, and most likely has more oF 
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manuscri t authority to backitup. For ex- 
yes in ond Greek New Testament of Colinwus 
aon de Colines), the step-father of Robert 
~— Paris, 1534, while in Matthew xu, 9, 
ye find the correct reading dGcavvain both 
, in Mark xi, 9, 10 we find d¢ ana, 
Js s unpossible that the compositor or proof- 
reader supposed that the meaning was ‘as 
Anus,” bus exceedingly probable that some 
manuscript authority was followed. Similarly, 
the scribeof the manuscript of the “Teaching” 
was probably under no misapprehension as to the 
meaning, Whatever be the cause of his separat- 
jng the word. In neither case would it be cor- 
tect to take Gvvd (or avvG) as & proper name, 
since the latter has the accent on the first sylla- 
ble: Avva. 








Science. 


NoRMALLY & branch proceeds only from a bud 
st the base of a leaf stalk, and, as we read 
potanical text books, buds that appear between 
the nodes, from which the leaves spring—adven- 
fitious buds—are scarcely admitted as absolutely 
yew creations, but as in some unexplained way 
original, though dormant and invisible organ- 
jms. Certainly as much attention has not been 
given to the production of adventitious buds as 
the subject deserves. The paper of Professor 
Bessey on the formation of such buds on the 
stems of dodder (Cuscuta) read at the Phila- 
delphia meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in which the break- 
ing ous of branches anywhere along the stem is 
noted, has caused more attention to be given to 
the whole subject. So far as the observation 
itself goes, Dr. Bessey has himself discovered 
that it 18 not origina), having been noted in 
Germany several years ago ; but the cause is yet 
pot well understood. Dr. Dodel-Port, quoted 
by Bessey, seems to connect the phenomena with 
atra nourishment. ‘They appear in the best 
nourished plant”; but in general these extra or 
adventitious buds appear where there can be no 
advantage of this character. Florists grow a 
very large number of plants from root-euttings, 
and shoot-buds appear from any point along the 
center of these root pieces, Begonias and the 
vel-known window plant Bryophyllum calyct- 
wm, make shoot-buds and piants from many 
pow of their surface, and proliferous ferns are 
vel known, buds forming both on roots and 
frouds, Willows and maples, headed back, pro- 
duee numerous tus and eventually branches 
just beneath the cut, where certainly no dor- 
mant or bark-covered buds could have before ex- 
istedin connection with any reeognized law of 
phyllotaxis ; and among the most common of 
observations is that in large trees of cotton- 
wood, Osage orange or horse chestnuts, an in- 
numerable quantity of shoots will sprout the 
following year from the edge of the new wood at 
the exposed part. The shoot-buds are certainly 
formed here out of the cambium matter of the 
tame season, What would have been a wood 
cell has become a growing shoot, The subject 
is one of growing interest with vegetable physi- 
ologista, 





++-sBeds of iron ore of enormous thickness 
and length are found in the southwestern part 
ofUtah Territory. The croppings are so bold 
and black that they may be seen for miles. The 
ores consist of both magnetite and hematite. 
The magnetite is often crystalline, and exhibits 
surfaces covered with octahedral crystals. 
Lodestone is found haviog an unusual degree 
of strength, capable of sustaining great num- 
bers of large nails, and almost half its weigh, 
of fragments. The locality is about sixty miles 
touth of the terminus of the railway, and very 
little has been done to develop it. Coal of an 
inferior quality is abundant near Cedar City, 
thous twelve miles from the ores. 


-+.sThe new star in the Nebula of Androme- 
ts became invisible in ordinary telescopes be- 
fore the end of November, and finally disap- 
peared entirely about the first of January. The 

has resumed its familiar appearance, and 

itis doubtful whether it was ever in reality at 
ul affected by the presence of the star, though 
of course the effect of the star upon the eye 
Modified the appearance of things quite 
Tomi. The star near Chi Orionis turns out 
be merely a fine specimen of Secchi’s third 
‘ype, a variable, with a long, but as yet unde- 
alr ) Period. It is slowly fading, and has 
rady fallen about a magnitude and a half in 
brightness, 


+++An English party will be sent to observe 
we total solar eclipse of August 28th at the 
inland of Grenada, off the coast of South 
e ca. Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the Massa- 
Usetts Institute of Technology, is also expect- 
oe" KO to the same neighborhood with one or 
cari Sstisiants. The eclipse there will begin 
high, b the morning, before the sun is very 
Psa the weather prospects are more 
mising than on the coast of Africa, and of 
the risk to health is smaller. 


-+++Palisa announces four more asteroids, 
On March 81st, April 2d, 8d, and 5th 
ie and to be numbered 254, 255, 
» Rho. 256 is of the 12h and the other o: 
Magnitudes; very small even fer 








Personalities, 


At the Frederickson Autograph Sale that 
took place in this city last week, for a fine letter 
written by Martha Washington to her friend 
Mrs. Green, $151 was paid. Two letters of Gen- 
eral Washington, both written before he became 
President, one describing a visit to the Warm 
Springs and the other upon military operations 
in the West, brought $51 each. A number of 
commissions and papers signed by the General 
and President brought from $10.50 to $24 each. 
An autograph letter of Cruikshank, illustrated 
with pen-and-ink sketches, sold for,$130. A let- 
ter from Charles Dickens, in which he speaks of 
the gratification which the reception of the 
* Obristmas Carol” had given him, brought $30, 
anda letter from Thomas Carlyle, written in 
1865, sold for the same amount. 


«seeThe London Truth described the lifein 
Paris of Isabella of Spain, in an entertaining let- 
ter. Queen Isabella has with her as chief lady 
companion the Duchesse de Hijar, and a gentle- 
man companivn, the Marquis of Villasegunda, 
Master of tne Queen’s household. Her Majesty 
avoids talking about polities, and still more 
talking about the spouse to whom she bas been 
reconciled, and whom she has left behind her. 
He is to resume his solitary old train d’existence 
at Epinay-in-the-Marsh. She is waiting upon 
Providence and Spanish politicians, and has no 
idea what to-morrow or the day after may bring 
forth, Her face bears no deep trace of sorrow, 
and the shows not only animation but gayety in 
conversation, She has grown very stout and 
unromantic looking. 


ssesThe death of the benevolent and highly 
respected Sir Henry Taylor, which recently so 
shocked a large circle of his London friends, 
was singular and sudden. He sat at luncheon 
with his family, apparently in fine health and 
spirits, The others of the group rose and left 
the room, Sir Henry remaining seated, winding 
his watch, with one hand on his knee. A serv- 
ant presently noticed that he did not replace 
the watch in his pocket and spoke to him. He 
had died instantaneously of heart disease, 





....The venerable Governor Smith, popular- 
ly known as “‘ Excra Billy Smith,” at one period 
of his administration in Virginia, visited Wash- 
ington and the House of Representatives a fort- 
night ago. He is over eighty, and possesses a 
handsome property. 


...-Mr, George W. Childs has given to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania a copy of 
the death-mask of Lincoln, the original being 
in the National Museum, Washington. There 
is a fine replica in an up-town shop in tbis city. 


....During her visit to Liverpool next week, 
Queen Victoria will occupy Nesham House, a 
fine old mansion owned by the town corporation 
and her lodgment when she spent a few days 
in Liverpool thirty-five years ago. 

....Miss Marie Van Zandt, who has been ilj 
for several weeks at Cannes ,was in a sinking 
condition on Saturday, and her recovery,was said 
to be hanging bya thread. 


.-eslt is reported that Don Carlos and his 
party are delighted at the prospect of their ulti- 
mate success, owing to the present complexion 
of Spanish political affairs. 


...-The Duke of Buccleuch has announced 
his decision to give up his famous hounds and 
kennels, and allow them to be disposed of by 
private and auction sales. 


...-Mr. Enoch Platt, who has presented the 
new “ity Library to Baltimore, is over seventy, 
but remarkably vigorous in his physical and 
mental facuities. 


...-Professor Billroth, of Vienna, recently 
received a fee of $5,000 for performing a single 
operation upou the person of a banker at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

....In company of a party of friends, Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett is spending several weeks in 
the Oarolina Highlands. 

....-Lhe wife and daughter of the late Genera! 
McClellan have decided to make their residence 
abroad for at least two years. 


....-Mr, and Mrs. James G. Blaine, Gail Ham- 
ilton and Mr. William Walter Phelps will be at 
Bar Harbor the coming season. 

....Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton leaves the 
South this week, and will return soon to Boston. 
...-Mr. Herbert Gladstone has been du 

chosen into the Reform Club of London, 

...-The late J. B. Lippincott left to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania $2,500. 

....-The salary of Master Workman Powderley 
is only $1,500 per year. 

....Miss Cleveland attended a reception in 
his city last week. 

...-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sails for 
Europe to-day. 

....General Sheridan’s wife has regained her 
health. 


Sebbles. 


--+sAn hour-glass is made smallest in the 
middle. It shows the waist of time. 


--.-There is no immortality for spring 
ehickens, They have their necks twirled en 
earth. 


..-- Bowling alleys should be popular with the 
Knights of Labor, as somebody has to ‘set em 
up” whenever there is a strike. 


oe Restaurant Customer: ‘“ What have you 
this morning?” Wuiter: “Beefsteak and shad; 
shad all gone. What’il you have?” 


-.-.Gertrude: ‘*How cruel! Why did you 
snub that poor little man?” Maud: “Why, 
it’s the latest fashion. Only a ‘boy cut.’”” 





-»».A lady who was a member of a class 
studying art concluded a recitation on Benja- 
min Haydon by saying that ‘‘toward the close of 
his life he committed suicide.” 


-.».If Clara Louise Kellogg is ‘America’s 
greatest diva,” as some declare, the Cunard 
company should make an attempt to secure her 
services in the ‘“Oreg”’—but perhaps she 
wouldn’t do it after all. 


.-.-Bhirley Brooks, on one occasion, looking 
over Edmund Yates’s buok shelves, saw a vol- 
ume rather loudly labeled on the back 
‘“Homer’s Iliad.” ‘ Yes,” dryly drawled the 
editor of Puneh, “I believe Homer's ‘Iliad’ is 
the best.” 


....Betsy, an old colored cook, was moan- 
ing around the kitchen the other day, when her 
mistress asked her if she wasill. ‘‘No ma’am, 
not ’zactly,” said Betsy. ‘But the fac’ is, I 
don’t feel ambition ‘nough to get out of my 
own way.” 


..+-“‘Fannie Finch fried five flounder fish 
for Frances Fowler's father.” Tne Alcona 
County Review, an esteemed contemporary, says 
that if large-mouthed girls will repeat this 
pretty sentence enough times and with suffi- 
cient rapidity their mouths will grow smaller. If 
it gets monotonous they can turn it around 
and let Frances fry the fish for Fannie’s 
father. 


.-..The late Sir Henry Taylor was full of 
stories, some of which may not have appeared 
previously in print. Many of them related to 
Charies Buller. On one occasion, an excited 
member of Parliament jostled Baller in the lob- 
by, saying : “‘I beg your pardon ;I was hurrying 
to hear——speak.” ‘‘He has spoken.” * Did 
he speak well? He’s my cousin.” ‘My dear 
sir, he couldn’t have spoken worse if he’d been 
your brother.” 


....'* Come, doctor, you are very skillful. I 
will give you the honor of carving.” ‘*‘ With 
pleasure, Madam.” And immediately thedocter 
begins his task. He is very absent-minded, and 
when he has finally made a deep cut in the leg 
of mutton he stops, takes a roll of linen and 
some lint out of his pocket and carefully band- 
ages the wound. Then, after regarding it criti- 
eally, he remarks, with professional gravity, 
while the guests are stupefied with astonishment: 
“There, with rest and good eare, there is noth- 
ing to fear.” 


....Major Gassaway, a prominent San Antonio 
lawyer, seemed tired and worn out on returning 
to hie residence. ‘‘You look tired, dear. I 
suppose you have had a hard day’s work again 
in court,” says Mrs. Gassuway. ‘‘ Yes, I’m very 
tired. I've had a difficult case ; but I’ve won it.” 
** You had better take a cup of tea, and then go 
to bed and take a good night’s rest.” ‘* No rest 
for me tc-night. I'll have to sit up and watch 
the stable with a shot-gun to see that the 
carriage-horze is not stolen.” ‘*Why, who is 
going to steal it?” ‘ You see, I was defending 
one of the worst horse-thieves in Western Texas 
this afternoon, andI cleared him. He is foot- 
loose now, and I am afraid he will come around 
to-night and steal my horses. Nobody’s horses 
wili be safe until that double-eyed scoundrel is 
out of town.” 


....The following story comes from a school 
in the Midlands. The master told the boys of 
the third class to write a short essay on Olum- 
bus. The following was sent up by an ambitious 
essavist: “Oolumbus was a man who could 
make an egg stand on end without breaking it, 
The King of Spain said to Clumbus: ‘Oan you 
discover Ameriea?’ ‘Yes,’ said Clumbus, ‘if 
you will give me aship.’ So he had a ship, and 
sailed over the sea in the direction where he 
thought America ought to be found. The sail- 
ors quarreled, and said they believed there was 
no such place. But after many days the pilot 
came to him and said: ‘Clumbus, I see land.’ 
‘Then that is America,’ said Clambus, When 
the ship got near, the land was full of black 
men. Clumbus said: ‘Is thia America?’ ‘ Yes, 
it is,’ said they. Then he said: ‘I suppose you 
are the Niggers?’ ‘Yes,’ they said; ‘we are.’ 
The chief said: ‘I suppose you are Clumbus.’ 
*You are right,’ said he. Then the chief turned 





to his men, and said: ‘There ia no help for it, 
We are diseovered at last.’” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BOTTERILL, E. M. C©., accepts cali to Fair 
Haven, Vt. 

BRUCE, J. M., Hudson, N. Y., resigns, 

CROSS, Henry, accepts call to Manasquan, N. J 
EDWARDS, J. H., Exeter, R. L, resigns. 
FLETCHER, Franz, Tremont, N. Y., called to 
West Hoboken, N. J. 

HARRIS, Wittiam, St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Tabernacle ov., New York City. 

HAYNES, L. M. §8., inst. pastor in First ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

HENRY, Foster, died recently in Hinsdale, N. 
H., aged 69. 

MERRILL, O. H., Marion, accepts call to Johns- 
town, N. Y. 

WHITEHOURST, Jacos, ord. pastor in East New 
York, L.I., April 14th. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Aanrox C., Thompson, Conn., resignd. 

BEEBE, Ai BERT G., Middlefield, accepts call to 
Southwick, Mass, 

BISSELL, Henry N., Armada, Mich., resigns, 

BOSTWICK, Ermer D., Hudson, Mich., called 
to Ridgway, Penn, 

BOSWORTH, Epwarp I., accepts call to Mt 
Vernon, O. 

CHAPIN, 8. W.. Bangor, Me., accepts eall to 
Holden and Dedham, Me. 

CORWIN, Cuantes L., Morris, Ill., resigns. 

ORESSMAN, A. A., Albion, accepts eall to Wa- 

00, Neb, 

CROMER, J. C., Broad Brook, Conn., resigns. 

DOLE, Sytvesrer R., Sylvania, O., resigns: 

EVANS, E. C., Cincinnati, O., called to Welsh 
ch., Fair Haven, Vt. 

a Francis J., inst, in East Amherst, 

ass. 

FULLER, A. H., accepts call to Wost Medway, 
Maes. 

GEROULD, Samvet L., inst. in Hollis, N. H. 

GRIFFIS8, Witu1am E., inst. in Shawmut ch., 
Buston, Mass. 

HALL, Gronce A., inst. in South eb., Pea- 
body, Mass. 

HILL, Exen L., Neponset, accepts call to Rose- 
mond, [il. 

JONES, Joun A., South Vellejo, Oal., accepts 
call to Jennings, La. 

a Witt W,, inst. in Bound Brook, 


KELLOGG, H. Martin, Greenwich, Conn, 
called to Minchester, N. J. 

LIND3aY, Grorce, First ch., Pierre, Dak., te- 
signs. 

MARTIN, Groner, Hartford and Lock, 0., re- 
sigDs. 

ODLIN, James E., Pembroke, called to Hollis, 
N. 4. 


PEARSE, Frank F., Raymond, callled to Rio 
and Wyocena, W18. 

PHELPS, Freperick B., Erving, Mass, accepts 
call to Suilivao, N. A: 

PORTER, T. AktTuur, Chippewa Lake, accepts 
call to Hersey, Mich. 

RADFORD, Wautsr, North Adams, Mich., 
accepts cali io Bioomer, la. 

REED, Artur T., Chardon, O., accepts call to 
become general missionary for Connectivut. 

SAWIN, I. P., Medford, Mass., accepts call to 
First Presbyterian cb., Troy, N. Y. 

SCOTT, Joun, accepts call to Haddam Neck, 
Conn, 

SCUDDER, Jon L., First ch., Minneapolie, 
Mion., ascepts call to First ch., Jeraey City, 
N. J. 


SMITH, Davin O., Annawan, accepts call to 
Neponsect, [il. 

SMITH, Wiit1am E., Odell, accepts call to Lock- 
port, [iL 

WIARD, H. D., Chicago, accepts call to H. M, 
Suverintendency of South Dakota. 

WOODARD, Franor, Gridley, Ill, called to 
Cheltenham cb., St. Louis, Mo, 

PRESBYTEBIAN. 


BAIN, J. W., called to First ch., Altoona, Penn. 

COBB, Exszen B., Rampano, N. Y., called to 
Forty-first St. ch., Ohicago, Lil., arid to 
Second ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

CLARK, Davro, Dallas, Tex., removes to Chi- 
cago, Il. 

DILL, A. C., Deadwood, Dak., accepts call to 
Freedom, N. J. 

GLOVER, C. P., Beemersville, called to First 
ch., N. J. 

GREY, Ta mas J., Alleghany Sem., accepts call 
to Meriden, O 

KELSEY, Epwaup D., inst. pastor in Out- 
choque, L. L. 

LEE, R. T., Calvary oh., Portland, Or., re- 
signs. 

LITTELL, Lurses, Holt, removes to Morrice, 
Mich. 

PURVES, Groxce T., called to Westminster ch., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

ROGERS, Epwiy E., Allen 8t. ch., New York 
Ouy, resigos. 

TODD, M. E., Meriden, 0., accepts call to 
Lyons, Ia. 

WOBRALL, J. B., inst. pastor in Galesburg, 
ll. 


WOLFERZ, Lovzs, inst. pastor in Zion German 
ch., New Yurk City. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CASE, Witu1am Paas, accep's cali to Ohurch 
of the Good Shepherd, Scranton, Penn, 
DEGEN, Henny V., Asbury Park, N. J.. re« 

moves to 725 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BATON, Anrsurn W., New York Oity, accepts 

call te Cnestout Hill, near Boston, Mass, 
LACY, T. H., aceepts call to St. Paul's, Weston 





. Va. 
WATSON, Samvuzt N., Mexico, Mo., accepts 
call to Trinity eh., Iowa City, Ia, 
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lus, 


Tus solemn Gregorian and other harmonies 
of Lent, followed by the jubilant strains of 
Easter music from soloists, choruses, orchestras 
and organs in the churches, was the music that 
monopolized attention last week. Many, doubt- 
less, who go to church at no other time, go in 
Holy Week and in Eastertide, if not to pray, then 
to harken, The general scale of performanee in 
this city in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches is now higher than ever before, and sel- 
dom have more elaborate programs been inter. 
preted than this year, with more imposing musica} 
effect. In the Roman Catholic and Ritualistic 
Episcopal churches the choice of the masses, 
anthems, vesper services and instrumental num- 
bers still leaves a great deal to be desired on the 
part of conscientious musicians. Such persons 
must again be sorry to find the florid melodies o¢ 
German, Italian and French and other composers 
almost entirely superseding the sober but sublime 
harmonies of the true ecclesiastical schools. Bug 
there are signs of a purer taste developing, and 
the operatic in spirit, and in title, was less con. 
spicuous this season than hitherto. We note 
evidences of improvement in the future clearly 
manifested on all sides. Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal organists and choir leaders seem to 
have waked up to the fact that because the sol- 
emn words of the service are used as its basis, a 
very splendid piece of sentimental and dramatic 
composition may musically be « Dass or 
anthem or sequence only in name. Presby- 
terian, Dutch Reformed, and Methodist organ- 
ists seem to be realizing that operatic quartets 
and quintets and overtures need not be drawn 
upon and “ rearranged” for the worship of their 
churches. Tae following masses were sung in 
the city on Easter Sunday: At St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedra), Cherubini’s Fourth ; at Old St. Patrick’s, 
Haydu’s Imperial ; at St. Ignatius, (P. E.) Gou- 
nod’s “‘Sacré Coeur” ; St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, 
Haydn’s Third; St. Leo’s, Haydn’s Sixteenth; 
Saint Pius’s, Mozart’s Seventh and Von Weber’s 
in E Fiat (portions) ; Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, Haydn’s Fifth, in part; and at St. Mary 
the Virgin’s, Haydn’s “Imperial.” The propor- 
tion of Haydn’s masses is to be remarked and 
regretted. 

Outside, however, of the Masses, the music 
in the Roman Catholic churches was generally 
characterized by an improvement in its deriva- 
tion, an improvement on both Easter of last 
year and the Easter of 1884. In numerous Epie- 
copal churches a particular advance is to be rec- 
ognized. Services by English composers were 
largely used. Mornington, Barnby, Stainer, 
Smart, Tours, Gauntlett, Greatorex, Sullivan, 
and others, either complete or in part, did ac- 
ceptable duty. Easter is the appointed time for 
choir-changes and any general overturnings in 
musical matters among the congregations. 
There were fewer changes this year in this city 
than usual, most of the singers remaining in 
their accustomed posts. The same may be said 
of the organists. 

In regard to the solemn service of the Tenebrws 
which is sung on Good Friday afternoon at the 
Cathedral, the performance of the office this 
year was highly to be commended. The large 
ehoir sang solidly and well. A very large con- 
gregation of all denominations, Catholics and 
Protestants, usually come together to it. Tene- 
br is, however, less interesting to the majority 
of ears than almost any other of the Holy Week 
offices. To hear the matins and lauds shrilly 
and quickly sung, without accompaniment, in 
‘unisonous chant (for the greater part) must 
soon becomes tedious to persons without aay 
special devotional feeling for the occasion, The 
Miserere of Allegri and the Benedictus of Pales- 
trina, both from the Sistine Chapel Collection, 
were given with a solemn and beautiful effect 
by the choir in full harmony; but Allegri’s fa- 
mous setting of the psalm loses its distinctive 
beauty entirely because the abellimenti cannot 
be introduced into it outside of the Papal Chapel, 
We often hear repeated the story of Mozart's 
feat of writing gown the Allegri Miserere 
from memory and, after only a single cor- 
rection, playing a copy of it which the 
maestro di cappela at Rome declared to 
ail intents and purposes entirely correct. It 
ought to be remembered that the feat was not 
so much the writing down the harmonies of the 
chant, which a musical talent of the first order 
and a trained ear might accomplish compara- 
tively readily, but the insertion from ear and 
memory of those amazing abellimenti, which 
may be defined as very elaborate four-part ca- 
denzas introduced in course of the chant at 
4) portunities eo by long tradition in the 
Sistine Choirs. ozart’s feat was his accuracy 
in these, rather than the fundamental harmony 
of Allegri. There is only one place where one 
can hear it with all its profound religious and 
musical effect ; and that is at Rome; nor under 
existing conditions, and the attitude of the Vati- 


can, is that privilege likely, soon to fall to travelers 
or to the residents of the Eternal City. 





Ms. Epmunp ©. Stanton, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, sailed for 
Europe last week to make arrangements for the 
season of 1836—’s7. Herr Seidl and Frau Kraus 
wife of Herr Seidl) were also with Mr. Stanton. 

e party were bound for Bremen direct. Mr. 
Stanton is anxious to secure Frau Malten, of 
Dresden, as an addition of great value to the 
listef artists. Herr Seid) will return in Octo- 
ber te resume his duties at the Opera-Mouse, 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 9TH. 
SOWING AND REAPING.—Joun IV, 27—43. 


Nores.—** They marveled that he was speak- 
ing with a woman,”—Not “the woman,” as in 
the Common Version. What they wondered at 
was that he should have talked with any woman, 
not that he talked with a Samaritan woman. 
‘* No man said.”— Out of respect for him 
as their teacher. “ Left her waterpot.”—A 
large earthen jar, carried on;the shoulder. 
** Into the city.” —Sychar. “ All things that 
ever I did.”—Referring to his intimate knowl- 
edge of her married life. ‘* Can this be the 
Christ?”—She did not, as the Old Version im- 
plies, say she thought he was the Christ, but 
she suggested it to the people. —** Rabbi.” — 
A term of especial respect. The Jews regarded 
arabbias a man of the highest honor. 
‘* Said one to another.” —They treated him with 
a certain distant fear, and did not dare to ask 
him directly. ** My meat isto do the will,’ 
etc.—That explained why he was talking to the 
woman. Here was work to be done. 
“There are yet four months."—This does 
not imply that this was just four 
months before harvest, but, rather, that the 
saying meant there are four months from 
plowing to reaping. ‘* White already.” —As 
wheat gets yellow or whitish when it is all ready 
to harvest. The field here is the people, Jews 
or Samaritans, that needed to know of God. 
“* Receiveth wages.”—In this life, in the 
joy he has in seeing his harvest. **Gathereth 
Sruit unto life eternal.”"—To his own and to 
that of the souls he teaches. ** The saying.” 
—This “saying,” ‘‘One sowetb,” etc., was a 
Jewish proverb, “ Others have labored,” — 
Prophets down to the time of John and Jesus 
himself. “Besought him to abide with 
hem”; ‘two days.”—It was considered proper 
to remain so, when invited, for three days, but 
not more, when on a new invitation. 
“This is wndeed the Saviour of the world.”— 
The Messiah was then expected as a Saviour. 
Perhaps the Samaritans depended Jess on find- 
ing a Messiah who should be a temporal king. 

Instruction.—Christianity gives woman an 
honorable place in society. It relieves woman of 
a position of suspicion or disrespect. Men owe 
much to Christianity ; women owe everything to 
it. 

Jesus took every opportunity, even when weary, 
to do people good. He was not afraid he would 
be misunderstood. He did not care for his rep- 
utation so much as for the good he might do. 

There was something very dignified and re- 
served about Jesus, which made men afraid to 
treat him with freedom. He felt the weight 
and seriousness of his mission, and did not 
stoop to speak lightly even with his disciples. 

Have you learned something from Jesus? 
Then go and tell somebody about him. Be as 
good as was this Samaritan woman. 

Food gives strength to the body. It is what the 
body needs. What the soul needs is to do Ged’s 
service. The soul that is full of God’s work, that 
is trying to please him, is fed; it grows. The 
soul that does not find Christian life and work 
is starved; it dies. He is a blessed man that 
finds plenty of work to do. 

Christ’s work was to talk with a poor, igno- 
rant, despised, simple woman. We should be 
satisfied if we can find as good work as that to 
do. No one is too poor, too weak, not to have 
a claim on us, 

Christ had much to say about the harvest, 
He said it was plenteous ; he said it was ripe. It 
isso now. It is everywhere waiting for the 
reapers. The whole heathen world is a ripe 
field. All around us isthe harvest wasting for 
lack of reapers. If we donot reap it for Christ’s 


garner, Satan’s emisearies will reap it for his. 
Every rumseller is Satan’s harvester. The young 
are tempted in a hundred ways to enter paths 
of sin. It is our duty, it shouid be our meat, to 
draw them back to God. 

The harvest around us is ripe. There are 
scores around all of us who are accessible to a 
word of Christian instruction or encouragement, 
Speak a word for Christ; thrust in the sickle 
and you will be sure to gather a harvest. 

Christ has sent his disciples to reap. Are we 
reaping? How much harvest have we gathered 
this year? Let the teacher ask if he has tried to 
gather a harvest. Speak to your scholars sing- 
ly as you have a chance and ask them to become 

bristians. 

We only reap, for others have sowed the seed. 
Remember that your scholars or your associates 
have been brought up in a Christian land, under 
Christian influences, have heard the Gospel 

reached all their lite, and they only need a very 
ittle pressure to enter the Christian life. 

One witness for Christ can go much. That 
one woman’s testimony brought many believers, 
Faithfulness is sure to tell. 

After all, it is Jesus’s words that bring life. 
The woman could only tell what Jesus had first 
told her. Then Jesus followed her into the cit 
and he told of himself, and many more believ 
because of his own word. Let us tell Jesus’s 
word and we will succeed. 

‘The Saviour of the world”! It is a great 
thing to know that Jesus is the Saviour of the 
world; but first let us ask: Is he my Saviour? 
Now we can know this, that he is our Saviour, 
for he has promised to be ; and all we have to do 
is to believe him, and accept him as our Saviour. 
This is all the men of Sychar did ; they believed 





















































on him, that he was the Messiah, the Saviour; 
and they were glad and took him as Savieur, , 





School und College. 


Tue elective system of the University of 
Virginia, which has been in operation for over 
sixty years, is described at length in the April 
number of the Andover Review by Prof. James 
M. Garnett, Professor of English Literature in 
the University. When the University was 
founded by Jefferson in 1825, the subjects of in- 
struction then taught were divided into eight 
schools, each distinct from the other. At the 
present time there -are nineteen of these, of 
which twelve are academic and seven are profes- 
sional, Each of these schools is independent 
of every other, as far as its course and methods 
of instruction are concerned. The professor 
himself is the sole judge of the special subjects 
which he shall include in his course, and of the 
manner in which he shall treat those subjects. 
The Faculty, consisting of the professors as the 
head of each school, is the immediate governing 
body. The Board of Visitors, representing the 
state authority, directs what honors shall be 
awarded in a part or the whole of the course 
taught in each school, and what schools, in 
whole or in part, shall be required for the aca- 
demic and professional degrees of the Universi- 
ty. The Board also appoints annually a chair- 
man of the Faculty. The University receives 
from the state annually $40,000. In return, all 
Virginia students sixteen years of age, passing 
certain examinations or showing certificates, 
are admitted free of tuition. The entering stu- 
dent finds at least ten academic schools open 
for his selection, three of which he is required 
to enter, unless he is of age or has his 
parents’ authority to enter a less number. If 
the student is a candidate for a titled degree, he 
will find these schools grouped in accordance 
with the requirements for that degree, but the 
order in which he shall take up the specified 
schools is left to his own selection. If not acan- 
didate for a titled degree, he can select as he 
pleases. The requirements for the titled degrees 
are strictly specified. Each school gives the 
degree of graduate, on the completion of its 
entire course, but this is distinct from a titled 
degree. The requirements of the University 
are stricter with respect to subjects for the titled 
degrees than those of many institutions which 
still retain the curriculum system; which fact, 
combined with the high standard requisite for 
graduation in each school, accounts for the 
small number of titled degrees conferred by the 
University. The total number in attendance at 
the various schools this year is 303. 


...-The Mount Holyoke Alumn@ Association 
held its second meeting April 17th, at the 
Brooklyn Hights Seminary, Dr. West, principal. 
This Association of graduates of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary has for its purpose to promote 
mutual good fellowship and the interests of the 
institution, The president is Miss Mary A. 
Brigham, teacher in the Brooklyn Hights Sem- 
inary, and the secretary is Miss Jennie E. 
Lemassenca, of Newark, N. J. This meeting 
was devoted to the reading of papers on the 
Seminary and its teachers, by Mrs. P. M. God- 
dard, of Brooklyn, ’46 ; Miss Fanny Church, ’53, 
and several others. TheSeminary will celebrate 
its semi-centennial next year. It has had 2,460 
pupils and 1,674 graduates. Of these 1,800 have 
been teachers, 650 have married professional 
men, 180 have been foreign missionaries and 
80 physicians. Although other strong institu- 
tions, like Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges, 
have sprung up around it, it is still full, with 
287 pupils, 32 teachers and 6 lecturers. In order 
to keep rank with other institutions it needs a 
large endowment, as it has always been con- 
ducted on a very economical basis. This Alum- 
ne Association is endeavoring to endow the 
President’s chair, and will doubtless accomplish 
it by the next anniversary. One gentleman has 
offered to give $10,000 if the ladies will raise the 
other $10,000, and they are actively engaged in 
this effort. 


....Ata special meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Vassar College, held on April 6th, the 
Rev. James M. Taylor, of Providence, was unan- 
imously elected permanent President of the 
college. Mr. Taylor is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is thirty-eight years of 
age, married, and has three children. For the 
past thirteen years he has resided in South Nor- 
walk and Providence. He is said to possess 
great ability and high character. His sister, 
Mrs. Dr. Bissell, has been for two years Presi- 
dent of the Society of the Alumna. 


...-The friends of the Central Presbyterian 
University at Richmond, Ky., will be glad to 
learn that an additional endowment fund of 
$100,000 has recently been subscribed by Pres- 
byterians of that Synod. The largest subscrib- 
ers were Mr. Orville Ford, $20,000, and Mr. W. 
H. MeBrayer, $30,000. The amount was raised 
mainly through the efforts of the chancellor of 
the University, Dr. 8. H. Blanchard. 


....President Holden, of the California State 
University, receives a salary of $8,000—$5,000 as 
President and $3,000 as director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, 
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[ The prompt mention tn our st of “Boobs of the 
will be considered by us an equivalent to ther 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests 
our readers will guide us in the selection 
for further notice, OF tory 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


BY 8. G@. W. BENJAMIN, 
Late U. 8. MINISTER TO Perst, 





Tats handsome volume upon a timely and 
important subject merits special attention 
because the facts and observations jt pre. 
sents to our consideration are from the pen 
of one who is himself profoundly verseg in 
his topic, and equipped with unusual gj. 
ness for the task he has undertaken, Fo 
seventeen years Mr. Schuyler creditably 
served his country abroad both in & con. 
sular and a diplomatic capacity. If, there. 
fore, we cannot always accept his conely, 
sions, we find them worthy of respect, and 
can conscientiously recommend his book to 
our congressmen, who annually have the 
subject of our foreign relations brought to 
their attention, and not infrequently gp. 
proach it with far less fitness than the author 
of this work. 

Large talents and a wide experience with 
home politics do not necessarily enable one 
to grapple intelligently with the questions 
of our foreign relations as represented by 
our public servants abroad. A politician (s 
often the reverse of a statesman. Itig 
owing chiefly to this fact that the most 
glaring errors in our foreign service are 
due, as well as the systematic efforts 
on the part of some of our congressma 
and a portion of our press to de 
preciate the importance of the service or 
to hamper a system already laboring ats 
disadvantage when brought in contat 
with the well-organized service and astute 
functionaries of other nations. It wou 
doubtless prove productive of great in. 
provement, to our diplomatic service % 
least, if the Secretary of State were selectei 
from among those who have already 
served their apprenticeship abroad as well 
as at home, with profit to their country. 
That this has been so rarely the case is an 
evidence of the faint conception of diplo. 
matic duties and exigencies possessed by 
most of our public men. The Federal aé- 
ministration would have avoided many 
blunders and saved the nation considers. 
ble mortification and loss of influence it 
the head of the Foreign office had always 
known as much about diplomacy as about 
the problem how to carry a state in his 
pocket. The counsels of such a Secretary 
would likewise carry more weight with 
the executive on one side and the legisl» 
tive branch on the oher. 

Mr. Schuyler’s work is based on a course 
of lectures given at the Universities of Cor- 
nell and Johns Hopkins. It is in two parts; 
the first an analysis and compendium of 
our foreign service system, and the second 
a résumé of some of the chief transactions 
in the history of United States diplomacy. 
The former division includes three chapters 
devoted respectively to a consideration of 
the *‘ Department of State,” ‘‘our consular 
system” and ‘diplomatic officials.” He 
shows with reasonable clearness the dis 
tinction between the character of the cov 
sular andthe diplomatic service, a distine- 
tion that is slightly nebulous in the minds 
of some who should be better informed. 
At many of our legations it is common for 
the two offices to be combined for the sake 
of economy. The author cites the not it 
frequent practice of England in favor o 
such an arrangement. While we agree 
with Mr. Schuyler’s lucid exposition of the 
reasons why a consul may not act ins d+ 
plomatic capacity, although a minister ca? 
act also as consul, we cannot, with him, a 
prove of appointing our ministers’ consuls 
as well, even if England follows that prac 
tice, because an English minister, acting * 
so as consul, is always furnished with § 
salaried vice-consul, who relieves him of 
his consular duties; whereas a United 
States minister and consul-general is nev 
aided by a consul. The vice-constl & 
lowed by our Government in such acasé i 
an unsalarie dofficer, who is never ¢* 
to act except in the absence of the cons 
general. At many courts the influence ® 
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‘our ministers is lowered by the fact that 


also serve as consuls, while the duties 
of the double office, if properly done, are 
more than sufficient to occupy the most 
efficient officer. It appears that Congress 
js st last beginning to perceive the errors 
of such @ system, and proposes to make a 
change. 

The duties of the two services are well 
and tersely described by Mr. Schuyler. If 
there is a fault in his analysis of this part 
of the subject, it is in the stress laid on the 
duty of our diplomatic officers to entertain. 
It is proper they should do so when possi- 
ble, both for the sake of furthering the 
objects of the legation and for promoting 
tbeir own personal popularity; but cir- 
cumstances may often arise when a minis- 
tercan avoid hospitality by a skillful adapta- 
tion to bis environment; what Mr. Schuyler 
says, however, in regard to the niggardly 
appropriations made for the support of the 
State Department, from the Secretary of 
State down to the lowest consul, is not only 
entirely true, but might have been expressed 
with even greater energy. Either we 
should not undertake to have a foreign 
service, or it should not be so crippled that 
its efficiency is reduced to the point of 
bringing discredit on the flag and inviting 
affronts which, as they are rarely noticed 
by our meek Secretaries at Washington, 
tend still further to bring contempt upon 
our service. It should be more frankly ad- 
mitted by our citizens that what may do 
well enough at home, where an official is 
living among the people, as one of the peo- 
ple, will never do when he is brought in di- 
rect official contact with foreigners in 
fereign lands. To undertake to enforce 
our peculiar views and customs at a for- 
eign court may show grit, or self esteem, 
or what not, but itdoes not show a nice 
sense of propriety, a true view of the rela- 
tions of the things nor a genius for 
diplomacy. As to whether we ought not 
te dispense with a diplomatic service, as 
some claim, is too absurd to discuss; for 
until all the Powers come to a mutual 
agreement to abolish such methods of ar- 
ranging national questions, we must sub- 
mit to employ the same methods as they. 

The observations are very just in which 
the author opposes the app ?intment of 
naturalized citizens to offices abroad, espe- 
cially to the countries from which they 
originally came. What could be more 
absurd than to send one of Swedish parent- 
age as well as nativity to represent the 
United States at the court of Sweden? 
What could be more impolitic or uncour- 
teous than appointing such naturalized citi- 
zen to a court from which he once fled asa 
political refugee? And yet our astute 
statesmen at Washington are constantly 
guilty of such extraordinary eccentricities, 

The second part of Mr. Schuyler’s vol- 
ume is entitled ‘‘ American Diplomatic Ef- 
forts to Protect Commerce and Naviga- 
tion.” It is essentially historical, and is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
United States. The most important divi- 
sion of this part of the book is that relat- 
ingto the Navigation of Rivers. It has 
especial value at this time, because of the 
recent opening of the Congo; it will be re- 
membered that the United States has thus 
far not come out first in the diplomatic dis- 
cussions growing out of this question. Mr. 
Sehuyler’s recent experience as Minister tu 
Roumania also enables him to speak with 
intelligence concerning the numerous tran- 
sactions that have taken place between the 
Powers to regulate the navigation of the 
Danube. While this episode is both inter- 
esting and valuable, it must be admitted 
that it has only a remote relation to Amer- 
ican diplomacy, which is the special topic 
of this work. ; 

Mr. Schuyler has presented us witha 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
American diplomacy. He writes in a tem- 
Perate style, although himself a martyr to 
our peculiar methods, and his account of 
our consular and diplomatic system in its 
Present state will convey to many a fresh 
supply of much-needed information, thus 
Making this volume important as a work 
Of reference. His opinions are expressed 
With dignity, if with occasiona) dryness, 
and so far as they go will prove suggestive 
if not alwaysconvincing. It would be well 
our law-makers to give careful atten- 


_  Wontosome of the points he makes, for 











they are advanced by an expert in a pro- 
fession concerning whose qualifications 
and requirements most of them are mere 
babes and sucklings. 
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RECENT FICTION. 
MR. STOCKTON’S FIRST NOVEL. 


Ix reading some portions of what has been 
written, and in listening to opinions verbally ex- 
pressed here and there, of The Late Mrs. Null, 
Mr. Frank Stockton’s first novel, one could scarce- 
ly help remembering the old truth that mankind 
is divided into three great classes—people who 
think for themselves, people who allow others to 
think for them, and people who never think at 
all. Mr. Stockton has been favorab!y known to 
American and other literary critics, and popular 
among readers of light—not to say the lightest— 
literature, as the writer of a score or so of fantas- 
tic tales of the extravaganza order, in which ab- 
surdities are treated seriously and often withmuch 
ingenuity, and in which improbabi:ity, dressed 
with quiet humor, and occasionally with delicate 
satire, are elements expected. In a longer 
effort of bis peculiar gifts—‘‘ Rudder Grange” 
—Mr, Stockton did his best and most sponta- 
neous work. He let his clever fancy flicker forth 
therein at its highest, and produced a sustained 
and droll burlesque. ‘Rudder Grange” can 
only by favor be termed a story; nor was the 
effort to make it such at all decisive. Incident 
succeeded to incident without much interdepend- 
ence, and to speak of there being a plot to it 
was largely a matter of courtesy. Variety and 
unexpectedness could consequently have full 
swing. It was no precedent for Mrs. NuLu. Since 
** Rudder Grange,” Mr. Stockton has stuck to 
magazine stories, it would seem with great 
wisdom. Some have been in a good vein ; others 
labored, and wanting either true hnmor or the 
grace that attends really admirable fooling. 

What some of Mr. Stockton’s well-wishers and 
appreciaters have demurred to has been the 
seeming injudiciousness with which all that he 
has written has been read, lauded and re-lauded 
by reviewers. Indeed his work has gathered to 
itself an acceptance quite disproportionate to 
its merits, and until it seems to have become a 
literary fad and fashion to use little discrimina- 
tion in regard to it, to regard his mannerism as 
originality, and his undoubted cleverness as 
sheer genius. We cannot determine by what 
standard some well-known reviewers have 
judged Mr. Stockton’s novel. 

From the time when we heard that Mr. 
Stockton was writing this book, we have 
felt keen solicitude for its literary success. 
It was a question whether the sketch-writer 
would be able to deal happily with a plot of 
suitable dimensions, incidents carrying forward 
its course, delineation of character, and the gen- 
eral balance and proportion and spirit which 
ought to pervade a real novel really worth read- 
ing. It is inflicting no crushing and awful dis- 
credit on Mr. Stockton, no shattering inw frag- 
ments the favorite idol of sundry critics and of a 
public who make up their minds that Mr. Stock- 
ton must be a wonderfully brilliant and original 
writer (even if they themselves cannot tell 
just why he is such), no direful fall 
from a giddy hight that will make Mr- 
Stockton an incapable forever, to pronounce his 
novel a failure instead of the success which some 
appear to have soenthusiastically expected, that 
their articles might have been written in type 
sooner than the story itself. Such a failure we 
very regretfully must adjudge it. The slender 
plot—really only suitable to a magazine extrava- 
ganza, such as the author has so often penned— 
is diluted and drawn out t)> weariness and the 
extent of four hundred odd pages of print. Inits 
management the author shows small abisity. The 
incidents are involved without having any natur- 
al or artistic co-relation ; and the final one, how- 
ever amusing in itself, is an anti-climax. Humor 
is elaborately, perseveringly aimed at, and the 
result is that before long it becomes as artificial to 
us as is the smile of the ballerina compared with 
the laugh of high spirits and genuine, merry 
nature. The characters, from first to last—ex- 
aggerations of the sort so peculiarly the author’s 
—become tiresome, nerveless, and their idiosyn- 
crasies get to be an old story and bore us. In 
the outset of the book, too, there is positive con 
fusion in keeping them straight. Detail, over- 
detail, is everywhere. We are continually look- 
ing for something new, brilliant, some specially 
whimsical stroke of fancifulness or burlesque, 
some situation worked up with the delicate art, 
which Mr. Gilbert, for instance, would have 
brought to bear; but we never find what equals 
our expectations. The conversations are too 
often prolix and pointless, The whole novel 
topples over by its own bulk, and that want of 
cohesion and sense of artistic proportion which 
any book, elegant burlesque or other, must ex- 
hibit, There are several very mirth-provoking 
bits of work in the story and pages where this 
or that character becomes temporarily amusing 
and distinct. Peggy, the small black hand- 
maid, and Uncle Isham, whose dialectic obser- 
vations are funny enough; Mrs.Keswick’s state- 
ment of how she was prepared to dispose of 





peripatetic agents by using pills for buckshot ; 
Aunt Patsy and her ride in ber spouse’s ox-cart 
the very ludicrous scene of Mrs. Keswick’s leading 
of Mr. Brandon to the hymeneal altar and then 
tarning nimbly about face from ceremony and 
groom—these are happy flights of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s ingenuity. But the general tedium and 
ponderous artificiality of the long novel; the 
confusion in its conduct, and haziness of most 
of its dramatis-persone—who, however unreal 
and burlesque, could have had some decent 
amount of vim and edge and spirit ; in the con- 
stant effort to be witty and droll there is notb- 
ing in keeping with wit, and no situation that 
offers an artisti¢ platform for drollery. These 
are the thoughts with which we lay aside The 
Laie Mrs. Null, heartily sorry that as clever a 
writer as Mr. Stockton has gone so entirely out 
of his province and apparently his limit of lit- 
erary capital, and hopeful that, by some brief 
and spontaneous concise skit or sketch in some 
periodical we shall find him in his right and 
proper mind again. 





First among the Reviews that have come 
to us during the week we name Education. 
(William A. Mowry, Boston, Editor and Pub- 
lisher.) It opens with a paper which discusses 
the higher college or university system from 
what we have held to be the controlling point 
of view in its relation to the question, what de- 
gree of preparation can the secondary or pre- 
paratery schools of the country be made to give 
their classes before sending them on to college 
or the university? This is the critical question. 
So long as the schools stop where they do, the 
college and university courses, which must begin 
where the schools leave off, are limited 
by stern facts. In Germany and in 
England the public schools and the Gym- 
nasia carry their classes certainly through 
the American Freshman year, if not through the 
Sophomore. In Scotland they do not, and the 
universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow and St. 
Andrews have had this difficulty to struggle with 
in attempting to get onto the same plane as 
Oxford and Cambridge. In that country, some 
of the public schools hold by law and charter 
the right to enter their graduates at the Univer- 
sity; and thus far prudential apprehensions, as 
to the effect an advance of standard might have 
on the number of pupils, have prevented them 
from yielding to the pressure which the more 
progressive members of the universities would 
be glad to apply to them. In this country the 
colleges are in a similar position. The attempt 
to break away from these facts and start the 
university course where it begins in Germany 
or in Oxford, without a previous training in the 
secondary schools, that leads up to it and con- 
nects with it, is simply to put the colleges and 
universities on a fraudulent basis. The German 
system has been often described ; but for the bene- 
fit of the public, who seem at this moment io dis- 
play unusual interest in the question, we will 
quote at length the statement of Mr. H. M, Wil- 
lard, Principal of the Vermont Academy, in the 
article referred to: 

“Compulsory education in the lower schools— 

compulsory in fact as well asin name—sends the 
boy to the gymnasium thoroughly fitted for his 
work. Nine years of continuous study here prepare 
him for the university. The faculty of the g)mna- 
sium know precisely what must be done to fit their 
pupil for the university. At the end of the time 
required, they give their own pupils their final 
examination. If this is successfully passed, the 
scholar receives from the faculty of the gymnasium 
his certificate, which states three things: His moral 
conduct, attentiveness, and diligence; his rank, as 
revealed by his recitations and examinations; and a 
declaration that he has sustained the final examina- 
tion. For nine years he has worked hard and faith- 
fully ; for nine years he has stu -led Latin, with an 
average of nine exercises per week; for six years 
he has studied Greek, with an average of six exer- 
cises per week ; for nine years he has studied his 
native tongue, with three exercises per week; he 
has had nine years of mathematics and science, with 
five exercises per week; three exercises per week 
of history and geography; two of writing and draw- 
ing ; and two hours of religious instruction; making 
an average of thirty lessons per week—an amount 
which no American school would venture to require. 
The young man thus goes up to the university with 
a maturity of intellect which fits him for the free- 
dom of the university. But this is far from true of 
the American boy, when he goes from the prepara- 
tory school with his three or four years of such 
training as it has been possible to give him; for he 
often enters the secondary school with the poorest 
preparation in the studies of the lower schools,” 
As to the optional principle, Mr. Willard accepts 
it in the sense of Mr. Brearley, whose pamphlet 
we have noticed, but not as practiced at Har- 
vard. He says: 

“J sincerely hope that our own University of Ver- 
mont, in whose catalogue I have been glad to see 
the words, ‘Students have full liberty to elect their 
courses, but beyond this options are not allowed to 
those who may be candidates for a degree’ will hold 
to that.” (P. 484.) 

The Reformed Quarterly for April opens 
with a general review of the Old Testament revi- 
sion as a whole, by Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D. Dr. 
Chambers,of this city, tells the story of the ‘First 
Latin Apologist for Christianity.’’ Professor 
Gerhart writes on “The Light of Holy Scrip- 
ture” “e Rey, Dr, De Baun on the question 





‘*Why do Christians die?” ‘Eternal Life and 
Eternal Death,” by the Rev. Dr. Weiser, and 
“The Future of the Temperance Reform,” by 
Richard J. Craddock, conclude te number. 
The book notices of The Presbyterian Review 
continue as full, strong and satisfactory 
as ever, The number for the quarter 
opens with a contribution from Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, on the “Silence of Scripture as a 
Proof of its Divine Origin.” Prof, Ed. D. Mora 
ris, D.D., follows with a paper on the “ Unities 
of Mediation.” A thoroughly judicious, mod- 
‘erate and intelligent paper on the ‘Salvation 
Army” is from Donald Frazer; the Rev. Dr. 
Yeoman writes on ‘‘The Reorganization of 
Christian giving.” The piece of brilliant 
scholarship in the number comes from Prof. 
Francis Brown, on the “ Hittites.” Prof. W. 
Henry Green takes up his pen in defense of 
the Revised Old Testament, as against its critics, 
and Prof. Willis J. Beecher contributes a critical 
note on the ‘Italics in our English Version.” 
On the whole we are quite willing to surrender 
the Rev. Heber Newton to the hands (or to the 
pen) of the Rev. Henry A. Brown, who 
scourges him with peculiarly sharp thorns in 
the May number of Zhe Catholic World. In the 
elaborate and highly appreciative review of Mr. 
Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean,” we have a 
roma.ce which is designed to be the honest and 
most destructive analysis of modern skepticism 
set up as a glorification of the Church of Rome, 
and that tooin an exposition which cannot be 
complained of as far as it goes, and only fails in 
touching the deep notes of the romance. As for 
the rest of the table it is full and varied with an 
unusually large amount of interesting literary 
matter.———- The Lutheran Church Review for 
April treats its readers to papers on ** Luther's 
Small Catechism,” by Dr. B. M. Schmucker ; 
‘The Indulgence Controversy,” by Dr. ©. W. 
Schaeffer ; ‘The Talmud a Witness to Christ,” by 
Professor Pick; ‘‘ The Lutheran Church in Ice- 
land,” by the Rev. F. J. Bergmann; ‘‘The Free 
Church of Scotland,” by,Prof. A,Spaeth,‘*An In- 
cident Concerning Muhlenberg,” and reviews. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra for the current 
quarter opens with a temperate discussion of 
“Christian Consciousness in Christian Theol- 
ogy,” by the Rey. A. G. F. Bebrends, D.D., 
which, when carefully scrutinized, will be found 
to concede all that the clearest of the orthodox 
liberal school of theology contend for, though, 
on the other hand, the author unquestionably 
succeeds in making his point as against the 
German Midiations Theologie, and as to certain 
vague and dangerous tendencies involved in it, 
His critical reviews are commentaries open to 
question, as, for example, the assertion that Kan- 
tain philoscphy furnishes no way of reaching 
objective reality. We wish that we could speak 
in equally high terms of the temper and con- 
tents of Dr. John E. Todd’s review of the “New 
Theology,” which has the characteristics of a 
personal assault, without being relieved by the 
flashes of caustic wit which have often helped 
the author out, even where the sense and logic 
of the matter failed him. The Rev. Frank H. 
Foster presents a new installment of his useful 
and timely survey of ‘*Ths Eschatology of the 
New England Divines.” We name these without 
disparagement to the otber articles which we 
bave not space to mention in detail. 











....-Most readers have a vague idea of the ex- 
istence of certain papyrus rolls, found at Her- 
culaneum in the course of excavations made in 
1752, of which many attempts were made at 
opening and deciphering. Some of the rolls 
baffle all efforts and expedients ; others are un- 
rolled, at least in part, by a method originally in- 
vented by a monk named Piaggio, and con- 
tribute somewhat to the literature of ancient 
Latin and Greek, but more to their lexicography 
and paleography. In 1800 the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George IV of England, un- 
dertook, with the consent of the Neapolitan 
Government, to have the papyri unrolled and 
copied as far as possible, and sent an English- 
man, the Rev. John Hayter, to Naples, for the 
purpose. After various vicissitudes, such as in- 
terruptions by, the French invasion of 1806, in 
18u9 Hayter brought back with him to England 
his whole stock of lead-pencil fac similes. 
Eighteen rolls had already been sent to England 
by the Neapolitan Government as a present to 
the Prince of Wales. In 1810 a portion of 
Papyrus 1428, containing the treatise of Philo- 
demus ‘‘On Piety,” was published in Drum- 
mond and Walpole’s ‘‘Herculanensia”; and 
later on the University of Oxford caused prepa- 
rations to be made for a comprehensive publica- 
tion of the papyri, including the engraving 
of a number of copper-plates, But, for sundry 
reasons, the work was never completed; and 
the copper-plates remained deposited in the Bod- 
leian Library until they are now for the first 
time published in Fragmenta Herculanensia, a 
descriptive catalogue of the Oxford Copies of 
the Herculanean Rolls, edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. The history of the 
English rolls and copies, until the present pub- 
lication, is interesting, and is detailed sufficient- 
ly in Mr. Scott’s introduction, The defects and 





deficiencies of previous publications render thig 
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work @ necessary, as well as a most desirable 
one. The work consists of four very distinct 
parts: first, a catalogue of the Oxford fac simi- 
les, with full information of the date of the un- 
rolling of the Papyrus of each, a brief title or 
accounts of its contents, and the iiterature or 
bibliography of each. The catalogue itself con- 
sists of two parts: (1.) All the Oxford fac 
similes, in the order in which they occur in the 
seven bound v. | volumes of the Oxford collection— 
first the Greek and then the Latin papyri; and 
(2.) groupings of certain papyri which are known 
to form parts of the same work, or closely con- 
nected by the similarity of their contents, 
Those of the Oxford fac similes, which are in- 
cluded in these groups, thus appear twice 
in the catalogue. The second part of 
the volume contains a restored § text 
of two rolls, whose Naples fac similes have been 
already published. With these the Oxford fac 
similes have been reproduced (woodcuts) 
throughout, wherever there seemed any possi- 
bility of recovering the sense. The third part 
contains the text of three of the best preserved 
rolis in the Oxford collection, not hitherto pub- 
lished in any form. With these one fac simile 
is reproduced. The texts given in the volum 
are all based on careful collection of fac simile 
and published text, where the latter exists. The 
fourth part contains the Oxford fac similes of 
Philodemus’s ‘‘On Death,” and the “ Carmen 
Latinum,” printed from the old copper-plates 
above mentioned, forty-three in all. The work 
is an exceedingly careful one, and is a charming 
addition to our epigraphic hterature, All the 
authorities extant on the Herculanean rolls 
seem to have been consulted and used exhaus- 
tively. Notes and explanations have been 
judiciously, but not too voluminously added; 
and thus the reader of these fragments has a 
good literary and exegetical, as well as epigraphic 
commentary. The new words, not found in 
Liddell and Scott, are nearly thirty in number. 
Crowded with fac similes as this work is, and 
beautifully as it is executed typographically, it 
1s sold at a comparatively cheap rate. Veteran 
Greek scholars will value the work for reasons 
too numerous and too obvious to mention ; but 
the book can be recommended to the beginner 
in Greek epigraphy or paleography, rather as 
perhaps bis cheapest means of commencing with 
the subject. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan & Uo. 8vo, pp. xii, 325; 
with 45 plates.) 


....The last issue in G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ 
commendable series of ‘‘ The Story of the Na- 
tions," is The Story of Chaldea, by Zénaide A. 
Ragosin, a new writer, we judge, on the subiect. 
The author has read diligently ; is familiar with 
a large number of the leading English, Frencb, 
and German works on Assyriology; and has 
provided a readable, agreeable, and generally 
excellent volume, Its faults are those which 
must be expected from one whose business it is 
vo popularize, and who does not fully compre- 
hend the relations of things. The first 120 
pages are given chiefly to Assyria, and not 
Chaidea. The writer is often a little tedious in 
miscellaneous observations, and not always ac- 
eurate. We bave marked a number of minor 
points which call for change in another edition. 
** Chaldea-Aszyrian,” p, 14, is not a proper com- 
pound ; it is not true, p. 36, that * every coun- 
try makes its own people,” as testifies the con- 
trast between the wild Indian and the cultivated 
human products of our American soil, or 
between the scholars of old Nipur and the 
Affy villegers of to-day; Hillah (p. 42) 
is not built chiefly from the bricks of 
Kasr, but of Bab-il; Hit, on the Euphrates, is not 
now called “‘ Is” (p. 44); the earth and rocks 
along the Euphrates are not ‘calcareous’ (p, 44) 
but gypseous ; for ** Birs-i-Nimrud” (p. 47) read 
Birs-Nimrud ; George Smith (p. 108) was not orig- 
inally an engraver, but a goldsmith ; and he was 
not engaged to engrave on wood for the British 
Museum ; the inscription on p. 107 is wrong side 
up; the stylus used by the Babylonians was not 
triangular at the end (p. 110), but had a square 
angle ; the seal figured, p. 112, is mounted wrong ; 
the materials given, p. 114, as generally used 
for seal-cylinders omit the most common ones, 
hematite, marble, and serpentine; pure Turan- 
iang areby no means always nomads (p, 142) as 
witnesses the land of Turan itself; *‘ Meri-dug,” 
passim is not the best accepted form for Mar- 
duk ; Lenormant’s theory of the Cushites (p. 186) 
is quite misunderstood or exaggerated in impor- 
tance; to discover tke biblical Cush in the 
Hindu-Kush mountains (p. 188) is astonishingly 
wild ; to say (p. 199) that the Semitic languages 
ought to be called Hamitic is astounding, and 
shows misconception of the character of the old 
Egyptian language, the type of Hamitism; we 
do not know that Ur was in the time of Abraham 
the greatest city of Southern Chaldea (p. 200); 
probably Erech was much larger; the statement 
(p. 208) that Sargon I. ordered the interlinear 
translation of the ancient texts, and compiled 
grammars and vocabularies, is two or three 
thousand years out of the way; the cylinder of 
King “ Urea” (p. 218) is not lost, but is now in 
the British Museum; and the two cylinders 
figured on p. 289, one as Assyrian and the other 
as Babylonian, are both Persian, George 





Smith to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
is a convenient map given of Chaldea and the 
neighboring counties, which gives the location 
of twenty-five towns. Among them, for ‘‘ Mos- 
sul” read Mosul; for “Abela,” Arbela ; for “ Hil- 
lan,” Hillah; for ‘‘Sirguilla,” Sirgulla; for 
“Siburla,” read Sirburla; for ‘ Senkeren,’ 
Senkereh; for “ Tellob,” Telloh; for “ Mugbier,”* 


*Mugheir. Also correct the name of the French 


author “ Chippiez” to Chipiez in all the caser, 
perhaps fifty, in which it occurs, But we mus 
not make this a department for errata, and we 
desist. 


. Dr. William Wright has prepared a sec- 
ond edition of his important work, The Empire 
of the Hiltites. (James Nisbet & Oo., London.) 
The great value of such a work as this must be 
in the material, the texts and the art which 
it collects for examination. A number of new 
plates have been added, and especially the most 
valuable one of the Marash inscribed lion, and, 
we add, of the Babylon bowl with its incised 
characters. As the latter is yet in the possession 
of the London agent of the Baghdad merchant 
who sent it to London, and was only deposited 
temporarily in the British Museum with a view 
to its purchase, we do not quite see how the 
plate of it was obtained. Grateful as we are for 
the excellent plate of the procession of figures 
at Boghaz-Keui, and the double-headed eagle of 
Eyuk, we regret that a considerable number of 
other Hittite monuments are not given. The 
inscriptions, however, have, so far as published, 
been carefully included. We regret that Dr. 
Wright has not seen fit, notwithstanding he 
was reminded of it in more than one American 
review of his first edition, to give the credit due 
tothis country for the first correct publication 
of five of the most important inscriptions and 
for the accompanying proof first given in the 
third Statement of the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, of the direction in which the 
characters are to be read. Although Mr.Rylands 
has given excellent copies of the inscriptions, 
we notice half a dozen or more cases in which his 
readings of the Hamath Stones could be cor- 
rected from the American publication of 1872, 
which was made after better casts. We notice 
here that Dr. Wright’s suggestion that a line 
has been lost from the top of 4H. IV is quite un- 
tenable. H, IV and H. V are on the adjacent 
faces of a single stone, the lines corresponding, 
except that the fifth line of H. IV is left vacant. 
The American paper gives a simpler theory than 
Dr. Wright’s of the arrangement of lines on 
these two confusing inscriptions, We are glad 
to say that this very valuable book will soon 
need considerable additions, as the fruits of the 
Wolfe Expedition are being published in the 
American Journal of Archeology. The import- 
tant monument (arehitectura)) of Eflatin-Banar 
isin the January number, and a dozen others 
will follow. We must warn the reader against ac- 
cepting too hastily Professor Sayce’s attempts 
at translation. To his own mind they are yet 
tentative; and although he is entitled to much 
praise for leading in this adventurous path, yet 
it must be remembered that no other scholar has 
really tested or made any advance on Professor 
Sayce’s work. The task is almost hopeless; as 
we have only two or three words of a bilingual 
inscription, and these not easy to read certainly ; 
while the Hittite language is probably Turanian, 
and therefore does not afford stable common 
roots from which comparisons can be made, 


....The theological activity of the Swedenbor 
gian writers in restating, expounding and popu- 
larizing the tenets of the New Oburch, has been 
very great; but not so great that room does not 
remain for yet elearer statement and a sharper 
definition of their comparative relation to the 
theology and philosophy of the Christian world, 
A praiseworthy step in this direction has been 
taken by the Rev. John Worcester, in a little 
volume of Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 
New Church. (Boston, Mass,: New Church Union.) 
These lectures are six in number, each brief, and 
altogether making some ninety-seven pages 24- 
mo. The lectures touch on the important 
points of the New Church doctrines, such as 
Creation, Revelation, Redemption, the Future 
Life, the Divine Providence, and the Second 
Coming of the Lord. In style the lectures 
are commendably free from incomprehensible 
phrases, and carry their meaning writ plainly 
and in refined, graceful and attractive Eng- 
lish. Heaven Revealed being a Popular Pres- 
entation of Swedenborg’s Disclosures about Hearen, 
with the Concurring Testimony of a Few Compe- 
lent and Reliable Witnesses, is » statement more at 
length, and which presents Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines in detailed specifications on twenty-nine 
points, beginning with the points relied on for 
the verification of the seer’s claim, and passing 
on through the nature of angels and Heaven, the 
testimony of Scripture to the lifein Heaven. The 
compilation is made by B. F. Barrett, the author 
of several New Church works, and published by 
the Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


....We are reminded by the four new sections 
just added to the Topographical Atlas of the 
State of New Jersey, that this admirable work 
is likely to be completed under the efficient direc- 
tion of Prof. George H. Cook, within the next 








two years, The mapping is done on the scale 
of one mile to the inch, with topographic delin- 
eations of the surface, of every stream and road, 
of the character of the country, the hight of 
hills and mountains, and of everything which 
can be cartologically expressed without confo- 
sion on the sheets of the seventeen maps which 
are to compose the At/as. Six have previously 
been pnblished., Four new ones are now added. 
The seven which remain are likely to appear in 
the course of 1887 and 1888. The entire coast 
and eastern belt is now mapped to the northern 
boundary of the state, and the northern tier of 
counties as far south as Perth Amboy. The 
portions that remain unfinished are the counties 
lying on the Delaware River south of Milford, 
north of Delaware Bay, and the interior coun- 
ties as far north as New Brunswick. This will 
show that the work is making steady progress 
at a good rate. The Ailas is a superb affair, in 
royal folio size, done in the best manner, on the 
best of heavy paper; and reflects equal honor 
on the state which endowed it and the very com 
petent men who have had it in charge. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue short story in the March Allantie, 
“A Brother to Dragons,” about which more 
stir was made than the sketch deserved, is now 
attributed to a young lady of Richmond, Va., 
Miss Reeves, 


....The “ History of our Own Times,” by Mr. 
Justin McCartby, seems to have proved increas- 
ingly popular in its translated form in Paris. 
The French title is ‘‘ Historie Oontemporaine 
@ Angleterre.” 


..Ginn & Co. have in press an edition of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s charming stories, 
which is intended expressly for home and school 
use. Mr. J. H. Stickney has adapted the tales, 
and carefully selected those best calculated to 
be useful and enjoyable in this way, 


...- Kindergartners and motbers will be glad 
to learn that Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody’s “ Lec- 
tures to Kindergartners” are to be published in 
May by D. C. Heath & Oo. They are issued at 
the urgency of a number of kindergartners, to 
whom Miss Peabody is no longer able to speak 
viva voce, 


....Mr. F. Marion Crawford is engaged upon 
a novel to succeed to his “Tale of a Lonely 
Parish” ; but it will not make its appearance in 
book form for quite a little time. It willrun as a 
serial story in Blackwood’s Magazine. Cardinal 
Antonelli is mentioned asa caretully depicted 
character in it; and the title of the story is 
** Sarracinesca.” 


..It would be well if our publishers of cheap 
‘* Libraries” would discover what the Routledges 
and the Messrs. Oassell & Co., in England, have 
done ; and act upon it. According to Professor 
Morley, these important firms have entirely 
agreed that it is ‘against the interests of trade 
and of the public for two firms to issue the same 
books at the same price in two different 
** libraries.” 


.++. William Evarts Benjamin, of this city, 
has in his press ‘‘ Thackeray as an Artist,” by 
James Schdnberg, a monograph on the topic of 
Thackeray’s talents in the line of caricature and 
sketch, and illustrated by seven of his best 
drawings. This little volume will be ready in 
May. Much interest has been taken in the large 
collection of autographs that Mr. Benjamin has 
recently been offering for sale. 


...-A brief little volume of bibliographical 
gossip and anecdotes was left in the press by 
the late Henry Stevens. It will be entitled 
* Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York, and the foundation of his Library”; and 
it will be exquisitely printed and embelished 
with portraits of Mr. Lenox and Mr. Stevens. It 
willbe published early this spring, and we believe 
not in a large edition. 


...-Mr. Brayton Ives, formerly president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and well known 
as a collector of books, bas written a preface for 
the American edition of Mr. George Rae’s work, 
‘The Country Banker. His Clients, Cares, and 
Work,” which Messrs. Scribner will issue at 
once. Already the volume has run through five 
editions in London. As Mr. Bagehot’s book 
pictured the life and cares of the city banker, 
Mr. Rae’s describes the not less interesting life 
of the country banker. 


-.+.President Noah Porter, of Yale College, 
has published his work on ‘Kant’s Ethics.’ It has 
for some time been expected. The book appears 
as the fifth volume in the series of 
‘* Griggs’s German Philosophical Classics,” pub- 
lished by 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. The 
theme of the book is Kant’s Ethical Theory, as 
contrasted with his practical teacbings. It is 
expository and critica), stating the points 
largely in Kant’s own language, and offering 
such comments as may be helpful to a more 
complete understanding and appreciation of the 
great German thinker. 


....A very sumptuous, limited edition de luxe 
of the complete works of George Eliot is in 
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hand by the firm of Estes & Lauriat, yo simi. 
lar edition of the novels, essays and poems 
the great Englishwoman has yet been Prepared 
and it is in deference to repeated Tequesta teen 
collectors that the enterprise, an elaborate ang 
expensive one, has been favorably considered, 
Among the artists who will contribute to the 
work may be mentioned Frederick Dielman, F, 
8. Church. Wm. Unger, Will H. Low, J. Wells 
Champney, George Fuller, H. Sandbam, W, St, 
Jobn Harper, Walter Satterlee, W. L. Taylor, E, 
H, Garrett, F. T. Merrill, 8. A. Schoff, 8, G, Mes 
Cutcheon, J. Henry — and others, 
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The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says of 


The Captain of the Janizaries. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD &COMPANY, Publishers: 


“The hero is Scanderbeg, the scenes being 
chiefly in Turkey at the time of the conquest of 
Constantinople by the followers of Mabomet. A 
thrilling story runs through the pages of the 
book, and gives it an interest beyond that 1t has 
as a picture of a foreign land in an important 
age of the world’s history.” 
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PRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY 


Fifty Years’ March ot the Repnolic. 


BY 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


1 Vol., 8 vo, $2.00. 


“The most eulogistic glorification of the 
United States ever written.”—New York 
Herald. 


Every American who reads this eulogy of his coun- 
try. and of her institutions, will be the better for it, 
Mr. Carnegie, though foreign born, exhibits an en- 
thusiastic love for the Jand of hisadopticn which the 
native citizen, born t> political rights ard privileges, 
finds it difficuit to understand, In hisgrephic style 
he has described the wonderful growth of the country 
during the past half century, a growth unequaled in 
history. ancient or modern, which has made the Re- 
public the richest and most prosperous nation in the 
world. A vast array of factsand valuable statistics 
are given, not in dry tables, but “sugar-coated,” as 
the author says, interspersed with anecdotes and 
illustrations, rendering it one of the most entertain- 
ing works ever published. “It will be read with 
zest,” says the Herald, “on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway. New York. 





For MAY begins a volume. It contains: 


STRIKING ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 

The Flour-Mills of Minneapolis, bv E. 
V. Smaliey—ten pictures; A Catifornian’s 
Gift to Science, Lick Observatory—eieven il- 
lustrations ; American Country Dwellings, 
by Mrs. van Rensselaer—sixteen illustrations ; 
Breeding of Fancy Pigeons—eleven delicate 
engravings. 

CENERAL McCLELLAN’S 
Posthumous Notes on the critical period between 
“The Peninsula” and “‘Antietar,” accompanied 
by two other war articles—“McClelian at 
the Head oft the Graud Army,’’ a private’s 
recollections; and * ‘fhe Battle of South 
Mountain,”? a stirring narrative by Gen. D. 
H. Hill, all profusely illustrated by battle scenes, 


portrait ta, etc. 
FICTION, 

Short stories by Brander Matthews and Geo. 
A. Hibbard; cbapters of Mr. Howells’s novel, 
The Manister’s Charge; and a delightful illus- 
tratred story of a search for Don Quixote’s helmet, 


NOTABLE ESSAYS. 
**Evolution and the Faith,’ a thoughtful 
and forcible paper from Rev. T.T. Munger, D.D. ; 
and “Hawthorne’s Philosophy,’ by Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, a valuable literary study, with 
portraits. 

FURTHER CONTENTS 
Comprise ** Zweibak; or, Notes of a Pro- 
fessional Exile ”? ; «ditorial comments on the 
Labor Question, ete. ; Open letters from George 
W. Cable, and others; poems by Sidney Lanier, 
R. L, Stevenson and others; Bric-a-Bric, etc 
Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents, 

Tue Century Co. 





‘JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUHAINAH., 


AStory of Afghan Life. By Evan Stanton. 1 
vol., 16mo, extracloth. Price, $1.00. 

“This new romance of Afghan life is by a new nov- 

elist but an old writer, who has spent several 


years among the people whom he describes in such 
vivid eolors, 








NEW VOLUMES IN 


VANELLS RAINBOW SERIES, 


King Solomon’s Mines 


A Thrilling Story founded on an African 
Legend. By H. Riper Haacarp, author of 
“Dawn,” “The Witch’s Head,” etc, 1 vol., 12- 
mo, illuminated cover. Price, 25 cents. 


A Prince of Darkness. 


By FiLogpencE WaRDEN, author of ‘The 
House on the Marsb,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 








New Volume in the Fine Art Library. 
The Education of 
the Artist. 


By Esnest OHESNEAU, 1 vol,,12mo. Extra 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $2,00 








Complete Catalogue sent free, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


739 anp 741 Broapway, N, Y. 


Dr. T. L. Guyler’s Books, 


GOD'S LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS, 


Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer for 
the Bereaved, an limp, gilt 
i incitsamcntsdictesisinninieienecaeenee “te 
Mz. SrunGzoN on De. Cur “ For sentenc 
that strike and stick, geme that wa. and glow, an 
prow hte that thrill, commend us to our American 
The Empty Crib. With words of 
Consolation for Bereaved Parents 
Gilt...... Siciaiiaaaitieta: Sain --$1.00 


“A realgem:; the outpouring of a stricken perents 
sorrow into the very bosom of the Saviour.”—Chris- 
tain Aavocate. 
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Thought Hives. With Portrait.. 1 50 
Pointed Papers for the Christian 
aS alnediedanniels ae ciacianaaiinane 1 50 
From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward. Illustrated.......... 1 50 
The Cedar Christian, 18mo... 75 


Stray Arrows. 18mo........ saiceie. a 
Lafayette Avenue Church..... 1 50 


'** Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


— —_ Broadway, New York, 
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As you read on you say, not, **THIS IS 
LIKE LIFE,” but * THIS IS LIFE.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Leo Toxsrot. Translated from the Russian 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 750 pages, $1.75. 
(Fourth Thousand in Press.) 

“ The effect of the whole is stimulating and elevat- 
ing. Tb rR, — is certainly one of decided genius.”— 


ae 


“It is difficult to speak of this noble book without 
inegeemng the suspicion of extravagaace."—\. Y. Ez- 
miner. 


“Will take rank among the a? works of fiction 
of the age.""— Portland Transcri 

“ Cyaracterized by all the ar and complexity, 
the neem see the profound analysis of ‘ Middle- 
march.'’"—Critic, New York. 


“It is not undue praise to say that since the publica- 
tion of Goethe s Elective Affinities no such relentless 
analysis of the human emctions and of the action 
ard reaction of social relations has a egpennes ¢ as is 
shown in Count Tolstoi’s novel, ‘Anna Karenina,’ "— 
Boston Traveler, 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


MY RELIGION. 


(Third Thousand in Press.) 


12mo, $1,25. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
THE MAY PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY, contains a great variety of ottrsetions, 
includivg the continuation of a new story, entitled 


‘‘ Miss Harrington’s Husband,” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A goleedid Colored Triple Foshie Piate of 4 Fieu 


The ENLARGED GIGAN TIO FASHION SUPPLE. 
MENT. nearly four feet square, containing 


Rixty-six Fashion a 
of all the latest Paris Fashion 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDE ALERS, 

& Price Reduced te Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE IN TERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 

Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals: : 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents. 








TRE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY for May contains the 
second instaliment of HERBERT 
SPENCER’S important paper, 
‘*‘ THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION.’’ DAVID A. 
WELLS continues his remarkable 
and most readable ‘‘ ECONOMIC 
STUDY OF MEXICO”; A. 7. 
HADLEY, an authority on the 
subject, discusses the ‘“* DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF RAILROAD 
REGULATION,” in a paper of 
great value at the present moment; 
DE CANDOLLE onthe ‘ PRO- 
DUCTION OF MEN OF SCI- 
ENCE” is a highly interesting 
discussion ; and other papers give 
variety to the number. Price, 50 
cents single number; $5.00 per 
annum. D. APPLETON €& CO., 


Publishers. New York. 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00 


225,000 Copies Sold. 





Among the best euetnene of Sseuvovenpent from 
the Compendium received within the past few weeks, 
are those submitted by iF cane man ———— pe posted 
and C4 and new au re here Prof. 
Champlin was born a Wakefield, > i in “the year 
1859. He was raise: dons farm and unill he beg 





aot that was before he bought s Compendium. 

yx an nay Seller for it,and began to practice, 

at when he writes his name now rae result is ex- 
setly as shown in the following cut 





This is what Mr. Champlin says of the Compen- 
dium: “Iam at present teaching your system with 
success to large classes in weer. and ad v hg and 
my present style of writing an tire 
y to youand your CompceSem. at 3 weed. Gas- 
bell's system for eight years, and after ae 
every system in use in the Eastern States, can reco’ 
med it as the best and only system of self- teaching 
penmans! 
a0 all a mention the GowgPamnon a ine 
or engrav men 
of pen-flourishing by Prof. Gaskell will be mailed free 
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A. my <K KET .L CO. 
79 Waban Avenue, Chicago, Th. 

Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, 


and all Students of the Bible, should examine 


SCRIPTURES for YOUNG READER. 


Arranged and edited by the Rev, Epwarp T. 
Bartuett, A.M., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Philadelphia, and 
Joun P, Perens, Ph.D, Professor of the Old 
Testament Languages and Literature in the 
P. E. Divinity School in Philadelphia, To be 
complete in three volumes, of which two vol- 
umes will be given to the Old and one to the 
New Testament. 

NOW READY. 

Volume J, comprising the Hebrew Story from 
the Creation to the Exile. 

Part L.—Hebrew Story from the Beginning to 
the time of Saul. Part Il.—The Kingdom of all 
Israel. Part If11.—Samaria, the Northern King- 
dom. Part IV.—Judab,from Rehoboam to the 
Exile. Part V.—Hebrew. 

Printed in a handsome 12mo volume of over 500 
pages, in clear, readable type. Cloth, extra, 
#1 50. 
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method proposed.” —Rt. Rev. C, Doane, Bishop of 
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‘Ask your stationer for the new box goods 

sal the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 
*,* “WHITING’S STANDARD,” *, * 

** odnaie and azure, rough and smooth finish. : 


No. 1. Quality, white and cream, sstin finish. * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finiah. - 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * , p4 


* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire bones, 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market, * 
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Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F, WARREN, LL.D., President, 


Three Years' Course. Twenty Instructors, 
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UNIVERSITY. 
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tian ministry. These fellowships are intended to 
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dligions Jutelligence. 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE RUS- 
SIAN ARMY. 


BY P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 


Auout twenty years ago a kind of public 
school was introduced in the Russian 
Army. The officers were charged with the 
duty not only of drilling the soldiers, but 
also of teaching them to read,write and ci- 
pher, and the chaplains of instructing them 
in sacred history and prayers. The Gospel 
in Russian, the edition of the Holy Synod, 
has been largely distributed among them. 
Under such discipline the Russian Army 
has immensely improved in every way. 
But neither the Government nor the Synod 
foresaw that as aresult of such a training, 
Protestantism would spread among the Or- 
thodox soldiers; and yet that is what has 
been brought about by the obligatory 
schooling and the reading of the Gospel. It 
is not, of course, possible to find out the 
extent of the influence of these Protestant 
soldiers on their Orthodox comrades in relig” 
ious matters; but that there is such an in- 
fluence there can be no doubt. Most ofthe 
soldiers who have embraced Protestantism 
for good reasons keep their new religious 
views to themselves. Some of them, how- 
ever, are so bold and zealous as to prac- 
tice their belief openly. 

In the city of Kieff, in the house of a 
retired Sergeant Andreeff, every Sunday 
there meet about fifty persons, mep, 
women and children, and hold divine ser- 
vices in anew way. Andreeff, as teacher, 
reads from the Gospel and explains; he 
preaches, toc, as do the others if they 
feel ‘‘inspired.” They sing psalms (in Rus. 
sian verses) and hymns of their own.* 
Among the ‘‘ brothers” or ‘‘ Christians,” as 
these sectarians call themselves, there are 
some Jews. Andreeff and his followers 
reject all the Orthodox rites which cannot 
be sustained by the Gospel. So they do 
not cross themselves while praying. They 
have no holy images and do not pray to 
saints. They do not recognize marriage 
nor communion, nor even baptism as sacra- 
ments, but insist upon a public confession 
as & necessary means for moral purifica- 
tion. They recognize the Czar as the head 
of civil administration; but they do not 
admit his authority in religious matters. 
They earnestly try to comply with the 
teachings of the Gospel, but admit that, 
being uneducated men, they can err in in- 
terpreting the Book. Therefore they are 
anxious to hear learned men on the true 
religion, ‘tas the apostles taught it in the 
first century of Christianity.” 

How Andreeff came to adopt the new 
faith he thus explains: 

‘*] was serving in the army for twelve 
years, and there I was taught to read. 
While reading the Gospel I could not help 
thinking that in the Orthodox faith there 
are many things not sanctioned by the Gos- 
pel. I talked about my doubts to my com- 
rades, Sergeants Kapustiansky and Belo- 
zeroff, and they agreed with me. Ona hay- 
ing retired from the army I bought a house 
and began to teach according to the Gos- 
pel. Many Orthodox persons, even some 
‘ nuns, came to listen to me, and I have suc- 
ceeded in making some converts. Now, 
our brothers do not drink vodka, and 
hence we had troubles. The keepers of 
the vodka shops denounced us before the 
clerical authorities. An archpriest came 
to me and reproached me for having aban- 
doned the Orthodox faith. I bad shown 
him the Gospel, and said that we believe 
only in what is said inthat book. He 
argued that I misunderstood the Gospel; 
but I could not accept his interpretation. 
Then he turned me aud my brothers over 
to the civil authorities. Th se, however, 
were of the opinion that we were out of 
their’ jurisdiction. And here the matter 
dropped. I went to see the Governor about 
our troubles, asking him to allow us to 





* Hymn No. 20, in prose tranelation reads thus: “O, 
comrades, listen! A signal is given trom Heaven. 
Mind it, new regiment, for itis from God. ‘ My fort 
do not surrender. Soon will I come myself.’ So 
saith He. Answer to Heaven: * We shall not surren- 
der to the foe.’ Here are coming the inimical regi- 
ments, led by Satan. He wages a war against our 
kindred and our brotners. Raise gher our stand- 
ard! Blow the trumpet! Jcin the sacred war! The 
battle is going, but Christ's warrior'’s do not yield. 
Here comes our Lord, bringing to us joy and victory, 
Sing, ‘ glory to Ged’"!” 

(Most of our readers will recognize this hymn.) 





meet and read the Gospel. He answered: 
‘TI can neither forbid nor allow you to pray 
as youlike.’ However, we were let alone; 
but for how long, only God knows.” 

Andreeff says that views like his are held 
by many Russian officers, among whom 
there is a Colonel. He hinted that thous- 
ands upon thousands of soldiers and officers 
would sing glory to God, if the article of 
law forbidding change from the Orthodox 
faith were annulled. 

Among the Cossacks of the Caucasus 
Vasily Pavloff, formerly a Raskolaik (Molo- 
kanin), is now preaching Protestantism. 
Along with the other Raskolniks of the 
Caucasus Pavloff joined the Baptist Church. 
Being an earnest and eloquent man, he was 
sent to Hamburg to study theology, under 
the direction of the Baptist Ministers. On 
his return he was placed at the head of the 
Russian Baptists. The mission of Pavloff 
is to propagate Protestantism among the 
Raskolniks. This he is doing successfully ; 
but he aims also to bring into union the 
Raskolniks, the Stundists and the inde- 
pendent groups of the Russian Protestants, 
like that of Andreeff. All of them are of 
the opinion that the Bible should be the 
corner-stone of their church, but beyond 
tbis much is yet to be settled. 





Tue Jewish Christian movement in Besa, 
arabia, especially in Kischneff, of the progress 
of which we have kept our‘readers informed,con- 
stitute a healthy growth anda steady develop- 
ment toward an organic form. These Christians 
have adopted a ‘‘Symbol of the Congregation of 
the Israelites of the New Covenant,” which is 
found as an appendix to two sermons by their 
leader, Rabinowitz, recently published. It con- 
tains in nuce the faith of these remarkable peo- 
ple, and represents some prayers beyond the 
original thirteen theses of Rabinowitz, with 
which he began the movement about three years 
ago. This new symbol reads as follows: 

*T believe with an unwavering faith that our 
Father in Heaven is the hving, true, and eternal 
God, who has created the heaven and the earth and 
all things visible and invisible through his Word 
and his Holy Spirit. He is one; all things are from 
him, and all things are in him, and al] things are to 
him. 

“2. I believe with an unwavering faith that our 
Father in Heaven, in accordance with his promises 
given to our father, our prophets, and our King David 
the son of Jesse, has awakened for Israel a Redeemer 
—namely, Jesus, who was born of Mary the virgin, in 
the city of Bethlehem, of Judea, who suffered, was 
crucified, died, and was buried for our salvation; 
who arose again from the dead and lives, and 
vehold he is sitting at the rigat hand of our Father 
in Heav-n, and will come from there to judge the 
circuit of the earth, the living and the dead, and he 
is king over the house of Jacob forever, and his 
kingdom knows no end, 

“3, I believe with an unwaveriog faith that, ac- 
cording to the determination of God to pass judg- 
ment, and his foreknowledge, our fathers were 
stricken with hardness of heart, that they blasphe- 
mously resisted their Messiah, the Lord Jesus, in 
order to arouse the other nations of the earth to all 
the greater zeal, and to reconcile them all through 
their faith in Christ, according to the words of his 
evangelists, in order that the earth should be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, and that the Lord should 
be king over the whole earth, 

“4. I believe with an unwavering faith that only 
through faith in Jesus, the Messiah, any man can 
be justified, without the works of the law, and that 
there is one God, who, through faith, justifies the 
circumcised Jews and the uncircumcised Gentiles, 
and that there is no difference between Jews and 
Greeks, servants and freemen, man and women; 
they are all one in Christ. 

“5. Lbelieve with an unwavering faith in one 
holy apostolic Church. 

**6, I confess one baptism unto the forgiveness 
of sin. 

“7, I wait for the resurrection and the recalling 
of the dead unto everlasting life. Amen.” 


...-The May Laws Amendment Bil] in the 
Prussian Diet has met with many interruptions 
but it is making progress. In a recent deba te 
on it the Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, ex- 
plained his relation to the genesis of the May 
Laws. Though a Minister when they were 
framed, he could not, he said, assume responsi- 
bility for all their details, He had nover re- 
garded the May Laws as a permanent necessity, 
but only as a means to an end, and that end was 
peace. He had been indefatigable in his efforts 
to secure this peace. It had been said that 
nothing like this had happended since Olmiitz ; 
and he had been repeatedly accused of eating his 
own words, and “‘ going to Canossa.”” Buthe still 
adhered to his previous declaration: ‘* We shall 
not go to Canossa.” At the same time he, for his 
personal part, was prepared to make this conces- 
sion. He spoke not in his official capacity as a 
Minister, but as a private member of the 
House. He had chosen the path of negotiation 
with the Pope,-who was a wise, moderate, and 
pacificman—a thing he could not say about the 
leaders of the Olericals. The revision of the 
May Laws, which Cardinal Jacobini, in his re- 
cent note had demanded asa condition of fur- 





ther observance of the Anzeigepflicht on the 
part of the Curia, might be granted without 
much difficulty, as that wasin the interest of 
all concerned; and he hoped that the Curia 
would now display the same caudor and loyalty 
in the matter as had been evinced by the Prus- 
sian Government. Meanwhile, the Government 
would wait to see how the points at issue were 
dealt with by the Diet; and he had little doubt 
that it would not be difficult to draw the line 
of concession up to which. the Government could 
safely go. The latest reports from Berlin state 
that an agreement has been reached between 
Prussia and the Vatican. The Liberals taunt 
Prince Bismarck with having at last gone to 
Canossa, They predict that the spread of Ultra- 
montanism in Prussia will prove disastrous to 
civilization and to progress. The Protestant 
newspapers violently denounce what they term 
the surrender to the Vatican. 


...-The Archbishop of Paris in his recent le‘- 
ter of complaint to President Grévy of the hos- 
tility of the State to the Church, referring to the 
charge that the clergy are enemies of the Re- 
public, says: 

“Reproached with supporting opposition candi- 
dates, the Church can reply that religion, and not 
politics, was its only object. There were two sorts 
of candidates in presence—one in favor of the 
teaching of religion, the maintenance of public wor- 
ship and Christian institutions, the other openly 
advocating the suppression, sooner or later, of the 
Catholic faith. Who could possibly blame the 
clergy for manifesting its preference for the for- 
mer? But it has never assumed an attitude of parti 
pris hostility to existing institutions. Ifthe Repub- 
lic would respect the faith and worship of the tm- 
mense majority of the country, there is nothing 
either in the doctrine oy traditions of the Church to 
dispose the clergy to Opposition. But if those who 
have introduced the Republic make it their business 
to wound all consciences, and every year to assault 
anew Catholic institutions, how can they expect 
Churchmen not to prefer those who second religious 
influence to those who would destroy it altogether?” 
The Catholic clergy, he continues, have made no 
opposition to the existing Government of 
France ; but the Government has not ceased for 
six years to persecute the clergy, to weaken all 
Christian institutions, and pave the way for the 
abolition of religion itself. The Republic, by 
persevering in such courses, may work much 
harm to religion, but it will not succeed in de- 
stroying it. The Church has survived many 
perils, and still lives in the heartof France, She 
will be found present at the funeral of those 
who sought to extinguish her; but the Republic 
has received neither from God nor history any 
such promise of immortality. 


....Messrs. De Hart, Van Beck, and Horn, 
Baptists, have been holding Gospel meetings 
in Holland with excellent results. Their ger- 
vicesare generally well attended, and in every 
place there have been conversions. In Devanter 
there were seven converts, some of whom have 
had to undergo much persecution. Among them 
were a mother and daughter, whose family be- 
came so violent in their persecutions that the 
police had to take the mother under their pro- 
tection. Thu Rev. B. Roele, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Deventer, writes that similar oc- 
currences have happened in other places: 


“Not long ago brother Horn, of Sneek, was in- 
formed that an attempt had been made to take his 
life by a man who lay im concealment, and had 
thrice taken aim at him with a gun, which, however, 
missed fire each time, so that he at last broke it in 
pieces against a tree, with the result that his own 
hand was injured. This is not the first, but the 
fourth, time that this brother has been in peril of 
his life in this manner. I myself was witness of it 
on one occasion, and was used by God to seize the 
hand in which the knife was which it was intended 
to thrust into brother Horn’s breast. This man was 
so bitter, owing to the fact that his wife, a quiet, 
sincere Christian, had been baptized. He turned 
her out of doors in the night, and the next day, 
whilst at his work on a high scaffolding, fell and 
broke uis right arm, but threatened, nevertheless, to 
execute his wicked plan with his left, and if the 
police had not interfered, serious consequences 
would have resulted. Brother De Hart, also, at 
Hengelo, is often exposed to malicious attacks ; at 
one time and another panes of glass have been 
broken in his house, and on one occasion he was 
also shamefully injured in another manner.” 


Mr. Roele says a movement toward the Disestab- 
lishment is in progress. 


...-In reply to a letter of greeting from the 
Australian Catholics, Archbishop Gibbons says, 
speaking of the progress of English Cathol- 
icism : 

** We may refer with pardonable pride to the im- 
mense strides which the English-speaking Catholic 
world has made within the last three centuries. 
Four bishops only, whose mother-tongue was ours, 
sat in the Council of Trent; at the Council of the 
Vatican one hundred and twenty shared in the 
deliberations. At this moment they number one 
hundred and sixty, and we may, without rashness, 
venture the prediction that before the century closes 
they will exceed two hundred. Moreover, doctrinal 
and devotional works in English, which, fifty years 
ago, were scarce indeed, are now to be found in 
almost every Catholic home.” 


In Australia, since 1835, when the first Vicar 
apostolic was appointed, there has been a re- 
markable growth. The Australian hierarchy 
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now consists of two archbishops, including g 
cardinal, and sixteen bishops. 


....The Duke of Argyll takes exception toMr, 
Gladstone’s statement, in the House of Com. 
mons, recently, that the non-establishea 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, in Scot- 
land, maintain the doctrines and discipline com- 
mon to them all *‘ if possible with greater vigor 
and precision than the Established Church,” 
His grace asserts that Dr. Chalmers to the last 
held firmly, almost passionately, to the principle 
of Establishment, and that he looked to the abo- 
lition of patronage as the one measure which 
wouid accomplish for spiritual independence al] 
that could be desired. 


.... Messrs, Jones and Small are to begin re. 
vival services in Baltimore next Sunday. The 
Skating Rink, on Biddle Street, has been engaged 
and fitted up for their accommodation. Ag 
arranged it will seat about 4,000 people. A large 
chorus has been organized for the singing, 
Ministers of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal, and other 
Churches unite in announcing the meetings, and 
ask ‘all Christians” to join in the prayer of the 
prophet: ‘‘O Lord, revive thy work !” 


....At the recent anniversary of the Brahmo 
Somaj, of India, the three branches united ing 
joint service of reconciliation at the residence 
of the leader of the Sadbaran Somaj, Devendra 
Nath Tagore. Extracts were read from the ser- 
mons of Devendra Nath Tagore and Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The hymns of the Adi Somaj 
and the Brahmo Somaj of India were enthusi- 
astically sung. Besides these public engage- 
ments there were private celebrations in Lily 
cottage, Peace cottage, and the house of Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore. 


.-..At a recent meeting of Congregationaliste, 
interested in work among the Germans, a series 
of resolutions was adopted commending the 
German Seminary at Crete, Neb., and asking 
the State Associations of the interior to take 
into consideration the absolute necessities of 
the case, and memorialize the approaching 
National Congregational Council to give due 
prominence to this question: How shall we 
secure most speedily a trained German-Ameri- 
can Ministry? 


-» Dr. Welsh, the Roman Catholic Archbish- 
op of Dublin, is a manof great culture. In his 
recent Lenten regulations is the following 
recommendation : 

“The reading of religious books, such as the 
‘Sacred Scriptures’ and the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
and also of good scientific, literary, and historical 
works written in a spirit of truth, 1s to be encour- 
aged. Parochial libraries are most useful for the 
promotion of true knowledge and should be every- 
where established.” 


....Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, believes 
most heartily in revival or mission services. He 
says: 

“Were five score John Baptists, and as many 
Pauls sent among us crying in the highways and by- 
ways, and working by methods which, because of 
their strange zeal and courage, were deemed, by 
slumbering thousands, irregular, spasmodic, ex- 
traordinary, they would not be too great a com- 
pany to arouse the indifferent, the doubting, the 
sleeping masses around us.” 


....The triennial meeting of the English Lib- 
eration Society will be held May 4th and 5th, at 
the Cannon St. Hotel in London. It is expected 
that the proceedings will be of considerable in- 
terest, as they will embrace the results of the re- 
cent general election, the society’s future 
policy, recent proposals of Church Reform, Dis- 
establishment and National Religion, and Reli- 
gious Equality and National Education. 


...-The President of Guatemala, has issued 
a decree to the effect that ‘entrance into the Free 
State is forbidden to ecclesiastics of the Catho- 
lic Church of foreign nationality.” A second 
decree provides that all ‘‘servants of the 
Church” shall be expelled from the country if 
they have been convicted of any grave crime. 
The Jesuits had been previously expelled. 


-+--It is stated by a Friends’ paper, The 
Christian Worker, that the growth of the 
Friends in the West in twenty years has been 
very large. In 1875 there was one yearly 
meeting, that of Indiana, with 17 quarterly 
meetings and 27,300 members. Last year there 
were 5 yearly meetings, 58 quarterly meetings, 
and 53,310 members. 


....Hunting parsons are supposed not to be 
as numerous as they used to be in England; but 
occasionally scandal is occasioned by neglect of 
parish duties by parsons who ride to the hunt. 
In Braywood, a poor person was to be buried 
recently, and the vicar set the time at 4 P. M. 
But be was off hunting at that hour and the 
friends of the corpse had to wait for his return, 
which was at 7:30 P. m. 


.... Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, has be- 
come so feeble that the Convention of the 
diocese, which meets May 4th, will elect au a6- 
sistant for him. Dr. Satterlee and Dr. Phillips 
Brooks are among those mentioned for the 
position. 
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The statement wes made in the House of 
in the recent debate on Disestablish- 
the Welsh Church, that only an eighth 


a population are members of the Anglican 


Church. 

The Northern Presbyterian General As- 
“will meet this year in Minneapolis, 
Mino. ; that of the Southern Church in Colum- 
bas, 8. C: The Evolution question will come 
up in the latter. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
iscopal Church, South, will meet in Rich- 


nr Va., May 5th. Several bishops are to be 


elected. 

__In 1786 the first Presbyterian congregation 
ot formed in Montreal. There are now seven- 
teen Presbyterian congregations in that city. 


_. «The Spring Conferences of the Methodist 
Zpiscopal Church report an increase of $75,00 
jp missionary contributions. 


Missions, 


4 case of religious persecution is reported 
from Constantinople. A young Jew became 
converted to Christianity through the efforts of 
the mission of the Free Church of Scotland to 
tbe Jews in that city. All attempts of the Jews 
to persuade bim to change his decision having 
proved unavailing, they sent to the father of the 
young convert, who lives in Roumania. The 
father came, and for the sake of better influence 
over his son, he brought with him to Constanti- 
nople his daughter. The result was that the 
daughter, too, was converted to Christianity. 
Upon this, the poor father was fain to return to 
Roumania in grief. But the Jews of Constanti- 
nople would not allow him to leave the city. 
Obtaining the aid of the Turkish police in their 
favor, they demanded that as he had brought his 
daughter into the hands of the Christians, he 
remain to make an effort to get her away again. 
By the assistance of the Turkish police they 
succeeded in getting the girl arrested, and 
although she is firm in her declaration of belief 
in Jesus Christ, she has been kept in prison 
three weeks, notwithstanding all efforts of her 
Christian friends to have her released under the 
religious liberty laws. These laws are, itseems, 
not to be enforced save when it pleases the 
Turks, 


....A special order of the Sultan was lately 
issued tothe Turkish Minister of Public In- 
struction to seize and destroy a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the American Mission in Constanti- 
nople, The pamphlet was in Armenian, and was 
published with the formal authorization of the 
ninistry of public instruction. The order to 
seize and destroy it was, of course, a direct 
violation of American rights, since the invest- 
ment of American capital in the book had been 
made on the authority of the proper Turkish 
authorities. Nothing in the book could be of 
possible harm ; but the Turks fancied that they 
saw in it serious incitement to to Armenians to 
wek reform, this being something which the 
Turks peculiarly dread. The larger part of the 
edition had been sold before the order was 
issued, and the Mission, after obtaining from 
the Minister a verbal acknowledgment that the 
order was illegal, presented him with the remain- 
ing copies of the book, and so closed what 
might easily have become a most serious and 
difficult diplomatic incident. The orders of the 
Sultan left the Minister no alternative but to 
use force in case the question had been allowed 
to reach the stage of execution of the order. 








:++A missionary who has recently visited 
Corea, says of the people of Fusan: 


“The houses are built of stones and mud, and are 
thatched with straw. A few of the better class have 
tile roofs. All are warmed by means of a flue from 
the Ritchen passing under the stone floor, and thus 
heating the room in which they live and sleep. As 
Wood is scarce, grass (dried) is the ordinary fuel. 
The general appearance of their homes is filthy and 
Wretched in the extreme. Oil paper is used to cover 
the foor; and upon this they sleep at night with 
only their ordinary clothing for covering. The 
Tooms are low, and without furviture. In the 
Kitchen are an iron pot, with a few earthen bowls, 
Cups, and gourds used as vessels.” 

In Seoul, the capital, he writes: 

“The houses are mostly but one story high, and 
built of mud and stone. The streets are generally 
narrow and filthy beyond description. The* chim- 
pe are usvally but two or three feet high, and 
ps into the street. When the fires are kindled 

 SMoke is often dense and suffocating.” 


+++sThe place which the evangelical preachers 
are ‘aking in the whole community in Turkish 
‘owns is illustrated by a little incident in Ada- 
Pro » Rear Nicomedia. The pastor of the 
aa Church there, Kev. A. Jejizian, was 
> ag at the funeral of a Gregorian 

» the services being held in the Ar- 
metian Church. The priests did not like the 
onl t pastor to make an address, and some 
Coed acry “Don’t let that man preach.” 
bat this, the pastor was about to withdraw, 
{6 people insisted on his speaking, and the 


sacristy until the heretic had finished his re- 
marks. But the people listened with interested 
attention. 


Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue failure to secure a two-thirds vote to con 
firm the treaty with Mexico in regard to the 
Weil and L’Abra claims has led Senator Morgan 
to think that it would be a good thing to discuss 
the subject in open instead of secret seasion. 
He introduced a bill on April 21st, the preamble 
of which recites that ‘the honor of the United 
States requires that the case of Benjamin Weil 
should be further investigated by the United 
States to ascrtain whether this Government has 
been made the means of enforcing upon a 
friendly power claims of our citizens based upon 
or exaggerated by fraud.” The bill authorizes 
the Attorney-General to bring a suit in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to 
determine whether the award was in any part- 
the result of false swearing or fraudulent prac 
tices, and if so to recover from the claimant such 
of the amount as was obtained in that way. In 
the meantime the Secretary of State is to with- 
hold payments under the award. Any part of it 
adjudged to have been fraudulently obtained 
from Mexico is to be returned. A similar bill 
was introduced in regard to the claim of the 
L’Abra Silver Mining Company. 











...-The President’s Message on the Labor 
troubles, sent to Congress on April 22d, sug- 
gests that instead of arbitrators chosen in the 
heat of conflicting claims and after each dis- 
pute shall arise, there be created a Commission 
of Labor, consisting of three members, who 
shall be regular officers of the Government and 
attached to the Labor Bureau, with power to 
arbitrate. ‘‘The Commission,” he says, 
‘‘which I suggest could easily be ingrafted 
upon the Bureau thus already organized, by the 
addition of two more Commissioners, and by 
supplementing the duties now imposed upon it 
by such other powers and functions as would 
permit the Commissioners to act as arbitrators, 
when necessary, between labor and capital, un- 
der such limitations and upon such occasions 
as should be deemed proper and useful. Power 
should also be distinctly conferred upon this 
Bureau to investigate the causes of all disputes 
as they occur, whether submitted for arbitra- 
tion or not, so that information may always be 
at hand to aid legislation on the subject when 
necessary and desirable.” 


....Chang Yen Won, the new Chinese Minis- 
ter, and his suite arrived in Washington, on 
April 22d. The Minister and his party were 
met at the station by the retiring Minister and 
the attachés of the legation, and were escorted 
to the embassy in carriages, after which the ex- 
Minister and his suite went to a hotel. 


DOMESTIO. 


....Thestrike of the sugar refiners in Brook- 
lyn resulted in a riot on April 22d. A number 
of them collected around the entrances to the 
refineries, on First Street, in the morning, and 
were soon joined by all the idlers in the neigh- 
borhood, who were more noisy and threatening 
than the strikers, About forty policemen were 
stationed along Kent Avenue. A truck load of 
empty hogsheads attempted to pass through the 
crowd, and the traces and ropes were cut, dump- 
ing the load into the street. With a liberal use 
of clubs the police succeeded in getting other 
loads through the crowd. About2o’clock, when 
a striker was arrested, a crowd of 1,000 sympa- 
thizers gathered around and began to kick the 
policeman and try to trample on him. The 
other policemen rushed to his _ aid, 
and the crowd retreated and began 
to throw stones. The policemen stood it 
for a few minutes, and then drew their revolvers 
and began firing. Furty or fifty shots were 
fired altogether, and the strikers scattered in all 
directions. Five policemen were injured by 
flying stones ; one of them had his skull broken. 
One striker was shot in the arm and several 
were severely clubbed. The strikers paraded 
with torches through the streets where the 
sugar houses stand after midnight. Some of 
the crowd threatened to set fire to the big build- 
ings, but they were all driven away by the 
police. The strikers are nearly all Poles and 
Germans, and the bosses say that many of them 
are imbued with socialistic ideas. Havemeyer 
& Elder have notified the sheriff that the firm 
would hold the county responsible for any 
damage done to their real or personal property 
during the strike. Itis the first serious trouble 
of the kind which has occurred in Brooklyn, 
and the police force is not large enough to 
afford the protection necessary. 


...-The dam of Mud Pond Reservoir, Moun- 
tain Lake,Mass. gave way on the morning of Apr 
20th, at 5:30 o’clock. With a roar that was heard 
for miles, the waters poured through the breach, 
and dashed down the hill-side, tearing up trees 
and bowlders, and plowing gullies in the soil. 





Pastor complied. The priests withdrew to the 


East Lee village, two and a half miles away, re- 


ceived its first news of the accident when the 
flood came pouring down the streets, with the 
water from four to six feet deep, and bringing 
with it trees, portions of houses, barns, fences 
wagons, and every form of movable property 
The people fled to the slopes of the valley, along 
which the torrent was pouring, and saw houses 
moved and toppled about like chips on a river. 
The flood passsd East Lee, and went on destroy- 
ing gardens, lawns, and fences, and moving 
smaller buildings, but it had not power to utter- 
ly wreck large houses. Nine pei:sons were 
drowned, and the damage to property, roads, 
and bridges amounted to $155,000. 


....Oonsiderable trouble was caused in Chicago 
last week by the strike on the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. On April 22d the railway company ap- 
plied for writs of injunction, complaining that 
their terminal facilities were being trespassed 
upon by sixty men not in its employ, naming 
the strikers, The writs were granted and two 
hundred deputy sheriffs manned a freight train 
and started out to arrest the strikers. Eleven 
of them were arrested, but the pleadings of the 
others induced the new men who had taken 
the strikers’ places to give them up. The trou- 
ble was afterward settled without any agreement, 
the men returning to work. 


--.-[t was reported, on April 25th, that an 
American vessel has been seized off Cape Breton 
for a breach of the fishery laws. She was in a 
lake less than six miles wide, and therefore at 
every point within the three-mile limit, 
The London Times, commenting on the 
reported seizure of an American fishing schoon- 
er in Nova Scotia, expresses the hope that the 
incident will give an opportunity to settle the 
fishery dispute with England. ‘ Canada,” it 
says, ‘would be wiser not to insist upon her 
full rights. We have made such large conces- 
sions before that we may continue them with- 
out risk of being misinterpreted.” 


...-General Shaler’s case, which came up for 
trial again last week, remains undecided as the 
jury failed to agree after arguing among them- 
selves for eighteen hours. Eight of them stocd 
for acquittal. General Shaler renewed his bail 
of $10,000, The time for his next trial has not 
been fixed. Mr. Martine desires to finish up an 
Alderman before renewing it. 


...-The bill annulling the franchise of the 
Broadway railroad passed the Assembly at Al- 
bany, on April 21st. The vote stood 100 yeas to 
16 nays. The Broadway cars are still running. 


FOREIGN. 


...-An ultimatum was dispatched to Greece, 
on April 21st, intimating that the Powers were 
in perfect accord in fixing a limit to the time 
within which Greece must disarm, and that 
otherwise serious steps would be taken to en- 
force their demands, On Tuesday night, April 
20th, the Turkish advanced posts attempted to 
surprise the Greeks who had been engaged on 
the previous dayin erecting earthworks within 
what is alleged to be the neutral line. Their ef- 
fort, however, was not successful, they being 
smartly repulsed by the Greeks, who pursued the 
Turks and captured two of their guns. The 
Greeks then occupied three positions within 
Turkish territory, which the Greek Govern- 
ment has ordered them to evacuate. The 
Greek and Turkish outposts exchanged shots 
on the evening of April 21st. No harm was 
done on either side. The Turks retired, but 
were afterward invited to occupy their former 
position, it being iu Turkish territory. King 
George is preparing to go to Thessaly, where 
there are 100,000 troops in readiness for the be- 
ginning of hostilities. M. de Freycinet an- 
nounced during a meeting of the French Cabinet 
on April 22d, that the Government was partici- 
pating in the endeavors of the powers to urge 
Greece to keep the peace. It is understood that 
France will join the other powers in the issue of 
an ultimatum insisting on Greece abandoning her 
warlike preparations, but will refuse to join 
them in any naval demonstration intended to 
coerce Greece. At 5 Pp. m. on April 25th, an 
ironclad fleet appeared off Pirmus, the port of 
Athens, coming from Suda Bay. Four iron- 
clads anchored off the Pirmus, and six others 
cruised back and forth between Phalaere and 
Salamis. The Greek Government expect to re- 
ceive the collective note of the Great Powers, 
and a decision of war or disarmament must fol- 
low in a few days. 


....Mr. Gladstone has written the following 
letter to the London Chronicle: “It is not my 
custom to comment on statements made by 
hostile newspapers, but having a sincere respect 
for the Chroncle I would call aitention to 
legation made by it in a leader that I have here- 
tofore taught that home rule in Ireland would 
be a source of imperial danger. I will not chal- 
lenge proof of the assertion, which was’ doubtless 
made in good faith, but itis entirely an error. 
I have always asked’ for an explanation of the 
meaning of home rule, in order to make clear the 
question whether or not it would be a source of 
danger. We have now learned the demand of 





Ireland from five-sixths of her chosen repre- 


sentatives, Such home rule is, in the language 
of my address of September last, a source not of 
danger but of strength. The danger, if any, 
lies in refusing it.” The Land Purchase Bill has 
been published. It covers 26 pages. 


-..-The judgment of the court in the ““Ocegon”" 
inquiry was delivered on April 22d, The deci- 
sion was in favor of the owners and officers of 
the steamer on al] the questions submitted to 
the court. The court found, however, that the 
first officer was somewhat remiss in his duties, 
but not to a sufficient extent to warrant it in in- 
flicting punishment upon him. 
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CONCERNING THE PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


Tens is no department in Church 
worchip that is burdened with more difficul- 
ties and is the occasion of more anxious 
care to the pastor than the prayer-meeting. 
Now this ought not to be so. If the prayer.. 
meeting is an institution inaugurated under 
the euidance of the Spirit and in harmony 
with the Scripture, then it oucht to bea 
living. helnful, and joyful assembly of the 
Church. But what are some of the facts 
in connection with this service? First, as 
arule they are very sparsely attended— 
that is, in provortion to the whole mem- 
bership of the Church. Second, there is a 
popular feeling, especially by those who do 
not attend them, that they are not ivter- 
esting: and we must confess that this pop- 
ular feeling has some basisin fact; for 
many prayer-meetings are not very interest- 
ing, except to those who go from force of 
spiritnal habit, and with the set purpose 
and confident expectation of getting a bless- 
ing, because they go to meet the Lord, and 
do meet him and are strengthened and made 
glad. Third, the exercises are confined 
to a very few brethren, ard these exer- 
cises are more or less stereotyped and often 
very monotonous. So much for the meet- 
ing Itself. 

The critics of the prayer-meeting are in 
two classes. First, those who attend more 
or less regularly, as well as occasionally. 
Those who attend the prayer-meeting and 
participate in its exercises, not because 
they are called upon to do so,nor onaccount 
of some official connection with the Church, 
but because they are in the spirit of 
prayer and fellowship, are not critics, but 
have alwaysa good word to say for the 





meeting avd a testimony to give as to its 
helpfulness. This, on the principle of the 
good brother who, when he was asked who 
took part in the meeting, mentioned “my- 
self and several others”; and in response 
to the second question as to whetber they 
had a good meeting, remarked that ‘it 
was unusually good; in fact, we always 
have a good meeting whenI take part.” 

Second there is aclassof prayer-meeting 
attendants who come not as contributors, 
but as observers, who, because they know 
little or nothing of the blessing of giving 
or that of receiving.are notin a condition 
to enter into the gladness of this spiritual 
service. Spiritual things cannot be enjoyed 
by mere on-lookers. These, not knowing 
that the dullness is not in the prayer-meet- 
ing but in their own lack of spiritual ap- 
prehension, are ready and fertile in com- 
plaint. The pastor’s address is too long or 
it is too short; the prayers and testimonies 
and exhortations of the brethren are ditto; 
some speak too loud and border upon 
fanaticism, measured by their cwn cold- 
ness, and others speak too low; this one 
has prayed his old prayer over again, and 
that one is too dcctrinalin his remarks; 
this one dwells too much upon his own ex- 
perience, and so on. Then there are those 
who would rather have a lecture than a 
prayer-meeting. This may be because the 
soul has net formed the habit of a con- 
tinuous waiting upon God. 

As to the outside critics—that is, those who 
rarely or never attend the meeting—their 
criticisms are usually for the purpose of 
justifying their own non-attendance. They 
say the meetings are dull, they don’t enjoy 
them, they get no good out of them, they 
would rather stay at home, which, as a 
matter of fact, they do(unless they are off 
at some place of amusement, or spending 
an evening socially with friends). As to 
this latter class, which we fear is consti- 
tuted of the larger half of the church- 
membership, they not only do not attend 
the meeting, but they do not hesitate to 
say that they feel under no obligations to do 
so. If they are remonstrated with on this 
subject, they deny that it is necessary in 
any wise for their spiritual growth and 
welfare, and especially as they ‘‘do not 
enjoy” the prayer-meeting. ‘* What is the 
good,” said one of our fellow-members to 
us the other day, ‘‘of my going to prayer- 
meeting if I do not enjoy it?” To which 
we replied: ‘‘ Just the good that it does 
for a sick man who has lost his appetite to 
take nourishment, even when he does not 
epjoy it, in order that health may be re- 
stored and his appetite brought back to its 
normal condition.” Fellowship in prayer 
is just as much a mark and essential char- 
acteristic of the Christian as is private and 
individual prayer; and where one is lack- 
ing, you are pretty sure to find the other 
lacking also. 

The first assemblies of the early Church 
were not for the preaching of the Word, but 
for prayer. Iodeed, the Church had its birth 
in prayer; the first out-pourning of the 
Holy Spirit was whilst the Church was in 
prayer. And after thc Spirit was poured 
out and the first disciples were gathered, 
it is recorded that they continued with one 
accord in fellowship and in breaking of 
bread and in prayer. Fresh endowment of 
power came upon the young Church whilst 
they were assembled for prayer, When 
afflictions first came upon the Church and 
Peter was arrested and cast into prison, 
the Church had recourse by prayer to the 
arm of God, and was rewarded by the mir- 
aculous deliverance of Peter from his jail- 
ers. One of the most precious promises of 
the Saviour, namely—‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them”—is the rallying 
point for the prayer-meeting. There is no 
more earnest exhortation in the whole Scrip- 
ture than that in the Epsitle to the Hebrews, 
in which we are admonished ‘‘ not to for- 
sake the assembling of ourselves together,” 
which we think refers especially to the fel- 
lowship meetings of the Church. So much 
for the suggestion of the Scriptural iojunc- 
tion. The ordinary Church covenant, to 
which we have all subscribed in one form 
or another, binds us solemuly to each 
other and to God, to do what we can to 
maintain the ordinances and the worship 
and the work of the Church. Whatever 
else this‘may not include, it certainly does 





include the prayer-meeting; and the Chris- 
tian who habitually neglects the prayer- 
meeting is a flagrant violator of covenant 
obligations and writes himself down as 
such, and publishes to the Church, if not 
to the world, his sad state of spiritual ill- 
health. 

We are well aware that this does not 
meet the common difficulties of the prayer- 
meeting—namely, that of dullness and 
stereotyped monotony; but it lies at the 
root of the difficulty. If, with one accord 
the Church should recognize that the 
prayer-meeting is the one place where 
spiritual and personal responsibility rests 
upon every member of the Church, and 
that each member was under a living obli- 
gation to God and to hia brethren to come 
to the meeting with some kind of prepara- 
tion for it, either in spiritual desire, or from 
a moment of closet prayer at home in 
which a special blessing had been invoked 
upon the gathering of the Church, or with 
some expression of thanksgiving for 
mercies received, or something new or old 
found in the Scripture, and which they 
are ready to communicate to the brethren— 
in a word, prepared to give as well as re- 
ceive (even though the giving be silent), 
aod especially with a heart open to the 
Lord both to breathe out need aud thanks- 
giving—then, indeed, would not the Spirit 
be grieved, but would work freely with 
the children of God. Dullness and monoto- 
ny would flee away, and all the gladness 
and joy of the household of faith gathered 
in the presence of the Lord would be ex- 
perienced. 





EATING AND DRINKING. 


Lire is made up of eating and drinking, 
working, and sleeping. Food, labor and 
rest,occupy nearly all our time and all our 
thought. 

lt is not strange, then, that our Lord, 
who illustrated his teachings from the 
commonest things of life, should have had 
much to say of these our constant occup:- 
tions. Sleep is forbidden to the Christian. 
Time and again he is bidden to watch and 
pray. The repeated command is ‘‘ Watch, 
therefore; for at such atime as ye think not 
the Son of Man cometh.” So the toil of 
work is the basis of frequent parables. 
The Christian life is cultivating a vineyard, 
or it is tcadirg with talents, or it is reaping 
a harvest and receiving wages. But more 
frequently does our Lord use the figure of 
food and drink. He is himself the bread 
of life—that true bread that came down 
from Heaven. He gives equally the water 
of life. To him the thirsty ones come; and 
he is within them a fountain or water, 
springing up to everlasting life. The two 
are combined together, and we are told 
that it 1s only as we both eat and drink of 
him that we have life abiding in us, 

Doubtless the food and the drink offered 
us is generally the instruction on which 
we grow into a noble Christian life. That 
is what was offered to the Samaritan woman 
to whom Jesus offered the living water which 
would make her thirst no more. When she 
asked for it he taught ber how to worship 
God; he told her what were her sins; he 


then told her that he was the Messiah and 
Saviour. She drank the water; she be- 


lieved on him; she went and carried the 
water to her townsmen, and they drank 
and believed for her word and for the Mas- 
ter’s. ; 

For us the food we seek from Christ is 
his word of instruction and promise. 
Corist himself did not need instruction; 
but he tells us he needed food, and his food 
was of a different kind. ‘‘I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of,” he said to them; 
and when they wondered what it was, he 
surprised them by telling them it was work. 
The two, in his case, are one—the food and 
the work. ‘‘ My meat,” said he, ‘‘is to do 
the will of him that sent me, and to accom- 
plish his work.” So, in him, the two great 
occupations, the eating and the working, 
are one. We need strength for work; 
he found strength in work. We must be 
encouraged for toil and endurance by re- 
membering his promises and rejoicing in 
his redemption. He found the very en- 
durance and toil for the Father a refresh- 
ment to his soul. He fed on it. He de- 
lighted in it. Nothing could weary him of 
it or tempt him from it. The satisfaction 
we take in food, he found in work. So he 
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called his disciples and taught them. he 
called the multitudes and repeated to these 
his parables, and healed their sick, He 
went about doing good. 

There have been ages of the Christian 
Church in which taking food, givin 
one’s self to prolonged prayer, receiving 
Christ’s instructions, meditating on his 
love, and delighting one’s self in his char. 
acter have properly occupied a great Part 
of the time given to the religious life, In 
this way the saint found strength to work. 
The times have changed, perhaps. This ig 
an age which has discovered that there ig 
so much work to do that there is little time 
left for meditation. Perbaps we, too, like 
Christ, may be allowed to find it to be our 
meat to do the will of him that has sent us, 
and to accomplish bis work. If we take 
the work on us to accomplish, we are gur. 
prised to find what a joy and strength we 
get out of it, Work gives strength for 
work. The Christian who has, this past 
season, seen the harvest white, and has 
thrust in the sickle and gathered sheaves, 
has found it a deep and holy joy. The 
work done has encouraged him to do more, 
He will not want again to sleep in the day. 
time. Reading God’s Word has helped 
him; meditation has helped him. 
prayer has helped him; but what hes 
helped him so mueh, what has given him 
sc much strength and courage, as seeing 
his labor not in vain inthe Lord? Then 
laboring is praying; for work is meat, and 
we are brought into fellowsbip with him 
whose disciples could not yet understand 
it that, when sitting weary and hungry 
with his journey, he should have refreshed 
himself by preaching to a poor, sinful 
woman the gospel of his messiahship and 
the spiritual worship of the Father. 





AN “ASSUMPTION” WELL 
GROUNDED. 


Tne defense of the policy of the Metho. 
dist Episcopal Church in dividing confer. 
ences in the South on the color line seems 
to have been left by common consent to 
the Central Christian Advocate, which is an 


able and, in general, afair and courteous | 


paper. It justifies the course of the Church 
as a “‘ providential movement,” and insists 
that there is the ‘‘ widest possible differ- 
ence ‘‘between the attitude of the Southern 
Church and that of the Northern Church to 
ward the Negroes. The former, it says, 
thrust out its Negro members at the earliest 
opportunity without experience or educa- 
tion or much material assistance. The 
Northern Church ‘‘ gave” its colored con- 
stituents the ‘‘advantage of conference 
association” and instruction in every de- 
partment of the Church, and there is no 
desire to organize them into a separate 
Church. 

The ‘widest possible difference” 
seems to us avery narrow one. The conduct 
of the Church, South, has at least the 
merit of honesty and consistency, That 
of the Northern Church is cowardly and 
dishonorable. It pretends to regard the 
Negro as a man and a brother, but it prac- 
tically denies his manhood in refusing him 
corference fellowship. Let him keep to him- 
self, it says, and vot trouble the churches 
and‘schools and conferences in which whites 
associate. It invited him to come in, and 
now it thrusts him out. It ‘* gave” him the 
‘‘advantage of conference association,” 
and now it has taken it away from him, 
and set him apart, as though he were & 
felon or a leper. 

But on this point our contemporary 
squarely contradicts us. It says: 


‘‘Tue INDEPENDENT entirely misrepresents 

the condition when it assumes that the colored 
members of the conferences have been forced 
into forming a separate conference, It is neces- 
sary to make such an assumption to save its 
theory, but it is none the less a misrepresente- 
tion,” 
Let us see whether our “assumption” is 
not truer than the Advocate’s statement. 
Tne Southwestern Christian Adweate, of 
New Orieans, is at least as good authority 
on this subject as the Central. In Decem- 
ber, 1882, it said: 

“The statement of Dr. Buckley, in the New 
York Advocate of Nov. 23d, that ‘the division of 
our conferences on a color line has been by & 
consent of a majority of both classes,’ would 
bave more influence with us, did we not know of 
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eopferences where the proposition to separate 
was voted down by a decided majority, and at 
Jast the act was carried only as the result of no 
small amount of personal labor on the part of 
high officials in the church, It was doubtless a 
fair count, but it was hardly a free ballot,” 


Ex-Senator Revels has also been in a po- 
sition to know the facts in the case. He 
wrote, in 1877; 

“Many [of his own race] acquiesce in what 
has been done in favor of color line division be- 
cause they see that opposition would be produc- 
tive of more harm than good to the Church.” 

But we will be more specific. We will 
take two cases, one of the earliest and one 
of the latest. 

1. The Tennessee Conference, down to 
1877. was a mixed conference. In 1875 the 
white members of the conference held a con- 
vention at which it was resolved to urge 
division. The colored people not only took 
no step in this direction, they were op- 
posed to division. ‘* Not a colored man,” 
wrote a presiding elder at that time, 
‘asked for it,” and a large majority of the 
colored members voted against it. But 
they saw that the whites were bent on di- 
vision, and so they agreed that division 
should take place if the next conference 
asked for it. The whites of the next con- 
ference did ask for it, and by their own 
vote secured it, the following preamble 
having been adopted with the resolutions 
attached : . 

“Whereas, a majority of the white brethren: 
members of Tenpv. Annual Conference of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, have from time to time 
expresse 1 themselves as desirous of forming a 
new conference, stating among their ressons for 
such action, their belief that the meeting of the 
eolored brethren with them in annual confer- 
ence relation interfered with their success 
among the whites,” etc. 

This is plain, honest language. Its 
meaning cannot easily be mistaken. From 
“time to time” the white brethren had ex- 
pressed their desire for ‘‘division,” because 
the meeting of the colored brethren with them 
in conference interfered with their success 
among the whites! No forcing of the colored 
members! Oh! no! It was words and votes 
that were used, not guns snd bayonets, to 
hustle the colored members out. 

2. Tbe Florida Conference was a mixed 
conference until this year, a small, mixed 
conference. In 1884 it had some three 
dozen effective ministers, of whom about 
a fourth were white, representing a con- 
stituency, we were told at the time, of less 
than two hundred white members an‘ pro- 
bationers. Eight of these white ministers 
sent a man North that year to secure an 
enabling act from the General Conference 
for division, The act was secured, not on 
avy motion of the colored members, but 
by the handful of whites. At its session in 
January of this year, the Florida Confer- 
ence divided on the color line. Division 
was asked for by all the white ministers 
save one, but after discussion it was voted 
down. Who voted it down? The colored 
men, with the solitary white member. Did 
the whites acquiesce? No. They obtained 
& reconsideration, another discussion was 
had, and division was then agreed to by a 
majority of each color; and the blacks go 
out by themselves, forced by self-respect 


and for the sake of peace to submit to the 


insult to their Christian manhood. 

What now, in the light of these incontro- 
vertible facts, becomes of the Advocate’s 
charge of misrepresentation? If it knew 
the history of the color line divisions, how 
could it have made such acharge? If it 
did not know that history, how could it 
dare to make such a charge? It calls our 
statement ‘‘assumption.” If it be assump- 
tion it is so well grounded, in—fact,that to 
deny it is to deny naked truth. 

The advocates of separate conferences 
May deny that it is intended to set up caste 
influences; but they can hardly fail to 
doubt while they deny. The drift is 
strongly in that direction. Weigh these 
sentences in the Florida letter of Dr. O. H. 
Warren, editor of the Northern Christian 
Advocate ; 

“I have seen here cultivated. well-dressed, 
refined colored people. men and women, riding 
in emoking-cars on the railroad, because of their 
exclusion ‘by regulation’ from the company of 
the whites, and have burned with indigvation 
at the thought of the ‘regulation.’. Then I 
have seen a minister of Christ administer the 
Lord’s Supper to a congregation of white people 








and then begkon to a lone colored woman in the 
gallery to come down and receive the elements 
at hishand, This did not happen in a Roman 
Catholic Church—would not be done there—but 
ina Methodist Church, True that Church bore 
the distinctive title ‘South,’ and that gave room 
for charity. But it is evident enough that some 
of our own Methodist Episcopal churches in the 
South are falling under the social influence 
which makes them guilty of the same insult to 
humanity. Well, the colored brother can stand 
it if the white brother can, afterall. The ablest 
and most learned preacher in Jacksonville is a 
colored man, It would create a commotion if 
Brother Paine were to invite him to assist in 
aiministering the sacrament in Trinity church. 
So the colored minister can quietly and under 
the promptings of his self respect stand aloof 
and avoid any embarrassing occasion for such an 
invitation. All honor,®we say, to the black man 
that his self-respect is equal to the occasion 
created by the dishonorable prejudice and abomi- 
nable assumption of his white brother.” 
Surrender follows surrender. Caste is 
already king. ‘‘ Abominable assumption”! 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


Tue question of the hour is not whether 
the workingman, skilled or unskilled, who 
toils with his muscles, and whose condition 
makes it necessary for him to go into the 
market as a seller of labor, has in this 
country the right of free contract, with all 
its natural and proper incidents. He need 
not work unless he chooses to do so; and 
he has a perfect right to decide for himself 
upon what terms he will thus choose, If 
he has not otherwise bound himself by pre- 
vious contract, he may quit work whenever 
he pleases, and remain idle as long as he 
pleases. He may avail himself of the social 
principle, and join a labor organization, 
under an agreement and with the under- 
standing that all the members of the organi- 
zation will act together in the exercise of 
the rights which belong to every working- 
man, and which may, therefore, be exer- 
cised ina concerted movement. There is 
no dispute in this country on any of these 
points. 

Nor is the question of the hour whether 
the workingman who sells his labor, as 
compared with the capitalist who buys it, 
gets too small a proportion of the profits 
arising from the products of the labor and 
the capital combined. This is a very large 
economic question, and deserves the 
thoughtful consideration alike of the sellers 
and the buyers of labor. The principles 
which underlie it have furnished the occa. 
sion for a vast amount of thinking. This, 
bowever, is not the great question now be- 
fore the American people, as the result of 
recent events, 

Nor, again, is the question of the hour 
whether peaceful arbitration between em- 
ployers and employés in the settlement of 
difficulties. the system of profits-sharing 
between them as an appendage to that of 
wages, and the system of labor co-opera- 
tion, by which the capitalist and the work- 
ingman become the same persons, are or 
are not judicious and expedient solutions 
of the labor question. Hundreds of 
volumes have been written on these sub- 
jects; but the matters which they involve 
are not now before the public of this coun- 
try as the prime thing to be considered and 
settled once for all. They may come up at 








alater day; but just now the American’ 


people have a larger question before them 
than that of all these subjects put together. 

Nor, once more, is the question of the 
hour whether the old-fashioned and time- 
honored law of supply and demand, about 
which the Economists have talked so much 
and so long, accompanied by the cognate 
principle of natural competition between 
buyers, and competition between sellers, is 
not after all, when left to itself, the best 
and indeed the only final solution of all 
questions of alleged conflict between capi- 
tal and labor, and in the end the most equit- 
able remedy for any injustice and wrong 
that may exist on eitherside. Some econo- 
mists think this to be the fact, and hence 
depend upon this law as the great arbitrator 
b:tween capital and labor ina free coun- 
try, while others hold just the opposite 
opinion. For the purposes of present 
action itis not important now to decide 
this question. It can wait fora little time 
at least. 

What, then, is the question of the hour 
that rules out all these other matters, that 





for the time being takes precedence of the 
whole of them, and that must first be 
settled, and that, too, in the right way, be- 
fore any other question will be in order? 
It has been generally assumed, since the 
abolition of slavery, that ali the people of 
the United States and of the several states, 
and not simply some of them, are a free 
people, living together within a common 
domain under the government of laws, 
which secure to them alJ alike, and not 
merely to some of them, the equal enjoy- 
ment of their rights, whether they are 
capitalists who want to buy labor, or work- 
ingmen who want to sell it. The theory of 
the Knights of L»bor as shown by a large 
amount of recent practice, and that of the 
whole boycotting system, contradicts this 
fundamental assumption, This country is 
a free country for them and for boycotters, 
but not for Mrs. Gray, not for non-union 
workingmen who want to sell their labor, 
and not for employers, whether they be 
manufacturers or railroad corporations, 
that want to buy labor. These Knights of 
Labor and these boycotters claim to be 
labor reformers; and what, as now pre- 
sented to the public, they propose to do for 
the people of the United States is to settle 
this whole labor question according to their 
notions, and upon ¢heir authority. The 
question of the hour, then, is whether the 
people will accept and submit to this ex- 
temporized and virtual impertum in imperio 
in the bosom of the body politic, or so deal 
with all labor organizations, and all the 
members thereof, as effectually to teach 
them that in this country at least they must 
confine their action to the peaceable exer- 
cise of their own rights, and that the 
moment they exceed this point they will be 
deemed criminals and treated as such. In 
other words, it is a law and order question 
coming up in connection with the labor 
question, and, as now presented, deserving 
to take precedence of all other questions. 
It is law, in the name of the whole people, 
and by the authority of the whole, against 
lawlessness by the agency of a mere frag- 
ment of the whole. This is the one burn- 
ing question of the hour. 

There is but one way of correctly settling 
this question; and that way does nut con- 
sist in rose-water appeals addressed to law- 
breakers, nor in negotiating with them as if 
they were a power clothed with authority, 
but in sternly executing the law against 
them, by the ordinary police if this will 
suffice, and by the military force whenever 
and wherever necessary. This is the rem- 
edy for the evil which now threatens, and 
for some time past has threatened, the pub- 
lic safety, and which in some cases has ap- 
peared in the form of actual rioting; and 
there should be no fooling with it, and no 
tampering in the use of it. Let the remedy 
in every case be promptly applied, so that 
all labor organizations, all strikers, and all 
boycotters will understand that the mo- 
ment they commit trespasses upon the 
rights of others the law will be in hot pur- 
suit after them, and without asking their 
permission will bring them to justice; and 
the question of the hour will be settled in 
the right way. It wasa disgrace to this 
city that the boycotters were permitted to 
march up and down before Mrs. Gray’s 
bakery for more than a week right under 
the eye of the police and the civil authori- 


' ties, before law struck its first blow. They 


ought to have been arrested on the first day. 
The offense then existed, and that was the 
time to lay the hand of law upon it. 

There is physical power enough in this 
country to preserve public order, and keep 
the disorderly within the limits of such 
order; and what we plead foris the prompt 
and vigorous exercise of this power, as the 
one supreme thing to be done whenever 
the occasion calls for tt. This we must do, 
or society will tumble into chaos. 

THE USE TO BE MADE OF JUDGE 
DONOHUE. 


As judge on the bench Charles Donohue 
bas, and constitutionally can have, no pub- 
lic utility whatever; but he is exactly the 
right kind of a man on whom to vindicate 
the honor of the state and the purity of the 
Bench by impeachment. 

We have not yet recovered from Barnard 
and Cardozo. The Bar has not recovered 
from them. Wall Street has not yet re- 
covered. The mischief they did is still 








triekling through the country, and has not 
reached its limite yet. The curse of the 
business they set a going is on the rail- 
ways, the corporations, on commercial 
morality, un the industry of the coun- 
try, and is a drop of potent poison in the 
labor troubles which come up wicked, 
alarming, and naturally vengeful from the 
working classes, 

How long it will take to recover from 
Charles Donohue it will be time enough to 
inquire when he is impeached and the State 
has performed its first duty to get rid of 
him. 

In a large number of cases presented to 
the Bar Association in this city and em- 
bodied in the petition which is to go to the 
legislature, it is shown that he has again 
and again forbidden the police to execute 
the plain provisions of the law. In numer- 
ous cases when the law stood in the way of 
vicious or riotous proceedings he hag 
assumed the right to suspend its operation, 
and to enjoin the police from interference 
until his friends had squeezed every possi- 
ble drop of profit or pleasure from the 
opportunities he gave them. If the mana- 
gers of some Jockey club races wished to 
encourage gambling, pools, and betting; if 
a Sunday base ball match was likely to be 
interfered with by the officers; if liquor 
sellers desired to ply their traffic at forbid- 
den hours and places, or even without a 
license to sell at all, then systematically 
from year to year Judge Donohue, with his 
injunctions set himself above the legisla- 
ture, the people, and above virtue itself, to 
suspend the law and to restrain the police. 

Ten or twelve cases of this kind are re- 
lated in the petition, where they appear as 
taken from certified records of the courts. 
Injunctions, questionable in purpose and 
obtained for bad ends, bave been too fa- 
miliar in the judicial affairs of New York. 
But no judge here ever before ventured 
to do the thing which appears to have been 
the common rule with Judge Donobue. 
Judge Arnoux’s injunctions, however mal- 
odorous, were returnable in time to have 
the case argued before the events to which 
they applied had taken place. Judge 
Donohue’s were made returnable after the 
event, and when it was no longer worth 
while to argue them. 


Iis a poor commentary on the sense or 
courage of the police authorities that they 
retired before such plainly unconstitution- 
al orders. On the first opportunity they 
were generally set aside by other courts, and 
often with expressions of indignation. But 
Charles Donohue knew what he had to ex. 
pect, and provided against it by springing 
his injunctions on the police at the last 
moment, before the infraction of law was 
to be committed. The gamblers, the book- 
makers, the rumsellers, and the like, would 
make ready, the police would begin to stir, 
and the moment the law knocked at the 
door out would come Donohue’s injunc. 
tions. / 

The power to issue injunctions, though 
necessary, isdangerous. An injunction is 
the temporary judgment of a case in ad- 
vance of trial, and can only be justified by 
the supposition that the prima facie view 
requires a stay of proceedings till the case 
can be heard. Judge Donohue’s injune- 
tions are absolutely bare of any such ex- 
cuse. They rest om the naked admission 
that somebody wanted to violate the law; 
and they proceed to suspend the law, and 
to give him the opportunity todo so. No 
judge on earth has dared to do this before. 
It is temporary nulification. It is the 
assumption, in the interest of crime, of a 
dictator’s authority to suspend law, supe- 
rior to legislatures, superior to constitu. 
tions, superior to the State and the People. 

These injunctions are but a small part of 
the case against him. He is said to have 
removed a thief from jail toa hospital to 
provide facilities for his escape, and to have 
given ‘* Mother” Mandelbaum, the notori- 
ous ** fence,” opportunities to do the same. 
In another case he released a Texan fugi- 
tive from justice on the plea that a broken 
type in the official warrant left him unable 
to decide whether a certain word in the text 
was certified or certilied. Another case as 
spread out in the petition compromises him 
in. tae robbery of nearly $3,000 000 from 
the lawful owners, Other specifications of 
the complaint dwell on outrageous at- 





tempts to usurp power, to oppress litigants 
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in his court and to pervert justice. Tkere 
are numerous other unmentioned proceed- 
ings which, were they examined, are likely 
to furnish examples fully as glaring wonld 
be any named above.¥ 

The first movement to briog this ot- 
fender to justice was made by the Rev. 
Howard Crosby, whe has been nobly sup- 
ported by the clergy, among others by the 
Revs. Chas. 8S. Robinson, Arthur Brooks, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Rabbis Gottheil and 
Kobler, and among the Roman Catholic 
clergy by Father McGlynn, than whom no 
priest in the city is better known or holds 
a more influential position. 

The lawyers who put their names to the 
legislative petition were W. W. Hoppin, 
Jr., President of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; Charles E. Tracy, Fran- 
cis C. Barlow, D. B. Ogden, E. Deming, A. 
G. Sedgwick, Wheeler H. Peckham, A. 
Stickney, W.G. Peckham, W. M. Prichard 
and C. P. Miller. The subject was brought 
before the Bar Association by the Messrs. 
Jos. H. Choate, Jas. C. Carter, John E. 
Parsons and otbers in the front rank of the 
profession, and in all probability wil! be 
carried to the legislature with the power- 
ful support of this body. 

In the course of the debate the late Dis- 
trict Attorney, Peter B. Olney observed 
that, with great reluctance to make such a 
statement, his sense of duty to the public 
required him to say that in his experience 
he had become convinced that Donohue 
was corrupt. 

It is vain to plead that this judge has at 
the worst only done what other judges 
have done with impunity. If this is true, 
it strengthens the reasons for pressing the 
prosecution of the first offenders who can 
be convicted. Itis equally vain to plead 
the press of duty and the possible errors 
of an overcrowded official. The law on 
this point was clearly stated by Judge Grov- 
er in the impeachment of Barnard. Noth- 
ing can be more demoralizing to the public 
than the conviction that it is helpless 
against such perversions of justice. The 
cummunity is aroused to the terrible con- 
sequences of corruption in the seats of 
justice. The peace of society is threatened 
hy the apprehension that the courts cannot 
be relied on by the poor man as well as 
by the rich. The social troubles which 
have burst on us with such fury have long 
been brewing, and when we trace out their 
causes, Barnard, Cardozo, Donohue, and 
the powerful litigants who made them their 
tools, will be found to have had a dark and 
ominous part in the business. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF LABOR. 


We get from Grand Master Workman 
Powderly an account of the origin of the 
Knights of Labor, as given by him in his 
testimony before the Labor Investigating 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

It seems that about cight months after 
the close of the War, the garment cutters 
of Philadelphia orgapized as the Garment 
Cutters’ Society of Philadelphia. The in- 
tention was to pay to sick members a 
weekly allowance and to bury the dead. 
In fact it was a benevolent organization. 
They continued to hold meetings for four 
years. At the end of that time, one night 
in October, 1869, they were discussing some 
measure, when a member said: ‘‘ We have 
been coming here now four or five years. 
We have our constitution, our laws, our 
officers; and, so far a3 that is concerned, that 
isall right. If{ am taken sick I will re. 
ceive a weekly allowance, and if I dieI will 
be cared for by our brothers. But the con- 
ditions surrounding me in the workshop 
have not grown better but worse. It seems 
to me that an organization that will go into 
the workshop and endeavor to effect a re- 
form there is what is needed in addition to 
the association we now have.” That line 
of argument was taken up and continued 
some weeks. Finally, a motion was made 
that that society be disbanded; and it was 
disbanded. The founder of the Knights of 
Labor was a member of it. He was Uriah 
8. Stephens. As the men were leaving the 
room that night he asked those present 
to remain and hear what he had to say. 
He said that, if they would form such an 
association as had been suggested—one 
that would endeavor to effect a reform in 
the management of workshops, mines and 








foundries—they would endeavor to perfect 
it. Six of the men remained, talked the 
matter over with him, and agreed to meet 
again. 

These seven men and two others met to 
perfect the organization on Thanksgiving 
evening, in 1869, and the nine men drafted 
the first crude form of a constitution and 
a manual for the government of the asso- 
ciation of the Knights of Labor. No man 
was to know anything about it. It was to 
be secret in all its workings. The man who 
joined it was not permitted to mention the 
name of the association outside of the meet. 
ing room, nor was it spoken inside. When 
written about it was to be referred to by 
stars. The idea was to bring into the asso- 
ciation every department of productive in_ 
dustry. The intention was, says Mr. Pow- 
derly, that no statutes of the organization 
toward the bettering or change of the con- 
ditions surrounding employer and employé 
would be made until everything connected 
with the condition of things had been dis- 
cussed and thoroughly understood. The 
reason for that was that a strike of miners 
affected not only the miners themselves, but 
the machinists, the engineers, the mer- 
chants, the clerks and everybody connec- 
ted with industry in that region. 

Mr. Powderly says further: 

‘*In 1874 I was asked, one evening, if I would 
come with a man and become a member of a 
club or association, the name of which he did 
not mention. I went with him and was initiated 
into the order of the Knights of Labor. Up to 
that time I knew nothing of it; but when I saw 
in that meeting room a locomotive engineer, * 
stationary engineer, a miner, a iaborer, a truck. 
man, members of my own craft and others, I 
made up my mind that that was an association 
which, of all others, was calculated to do good 
to the laboring man. This man (Stephens), who 
formed the first local assembly, was afterward 
elected Master Workman, and was (at Reading) 
elected to the position of first Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor. The organ™ 
ization continued under him for one year and 
nine months, when his health failed, and when 
the convention met at Chicago he sent a letter 
of declination, declining to be again elected, and 
suggested two names from which his successor 
should be chosen. I was elected; and from that 
time to the present I have been the chief officer 
of the Knights of Labor.” 

The organization was intended to take in 
not only the man who worked at the bench 
or the mine, but every man who toiled, by 
hand or brain, in any honest occupation. 
Lawyers and bankers, however, were left 
out, because they were supposed to be fully 
capable of taking care of themselves. Oc- 
casionally a preacher becomes a member. 
There is no reason in the organization of 
the society why he should not if he wishes. 
But no liquor-seller can become a mem- 
ber; and if a member’s wife sets up a 
saloon, the husband is expelled from mem- 
bership. Women were first admitted in 1881, 
and the order believes that where they do 
equal work with men they should have equal 
pay. One assembly of women has a mem- 
bership of 1,300, and there has never been 
a@ woman suspended or expelled from mem- 
bership. No distinction is made of color, 
sex, creed, or condition, although the 
colored members generally have assemblies 
of theirown. One assembly in New York 
has for president a Roman Catholic, for 
second officer a Presbyterian, and the 
third officer is a Hindu. Since March 1877, 
Mr. Powderly has given his whole time to 
the interests of the Order, and he regards 
himself as a very hard-working man. He 
declares that there is nothing in the organ- 
ization inconsistent with obedience to the 
law. The membership extends to all trades, 
and includes nearly five hundred thousand 
working people. 

Editorial Hotes. 

No greater question ever fell from human lips 
than that asked by the Philippian jailer, who 
was suddenly smitten with a consciousness of 
his own personal sinfulness, and who on the 
spo’, and at the moment, said to Paul and Silas: 
* Sirs, what must Ido to be saved?” He felt 
that something needed to be done as the means 
of relief, and that he himself needed to do some- 
thing. Salvation is the thing that he wanted; 
and how to gain it was the question that pressed 
his heart and found utterance on his lips. Self- 
applauding moralists and careless sinners un- 
derstand neither bis feelings nur his question ; 


and yet let truth awaken their minds to action 
and fix e typeof that action, and they will 











understand both. Millions, thus awakened, 
have thought and felt just as the Philippian 
jailer did, and asked the same question. His 
question is the world’s question, since all men 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
It has been asked in all the ages of the past, and 
will continue to be asked to the end of time. 
There is but one being in the universe that can 
authoritatively answer this question ; and that 
being is God himself; and he did answer it 
when, through the lips of Paul, he said: ‘* Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou sbalt 
be saved.” Jesus Christ, as revealed in the 
Bible, is not a mere convenience to man that 
can be dispensed with without serious incon- 
venience, and certainly not a superfluity, the 
absence of which would work no special harm, 
The Bible tells us that ‘‘there is none other 
name under Heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” Christ, according to this 
Book, is the one way, the sufficient way, the 
only way, the divine way of escaping the dam- 
nation of sin and securing the salvation of 
grace. Paul, hence, made no mistake when he 
said: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” He pointed the trem- 
bling jailer to the only being that could save bim, 
and told him what to do, and, in the name of 
God, promised salvation to him if he did it. 
The answer given to the jailer is good for all 
men, 80 long as they remain in this world, and 
good for all time. If any of our readers have 
not done what Paul told him to do, we advise 
them to stop right where they are, and do this 
one thing before they do anything else. 


Ir has been a thousand times said, and is a 
thousand times true, that there is no credulity 
like the credulity of unbelief. Human nature 
seems to crave something above and beyond the 
realm of the senses, and this longing the Chris- 
tian faith satisfies, and satisfies with good, solid 
evidence. Thus satisfied, the mind is left 
balanced and free to consider critically all other 
or competing claims of supernaturalism; and 
there are no people so difficult to turn aside 
after every nonsensical claim of wonder, as those 
who have a strong Christian faith. But those 
who reject the Christian theory of the spirit 
world, with its historical revelation of Jesus 
Christ, are the fair game of every pretentious 
humbug that claims to see the invisible and 
declare the unknowable. It is not among be- 
lievers but unbelievers that the mysteries and 
mummeries of spiritualism find credence. Even 
distinguished scientific attainment is not proof 
against this easy and silly faith; and we could 
mention naturalists and physicists of the highest 
rank in Europe and America, men whose re- 
searches in their own fields have earned them 
the applause of the world, who reject the Chris- 
tian faith as a myth, but delight in the revela- 
tions of the séance. A remarkable illustration 
of the absurdity to which this facility and fa- 
tuity of credulity ean be carried is to be found 
in the career of Madame Blavatsky, who pub- 
lished, in this city, some years ago, a large book 
of ‘‘theosophical” nonsense, and who after- 
ward, with her familiar, Colonel Olcutt, went to 
India, that she might learn there, at headquar- 
tere, all the hoary secrets of Hindu wonder- 
working theosopby. There the two did wonders 
until the Madame thought she could find a more 
profitable field in London, where she secured 
the worshipful adhesion of a few very credu- 
lous women and men, to whom she brought 
wonderful revelations through an invisible ‘‘Ma- 
hatma,” and out of whose easy faith she gained 
a sumptuous living. We have had here, in New 
York and Boston, a number of her disciples of 
high position in society, but unknown in the 
churches. The story of her last exposure is told 
in another column by a correspondent from 
India, 





SEVERAL of our great missionary societies have 
great reason for gratitude to God for their won- 
derful extrication from a heavy debt. The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions was one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars in arrears, 
and, by no special increase of large legacies, but 
by the general contributions of the churches, 
has nearly wiped out the debt. No wonder Drs. 
Kendall and Roberts are very happy overit. No 
less remarkable is the victory over debts of from 
one hundred thousand to one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars achieved by the Baptist 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, Some 
very large gifts of wealthy friends helped these 
societies, We understand that John D. Rocka- 
feller gave $28,000, to one of these societies, 
and J. B. Hoyt gave thirty thousand to the 
other, on condition that it (the Home Mis- 
sidnary Society) should not allow itself to run 
into debt again ; and the condition was accepted, 
It is the privilege of large wealth that it 
can do these grand deeds of bepeficence. The 
Church ought tu depend first on its rank and 
file, on those who can give but a dollar, or but a 
hundred dollars; but equaily, if God has put 
his Spirit into the hearts of millionaires, the 
Church ought to be able to depend on them also 
that their wealth shall be consecrated equally 
with the pennies of the poor. It will require 
some determination to keep that society out of 
debt. No society can be sure to do it always. The 











Congregational Home Missionary Society never 
borrows money. If the money does not come 
in to pay its missionaries and officers, they sim. 
ply have to wait for their money till it does 
come in. The debt pays no interest, but it is a 
real debt to the missionaries, 





Tue story that a wealthy and generous Cleye- 
land gentleman has offered to give, or secure, 
the quarter of a million necessary to obtain pos. 
session for the Chicago University of its for- 
feited property, is not yet true, though we hope 
it may prove so, That sum would leave the 
University absolutely without any endowment, 
except the generous amount which might be ex- 
pected from tujtion. Prof. William R. Harper 
was last Saturday elected President of the Uni- 
versity, and his proven executive powers make 
the election a most suitable one. But we can- 
not expect him to leave his beloved Hebrew 
work, wherein he has achieved his distinction, 
unless he can be assured that the half-million 
required for purchase and the beginning of an 
endowment can be had. Besides, Yale College 
has its eye on Professor Harper; and an effort 
is now making to secure funds to endow a Uni- 
versity Chair of Shemitic Languages, to be filled 
by him. We can imagine that such a position, 
which would leave him free to give his time to 
his own chosen studies, would be more agreea- 
ble to him than the difficult administrative work 
of a College President. No man can run Chica- 
go University and do any studying. Indeed, 
the conduct of the best established college is a 
task requiring great self-denial in any man who 
has an honest ambition to advance human 
learning.” 


THE great overwhelming argument against 
the Education Bill before Congress is that in- 
vented by The Evening Post, and of which it is 
so proud, which consists in giving the bill the 
nickname of ‘A Bill to Promote Mendicancy.” 
The substance of the argument implied in the 
nickname is that if the states are aided in de- 
veloping their educational systems, they will be 
taught to lean on the general Government, and 
will intermit their ¢fforts to support their own 
schools. That is, if any one helps them, they 
will stop helping themselves. The whole force 
of it is in the truth of the prophecy. It rests on 
the assumption of a hankering after mendican- 
cy on the part of the atates which accept the 
money, and which, it is said, will make this en- 
couragement a discouragement to honest effort, 
and an excuse for ceasing to do what they have 
hitherto done. The bill offers the help of the 
national treasury for a series of years, 
to put on a good basis the schools of those 
states in which there is least financial 
ability and the most illiteracy. This help it 
does not offer outright, but only on condition 
that the state shallitself raise an amount equal 
to what is paid to it by the provisions of this 
bill. Now this is the very same sort of provi- 
sion as exists in nearly or quite all the Northern 
States for distributing their state funds to the 
towns. The state says to the town: You must 
raise money, or you will not get money. The 
Blair bill proposes to say to the State, If you 
want money you must raise money. This is 
not generally regarded as a way of discouraging, 
but of encouraging liberal expenditure. The 
city of Boston or the city of Atlanta does not 
consider itself reduced to mendicancy because it 
takes money from the state. The state is not 
made a mendicant because it takes money from 
the nation for education. The argumentof The 
Post has force, if it supposes really that the 
state, which now raises $450,000 for schools, and 
is offered $450,000 more if it will keep up its 
taxation, will be mean enough to reduce its tax- 
ation to $225,000 and take $225,000 instead of 
the whole amount offered. We will not so insult 
the Southern States. 





Protests have been made from time to time, 
chiefly by ornithologists, against the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of our birds; but not until 
lately has general attention been called to the 
fact that they are, like the large game of the 
country, being rapidly exterminated. Who is 
to blame for all this? The * sportsman,” not 
content with killing game-birds in season and 
out, keeps his ‘“‘hand in” by shooting jays, 
meadow larks, woodpeckers, and the like; the 
small boy, with bean-shooter and thieving 
fingers, wages an unholy warfare against 
robin, thrush, and warbler, in egg and 
out; the farmer votes blackbird and 
crow, hawk and owl, his natural ene- 
mies, remembering the few kernels of corn and 
the stray pullet or two he has lost, bu‘ forget- 
ting the myriads of insects, grasshoppers, field- 
mice, snakes, and other vermin, these very same 
birds have consumed ; and the women, too, have 
helped on this work. It is estimated that not 
Jess than 5,000,000 birds of all kinds were killed 
last year by “skin hunters” and “taxidermists,” 
(the latter giving “for scientific purposes” 88 
an excuse) to be used by milliners for ladies’ 
hats. Laws, however exacting, will prove of 
little avail in stopping this shameless extermin- 
ation unless backed up by publie sentiment. 
Secieties are forming with the object of discour- 
age (1) the killing of any wild bird not used for 
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food; (2) the’ destruction of the nests or eggs 
pany wild bird; and (3) the wearing of feath. 
ers as ornaments. Under (3) ostrich and pea- 
cock feathers are excepted, and under (1) the 


English sparrows ought to be. 


JupaE Dedpy of the United States District 
Ceurt for Oregon, in his recent charge to the 
Grand Jury, told the jury that, under our 
treaties of 1868 and 1880 with China, which are 
s part of “the supreme law of the land,” and 
under Section 5336 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, a conspiracy or agreement of 
two or more persons to drive the Chinese out of 
the United States, or to maltreat or intimidate 
them, with a view of constraining them to de- 

therefrom, is an indictable offense. He 
called the attention of the jury to certain per- 
sons who had been held to await their action on 
this charge, and advised them to bring in true 
bills of indictment against them in the event of 
prima facie evidence being presented to them 
showing the truth of the charge. The opening 
paragraph in Judge Deady’s deliverance to the 
jory deserves to be echoed through the land. 
We reproduce it as follows : 

“An evil spirit is abroad in this land— notonly 

pere, but every where. It tramples down the law of 
the country, 22d fosters 1iot and anarchy. Now it 
js riding on the back of labor, and the foolish 
Issacbar couches down to the burden and becomes 
its servant. Lawless and irresponsible associations 
of persons are forming all over the country, claim- 
ing the right to impose their opinions upon others, 
and to dictate for whom they shall work, and whom 
they shall hire, from whom they shall buy, 
and to whom they shall sell, and for what 
price or compensation. In these associations 
the most audacious and unscrupulous naturally 
come to the front,and for the time being, contro] 
their conduct. Freedom, law and order are so far 
subverted, and a tyranny is set upin our midst most 
gross and galling. Nothing like it has aMicted the 
world since the Middle Ages, when the lawless 
parons and their brutal followers desolated Europe 
with their private wars and predatory ruids, until 
the husbandman was driven from his ravaged field, 
and the artisan from his pillaged shop, and the fair 
land became waste,” 
This isa strong characterization of the ‘evil 
spirit” that is abroad in this land ; but not too 
strong for the truth. Judge Deady, in the sub- 
sequent parts of his charge, refers particularly 
to the exhibit of this “‘epirit” toward China- 
men, especially in the Pacific states and territo- 
ries, and emphasizes the necessity of putting 
down this ‘‘ evil spirit’ in whatever form mani- 
fested, and of protecting and preserving the 
institutions of this country on the basis of free- 
dom for all the people, regulated by just and im- 
partial laws. The Judge is entitled to the 
thanks of the whole country for his bold and 
manly utterance, This is no time for half-way 
words, 





Tue legislature of this state last week passed 
the three bills relating to the franchise of the 
Broadway Surface Railway Company: the first 
annulling the charter of the Company, and 
thus destroying its corporate existence alto- 
gether; the second providing that the rights 
acquired by the consents of the local authori- 
ties and the order of the General Term shall 
remain in full force and efficiency, and that 
the right to their enjoyment and use shall be 
sold at public auction by the city authorities ; 
and the third providing that the affairs of the 
company shall be settled and closed up by the 
appointment of a receiver, whose duty it shall 
be to take charge of all its assets, to examine 
all claims against it, and use the proceeds result- 
ing from the sale of these assets in payment of 
such claims as are legally valid. There is no 
doubt about the power of the legislature to pass 
the first of these bills. The other two bills will 
probably lead to litigation, and make business 
for lawyers and courts in construing them, and 
tlso in settling the question of their constitu- 
tional validity. They appear to be carefully 
drawn with reference to the end had in view. 
Whatever rights innocent holders of bonds 
issued by the company had prior to the passage 
of these laws, they, of course, still retain, since 
no law can vacate or nullify these rights. The 
main point aimed at and secured is to destroy 
Scorporation gotten up by Sharp and his asso- 
Ciates, and tated from top to bottom witha 
stupendous system of bribery. These gentle- 
Men, whose theory was that of huge profits, 
are not likely to gain by their operation, espe- 
cially if they shall be compelled to disgorge the 
Profits which, as they supposed, they had already 
made sure, 


--+.The changes in the Federal offices in Utah 
ate becoming perilously frequent and numerous, 
came the summary call by telegraph for 

the resignation of Governor Murray, and about 
the same time Mr. Ramsay laid down the chair- 
Manship of the Edmunds Commission. A little 
later Marshal Ireland’s term expired, and his 
successor was at once appointed, and the same 
day the name of Judge Powers, who for a year 
has presided over the First Judicial District, 
was withdrawn by President Cleveland. All of 
Which changes, and the possibility of others, 
snot be regarded without deep solicitude. 











And this, not because Democratie officials are 
likely to be less patriotic and efficient than Re- 
publican, but’ because the Mormon question is 
a trying one and new men run great risk of mak- 
ing serious, if not fatal, mistakes. . 


..»-The Methodist Advocate, of Chattanooga 
which we accused of caste principles, giving 
quotations from its own editorial columns in 
proof, asks us to print a statement showing that 
the utterances cited were not those of the re 
sponsible editor, but of a locum tenens. We 
have no desire to give the Advocate a character 
which is repugnant to it; but we cannot help 
wondering whether the same explanation can be 
given of these editorial words in the issue of the 
Advocate for Jan. 23d, 1884: 

“* Back of them (the white and colored conferences 
in Georgia) is the action of the Genera! Conference 
which granted those relations. Experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom of that action, and has 
satisfied the Church that a mistake has not been 
made.” 


....General Shaler, of this city, has been 
twice tried on the charge of bribery, with a dis- 
agreement of the jury in both cases. Ten of 
the first jury believed him to be guilty, and 
eight of the second jury believed him to be inno- 
cent. This leaves him and the interests of pub- 
lic justice in a bad position. The case is one of 
too much importance to be abandoned in its 
present status. Another effort, at least, should 
be made to secure a verdict on the question of 
General Shaler’s guilt or innocence. If guilty, 
heought not to escape the punishment which 
the law awards. 


...-Greece still fumes and threatens and all 
but declares war. She does not believe that the 
Powers mean coercion ; at any‘rate she will blus- 
ter just as far as she dares, so that she may get 
the credit of great bravery and strepgth,and re- 
tire only on compulsion. We have been very 
slow in believing that she really wished to fight ; 
but, if the Powers are not willing to go to ex- 
tremes, she is likely to find herself ut war with 
Turkey before she knows it. Already the pickets 
have exchanged blows, and a hot conflict may be 
at any moment precipitated. It is a terribly 
dangerous experiment for Greece to make, or 
Turkey either, for that matter, and we earnestly 
hope war may be avoided. 


....1f the disaster at the village of East Lee 
in Massachusetts, which last week occurred by 
the bursting of a reservoir, and destroyed a 
large amount of property and also several lives, 
was due to negligence on the part of the owners 
of the reservoir, then these owners are legally 
liable to civil suits for all the damages resulting to 
others, and also liable in a criminal prosecution 
for av offense against civil society. It is re- 
ported that they were made aware of the danger- 
ous condition of the reservoir, and took no 
measures to avert the danger. This being a 
fact, then they ought to be held responsible for 
the gross omission. 


....The President bas sent a special message 
to Corgress, suggesting the appointment of a 
permanent Arbitration Commission consisting 
of three persons, to which pirties may refer 
their disputes in respect to the labor question. 
This, he thinks, would be better than the selec- 
tion of a Commission for each particular case, 
as proposed in the bill that has already been 
adopted by the House of Representatives. The 
Message has much the buncombe quality of the 
bill it criticises. 


....The fact is noticeable that the men who 
object most to having the museums opened on 
Sunday are the men who have given, out of 
their own pockets, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the museums, while the chief advocate 
of opening them is the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Secular Union, who is a professional enemy 
of the Christian Church, and whose livelihood, 
we suppose, is derived from that business. We 
have great suspicion of the origin of all this 
manufactured zeal. 


....The Rev. A. K. Potter, D.D., the promi- 
nent Baptist pastor of Boston, gives the Baptist 
Weekly his notion of Joseph Cook’s Symposium 
on ** What Saves Men, and Why,” published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. He says: ‘It is singular, 
surely, that the best articles for orthodox circu- 
lation of the eleven should have been written 
by Unitarians, so called.” But Dr, Hill and Pro- 
fessor Bowen would never be recognized as Uni- 
tarians, if one were not told the fact. 


....Let it no longer be sad that Home Rule 
means Rome Rule; for The Tablet, organ of the 
English Catholics, has come out with the most 
bitter attack on Gladstone’s scheme that we 
have seen. The Pilot says that Ireland never 
had worse enemies than the English Catholics 
of the last forty years. Let Ireland remember 
that Parnell and Gladstone are both Protestants. 


....We hope that District-Attorney Martine, 
of this city, will not come to the conclusion that 
his work in the way of framing indictments is 
ended, until the bribe-givers concerned in the 
Broadway infamy, who can be reached, are also 
indicted. ‘[he people want to have these gentle 
men dealt with, as well as the aldermen who re- 
eeived the bribe, 





...S8ome dozen or more of Mrs. Gray’s boy- 
cotters have been indicted for conspiracy. This 
will afford an opportunity for showing these 
and all other boycotters what the law is on this 
subject. It is about time for the Knights of 
Labor, especially their leaders, to spend a few of 
their leisure moments in the study of law. 


....Weare glad to learn that the Portland 
Oregonian, that has done such eplendid service 
in denouncing and resisting tbe anti-Chinese 
crusade, has not lost but gained in patronage by 
its loyalty to truth and justice. This is just as 
it should be, and asit always will be where the 
public conscience is at all right. 


....The Morning Star sweetly suggests that 
Tue INDEPENDENT rest in its support of a union 
between the Free Baptist and the Christian 


bodies. We will gladly do it if our esteemed 
contemporary will rest a little from the task of 
finding obstacles, and will give its labor to re- 
moving them, 


....We are sorry that the House Judiciary 
Committee has reported adversely upon the 
amendment to the Constitution, giving the 


President power to veto specific items in appro- 
priation bills. Such an amendment would, in 
our judgment, be an improvement to the Con- 
stitution. 


.---The people of the United States should 
understand that the boycott is nota plant native 
to this soil, and be thoroughly determined that 
it shall not be successfully grown here. We can 
run our social system much better without it 
than with it. Its exhalations simply poison the 
atmosphere. 


....Have non-union men—those who belong 
to no labor organizations and who constitute 
the great majority of wage-earners—any rigbts 
which the union-men are bound to respect? 
This is just now becoming a very practical ques- 
tion. 

....Gladstone’s great speech occupies ten and 
a half columns, in small type, of the London 


Times. It contains about 19,100 words, and was 
delivered at the rate of 93 words a minute, which 
would be a slow rate for American speakers. 








TO OUR READERS. 
ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
OLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions. ..........ceeeeeee $2.50 each. 
a esneeqaeerneeniosac 2.38 * 

a SO” pugabeheseabeneness 2.12 ‘* 

Five - <eghabiilamiletke 2.00 * 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering Toz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One month....... $ .30/One year....... -8 3.00 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00|/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50|Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of Tak INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 


We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 


All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its cx- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 


Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List. 
————————————————— 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED. 


We have before us the beautifully illustrated Spring 
talogue of the “BR. H. Allen Company,” 189 and 191 
Wa Bireet ew York, showing s complete list of 
1 the d le vexetable. flower, and grass seeds to 
found in the market. Aleo another and more beau- 
cult: plements, embrac- 
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The New Life Policyof Taz Traveers offers 
three options to the holder if unable to continue 
payment of premiums: Term Insurance, Paid-up 
Policy, or Cash Surrender Value—amounts plainly 
stated on each policy, No other Life Company treats 
its policyholders so generously.—Kz. 


NEW ROSES. 





This new rose is called Her Majesty. It is rpetu 

rose, and is the largest in size ever grown.” The telte 
is arose pink, and the flower is six inches across. 
Messrs. B.P. Critchell & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio— 





A LEADING.member of the Legal Profession of N. 
City, CHARLES CARROL LEEDS, 120 Cae 
says: “ Liebig Co’.s Coca Beef Tonic strengthened 


ed, reinvigorate the aged 
infirm, and make sickly children and infants kd 





IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAIN SERVICE ON 
THE ERIE RAILROAD, TO MEET B8U- 
BURBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


ANTICIPATING the requirements of its patrons, the 
Erie lway makes its spring announcement of 
changes in time one month earlier than usual (April 
18th). This to enable its present residents, and those 
seeking suburban homes on its line an opportunity 
of knowing exactly what they can depend upon in the 
matter of train service, The changes are fully stated 
in a neat jittle pamphlet, which can be had upon ap- 
plication at any of the ticket offices, 

The improvements consist of increased train ser- 
vice between New York, Newark, Paterson and sta- 
tions as far west as Port Jervis, with time of many 
gine quickened. eat 

our new passenger trains will be run on th 
Northern Railroad Division between New Yor’ and 
yack, morefully opening up for permanent resi- 
dence and summer hoarding the healthful and pic- 
turesque region of Rockland County and Northern 
Niue nc express trains wilt 
ree new express trains will be pvt on the New 
York and Greenwood Lake Railway between New 
York and Montclair, and an additional express train 
will, from moe a. be run to and from Greenwood 
Lake, leaving New York at 9:10 4, M., arriving Green- 
wood Lake at 10:45 a. M.. and leaving Greenwood 
Lake at 7:30 a. M., arriving New York at 9:10 a. m. 

The suburban service on the Erie Railway prover, 
its several branches counecting with New york. to- 
gether with that on the Nortnern Railroad of New 
Jersey and the New York and Greenwood Lake 
Railway, both of which roads are operated by the 
Erie Company, will be more comprehensive than 
ever before in the history of these roads, and is the 
outcome of the policy adopted by the Erie Company 
t6 build upa local territory which is exceptionally 
healthful and beautiful, by moking it easy of access, 

The “Pacific Express,” heretofore leaving New 
York at 8:00 Pp. m., will leave at 9:00 P. M., and in ad- 
dition to its present quota of sleeping coaches tor 
Chicago, will have a sleeping coach for special] use of 
local patrons to Binghamton, Elmira, Ccrning, Bath, 
Avon and Rochester. 

On June 13th, the “Summer Schedule” will be put 
into effect, further increasing the train service, with 
the view of fully accommodating boardirg and other 
local travel during the summer season, € popular 
** Mountain Express ” will run daily, except Sundays, 
as far west as Callicoon, returning in the morning. 
This train will be a great convenience to summer 
boarders at Monticello, White Lake, the resorts of 
Sullivan County, and along the famous Delaware Di- 


vision. 

The Shohola Clen Express will run daily, enabling 
visitors to spend the day at the Glen, returning in 
the early evening. 

An additional fast train will also be adopted at that 
time, leaving New York at 5:30 P. m.,for Newburgh 
and summer resorts in the Ramapo Valley and on the 
* +g _ the return train arriving in New York 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 
CosMETIO GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British C mpany of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied too;the yal Family, to her Royal High- 
nees the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess 





atd delicate. oharmfu! ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, ctc. The Liebig Company, On ¥- De- 
pot, 38 Murray St.). Sole American Agents,—Advt. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
A GOOD BUSINESS CHANCE. 


A Goop stock of General Merchandise, about $6,000 
in good village, wealthy neighborhood, good cash 
trade established, cheap rent, healthy place. Will 
sell cheap tor cash or on good jtime, if well secured. 
Ill health cause of selling, Address. 

HIRAM MAINE, Harlan, Allen Co,, Ind. 
WANTED-—$10,000. A gentleman controlling 
this amount 1s offered an attractive, safe and very 
profitable business; a specialty that is capable ot 
unlimited expansion, and that will bear close scru- 
tiny. “ B,” Box 2335, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 


Fencing for Farms, Raoches and Railroads. The 
best and cheapest ever built. ALL IRON, Any kind 
of wire cao be used, Also hand d ch st 




















Jerse) State Fairs, 1585. Responsible Agents wanted, 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 
22 Cortlandt St., New York. 


LIGHTNING HAT POLISH. 


ful bright !uster, equal to new, and keep new ones in 
fine condition. Easily applied. _Perfectly_odorless. 





its,or sent by mail. Pr 


wanted LIGHTN1 
NOW IS THE 


VERGREENS ur 


All the best Hardy varieties,2 AnD 8 TIMES 7RANS- 
PLANTED, with abundance of fibrous roots. Our col- 
lection includes the following well tried sorts, as well 


as many NEw varieties: 
Amer. Arbor Vitx (Hedge plants) 10 to 15in., 85 per 100 
wate, its wie. Istos0in:; 8 ss 
= oad 2%to30in., 10 “ “* 
Norway Spruce JOtoi2in, 8s“ “ 
fh 18 “19 7 
- feet Fi lic 
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Hewlock Spruce 
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UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES’ SILK UNDERWEAR, 
Pink, Sky Blue, Scarlet, &c. 
Also, Best FAanufactures in 
ashmere, Merino, Balbriggan 
and Lisle Chread. 
GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ 
avze and Medium Merino 
Shirts and Pants. Also, the 
finestPURE SILK manufactured. 
NATURAL COLORED WOOL- 
EN UNDERWEAR in light and 
medium weights. 
NOVELTIES in SGentlemen’s 
Halt Hose. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Kinancial, 
THE WAGE-EARNERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Tue wage-earners of a country embrace 
all persons who sell their labor to others, 
and receive therefor their compensation in 
wages, and in this way supply their wants. 
They are not purchasers, but sellers of 
labor, and the great mass of them have 
nothing else to sell, The census of 1880 
showed that the number of such persons, of 
all classes and types, then in the United 
States, was 17,000,000, which cannot now 
be less than 19,000,000. The Knights of 
Labor in the United States, who are in- 
cluded in the wage-earners of the country, 
are estimated to be at the present time 
about 800,000, all told, which is about two 
per cent. of the whole number of these 
wage-earners. This twoper cent. is organ- 
ized into various local labor associations, 
which are contederated together, while the 
remaining ninety-eight per cent. of wage- 
earners is not thus organized and confeder- 
ated. ? 

The task which these Knights of Labor 
have assumed for themselves is no less 
than that of settling the whole labor ques- 
tion for all the wage-earners in the United 
States, so that every workingman who sells 
his labor shall receive what they regard as 
a just rate of wages, and shall not be re- 
quired to work an undue number of hours 
in apy one day, and that all employers shall 
be compelled to comply with what they 
deem the proper regulations in the purchase 
and use of labor. They are organized and 
confederated together for this avowed pur- 
pose. The task is upon its face a most 
Herculean one. These Knights of Labor 
must immensely augment their numbers, 
considered relatively to the whole number 
of wage-earners, before they can reasonably 
hope to secure its accomplishment. It does 
not seem at all likely that two wage-earners 
out of every hundred will be able to settle 
the whole labor question, not only for 
themselves, but a'so for the other ninety- 
eight in every hundred who are not Knights 
of Labor. Nor is there any prospect 
that they will be able by any amount of 
agitation, to turn themselves into the ma- 
jority ot all the wage-earners of the coun- 
try, and thus attain their eod by the mere 
force of numbers. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of wage-earners, as sbown by their 





action, see no occasion for joining trades- 
unions and labor associations, for paying 
the expenses incident thereto, and submit- 
ting their individual discretion and liberty 
to the regulations imposed thereby. Each 
prefers to deal with the labor question for 
himself and by himself, and take the 
chances for employment in the general 
labor market, rather than to be managed 
and manipulated by the ruling authority of 
any labor organization. 

When we come to the question of the 
lawful ways and means, by which these 
Knights of Labor are to gain their end, we 
find them limited to the following methods 
of action: ‘‘ First, they can discuss the 
subject, whether in public or private, 
by the living voice or by the pen, 
to their heart’s content, and thus 
seek to make converts and influence the 
public mind, Secondly, they can organize 
themselves into labor societies, and then 
confederate these societies throughout the 
United States, and thus act together asa 
unit on all matters relating to the labor 
question. Thirdly, they can raise funds by 
admission fees and the payment of monthly 
dues, and use these funds to promote the 
objects they have in view. Fourthly, they 
can, at their option, unless bound by con- 
tract to the contrary, quit the work of 
their employers, either as single individuals 
or in masses, just as may be most agree- 
able to themselves. Such are the unques- 
tionable rights of all wage-earners, whether 
they be Knights of Laboror not; and in 
the exercise thereof they commit no offense 
against society. They may exercise these 
rights very unwisely, alike for themselves 
and society, and to the serious annoyance 
and inconvenience of employers; but their 
indiscretion is not acrime. It is better to 
bear the evils of such indiscretion, rather 
than improperly to restrain individual lib- 
eity. The latter would be far the greater 
evil, and is not to be thought of fora mo- 
ment in this country. 

Can the Knights of Labor lawfully go 
further than this in order to attain the end 
they seek? We answer this question em- 
phatically in the negative. Their rights as 
wage-earners are exhausted in the above 
statement; andthe moment they proceed 
beyond the limits thus fixed, they cease to 
exercise their own rights, and become 
trespassers upon the rights of others. Toey 
have no right toray that the work which 
they refuse to do shall not be done by 
others who are willing to do it, or that it 
shall be done only on such terms as they 
see fit to dictate, or that the business of the 
employer shall absolutely stop because 
they do not choose to work for him,or that 
he shall give them employment when he 
does nct wish to do so, or that he shall not 
dismiss any wage-earner from his 
service whom he does not want in the 
service, or that he shall dismiss one whom 
he does want, or that he shall confine his 
purchase of labor to the Knights of Labor, 
or that he shall not exclude them altogether 
in such purchase, and also no right to re- 
sort to any system of intimidation or vio- 
yence to gain any one or all of these ends. 
The moment the Knights of Labor place 
themselves on any of these grounds, they 
are simply and absolutely in the wrong, 
and are attempting to exercise a despotism 
over employers and other laborers which 
the American people will not and should 
not tolerate. If liberty of action is good 
for them, it is just as good for everybody 
eise; and this fact they must thoroughly 
recognize in their treatment of ,the labor 
question. Society in this country does nut 
propose to submit itself to their tyranny, in 
order that they may in their own way, and 
without restraint, redress what they claim 
to be the injustice done to labor. It can 
not do so, and yet preserve public order. 


THE THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD. 


Tue directors of tne Third Avenue Rail- 
road, of this city, at a meeting called last 
week to consider the propositions and de- 
mands of the strikers decided: 1. That 
the company will not cismiss men who have 
entered into its service during the strike, so 
long as they faithfully discharge their 
dutics. 2. That it will not, at the dictation 
of the strikers, reinstate employés whom it 
has dismissed. 38. That it will not create 
unnecessary places so as to take back in a 
body those who have left it ina body. 4. 











That it will not take back those who have 
injured the property of the company, or 
have ineited others todo so. 5. That the 
counsel of the company should inquire and 
advise asto what actionin the nature of 
criminal proceedings or civil suits for dam- 
ages should be taken against those who are 
responsible for the loss which has been 
caused to the company and its property by 
the strikers. 

The position taken by these directors is 
exactly right. It is the only one consistent 
with justice to the company, with the best 
interests of the public, and with their duty 
to the men who have entered into their 
employment during the strike. It is quite 
time that strikers should understand that 
they cannot vacate their places and retain 
them at the same time, or retain the right 
to be re-employed upon any terms, especial- 
ly such as they choose to dictate. Itisa 
fundamental mistake to assume that they 
have any right to be restored to the places 
they have left, or to prevent the employer 
from filling these places with other parties. 

We hope, moreover, that the Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company will take the prop- 
er measures to test the question whether 
Mr. O'Donnell and his associates, forming 
the executive committee of the Empire 
Protective Association, that ordered this 
strike have not been guilty of conspiracy 
within the meaning of the Penal Code of 
this state. As we readthe code such is the 
fact; and, if so, then they ought to be in- 
dicted, and on conviction punished as the 
law directs. Theirconviction and punish- 
ment would teach a lesson that just now 
very much needs to be taught. It is im- 
portant that the Knights of Labor should 
understand that they cannot, by any 
amount of organization or confederation, 
erect an imperium in imperio in the bosom 
of civil society, inconsistent with the or- 
derly existence of that society, and viola- 
tive of the rights guaranteed by its laws, 
The American people should not, will not, 
aod cannot coosent to any such claim on 
the part of the labor organizations; and 
the sooner the latter abandon it altogethr 
the sooner they will do the wise thing. 


VIRGINIAIN A QUANDARY. 


A Mr. Jones, who was a commercial 
traveler from Pniladelphia, offered in pay- 
ment of his license tax in Virginia coupons 
cut from the bonds issued under the Fund- 
ding Act of 1871. These coupons were re 
fused, and payment in money was de- 
manded. Mr. Jones thereupon proceeded 
to sel) goods in Virginia without license as 
required by the laws of that state; and for 
this offense he was indicted and arrested. 
His case came before the Hustings Court 
of the city of Richmond; and his counsel 
demurred tu the indictment on the ground 
that, according to the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Oourt of the United States in the 
coupon cases recently decided by that court, 
Mr. Jones, having tendered the coupons in 
payment of his license tax, had, in legal 
effect, paid the tax, and was therefore en- 
titled to sell goods in Virginia as a com- 
mercial traveler. The refusal to receive the 
coupons for such license did not affect his 
legal rights. The court sustained tne de- 
murrer, and held that Mr. Jones had aright 
to go on with his business without license 
after the tender of the coupons, and that a 
@ prosecution against him for so doing 
could not be maintained. The case, as we 
understand, will go to the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia; and in the mean- 
time Mr. Jones has brought a suit against 
the state officers concerned in his arrest for 
false imprisonment. 

This is one among the many cases aris- 
ing, showing the state of things in Virginia, 
growing out of its repudiation scheme. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has blocked the game of the repudiation- 
ists, and the only way in which Virginia 
can get itself out of its present quandary is 
to take the back track, repeal all its un- 
constitutional laws, and deal with its 
creditors in accordance with the obliga- 
tions of the contract made under the 
Funding Act of 1871. If it will not receive 
the coupons in question in payment of 
taxes aud other dues to the state, then 
these. coupons having. been legally ten. 
dered and refused, it must go without such 
payment. There is no escape from this 
position, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

A more liberal demand was experienced 
for loans during the week in the Money 
market, and the accumulated sums of idle 
money are finding the way into the channels 
of legitimate business, while profitable and 
safe investments are sought after by capi. 
talists. The bank statement furnishes whole. 
some evidence of the sound and healthy 
condition of financial affairs, and advices 
from the interior are of a similar character 
with respect to those localities. The banks 
are not overburdened with idle Capital, and. 
yet money continues cheap and readily ayajj. 
able to good borrowers. The shipments of 
gold early in the week aggregated $1,815,. 
000, and since then $250,000 more have 
been engaged. These shipments are 
all going to France, and are explained by 
the fact that France at the moment is a cred. 
itor nation, sv far as the United States, 
Great Britain, and some other nations are 
concerned. This in itself is sufficient 
cause for the flow of gold from New York 
and London to Paris; but again, strenuous 
efforts are now being made by French fin. 
financiers to strengthen the Bank of France 
as much as possible in view of the large 
loan to be brought out by the Government, 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 1} 
@8, the closing rate on Thursday being 2 
per cent. Commercial psper has been ip 
good demand, but the supply is limited, 
owing to the narrow volume of trade 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days torun, have been taken at 33@ 
4 per cent. discount, four months at 34@ 
4}, and good single-named paper at 44@6 
per cent, 

STOOK MARKET. 

There has been but little business con- 
summated on the Stock Exchange during 
the past week, and a season of quietuae 
bas been experienced, much to the disgust 
of the professional traders. Public interest 
in the transactions of the Exchange has 
been at a low ebb, and outsiders have been 
conspicuous by their absence. Whatever 
interest did manifest itself was wholly 
among the room-traders and confined 
principally to some of thespecialties, many 
of which were galvanized into unwonted 
life and activity through the manipula. 
tion of the professionals. The controlling 
features have been of a bearish character, 
the most disturbing element being the 
strikes, which have gone from bad to 
worse, and there has been very little dis- 
position to buy stocks, while the present 
condition of affairs exists. 

The cut in cable rates: has also been 4 
disturbing influence, being an effort on the 
part of Western Union to fight the cable 
companies that it does not control. There 
has been no change in the railroad situa- 
tion at the West. The Jarge shipments of 
gold and a reported strike on the Erie road 
were the depressicg features in the early 
part of the week; but speculation was con- 
fined to scalping operations throughout. 
The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 


Low- Clot 
High. est. ina 
Sales est. Ap'l Uth, 


American Express,.....ccsces++* 28 1063 lub 164, 
Albany & Sus... ....--:cceeeeeeee lou 144 14 1M 
Atlantic & Pacific............04 “0 «21% «KC 
Alton & T, Hu. ccccceeeeeeeeens 200 8936 S055 39% 
AM, Dis, Tel......ceccorcesessees 500 «38 ee 
B. & M, Tel. Oo...,,. 100 Be 6% 8 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 105 Big «Bg 98% 
B,,C.R. & North..............+ » 0 ® 
Cameron Coal......-...sseeeeees 2,060 16% 1% 16% 
Canada Southern.......... -++ 2,953 40 37% 39% 
Canadian Pacific.........++.++++- 8400 G4 65% «GAH 
Cedar Falls........c002 ssceeeees 820 «(12% «m6 13% 
Central Pacific.........0+ sees Bao 4th dl AL 
Cog Cog O. & Lirccccccccccccsccccces 8,025 5Sig 4939 58 
Ohes, & Oh10...... ++... --eeeeeee 300 10% 10 10% 
©. & Ohio let pf.........00+ sees 817 17% «(16% «17% 
C. & Ohio 94 Pf... 2.60. eeeeeeee a1 it nu 
Col., H. V. & Tol.......ccccceee 8,125 Blk 30% 318 
C., 1. Bt. Le, BO... .ceeeeee eece 96 «84 84 au 
Chicago. Bur., & Q......---+0--++ 1,074 134 183 138% 
Chih. & AMON. ccc cecscecsce ccceee 12 142 142 «(43 
ee ee 400 10% 10% 10% 
Ohi, 8t., 1. &P.pf............. 660 81 we St 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 32,347 107% 106 1074 
Chicamo & N. W. pf.....0--..... 580 198%¢ 138 138% 
Chicago, M. and St. P...........111,530 88 86 816 
11834 119 


Chic,, M. & St P. pf.... - oe 9 
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Mo., Kan. and Texas............+ 4956 BW WWM 2% 


Tenn. Coal & I... 


4834 60% 





81 12% «616% ~=«1%5 
soceee 69,242 64% 68 GY 


U. 8. BONDS. 

The market for Governments wis fairly 
active and firm, owing to the increasing 
investment demand and the call by the 
Treasury Department for $10,000,000 of 
the 8 per cents. maturing June 1st. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


Bia. A thea 
reg....112 11234] Curren 





ex 
a 
saan 
e 
é¥8 
thee 


WWI, coud... 1964 126%4|Curreney te. me. (a 
Der cents. lui — (Ourrency te, 99.136 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week 
$1 399,100, and it now amounts to $13,- 
$28,550. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $975,100, a decrease 
in specie of $1,939,800, an increase in legal 
tenders of $151,700, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $1,556,000, and an increase in vcir- 
culation of $18,500. 


BANK STOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bia. Asked, Asked, 
Americs......... 168 171 |Mechsnics’..... -- 155 160 
Batch'e kaise 1s a Mercar‘ile ...... 130 
Boor. 160 erchants’....... 






























= 90 
a - 155 
Fourth Nation’). 1373¢ 130 107 
A = ees - 
Fulton, — |Peopie'’s.......... - 
— [Republio........ — 
- |8 & er 140 
— |Second National 175 200 

— |Sev ath ard... Wiig 
— |State of NewY'rk. 12934 131 

— |St. Nicholas...... 16 

esmen's.. - ilo 
13% | Union Le led 
100 Unit'd Statee iatdot — 





FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange was easier. Sterling 
Was quiet and firm. Francs were in good 
demand, and the inability to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply caused shipments of gold di- 
rect to France. The movement is connected 
With a new French loan for 900 000.000 
francs to be brought out about May 15th, 
at 81. Oa Saturday the posted rates were 
$4.87} for 60-day bills and $4.89} for de- 
Popes Actual business was done at 

Ft Ot.864 for 60-day bills, $4.8831@ 

4.883 for demand, $4883@$4.89 for 


(Cable transfers, and $4.85}@$4 85} for 


bills, Continental Exchange 





was firm. Francs were quoted at 5.174@ 
5.16} for long, and 5.15@5.14} for short 
sight; Reichmarks at 954@954 and 953@ 
95%, and Guilders at 403@40§. 


ENORMOUS DEPOSITS. 


Tue banks of this city now have on de- 
posit, as shown by their last official state- 
meat, the enormous sum of $375,197,800, 
or nearly $20,000,000 more than at the cor- 
responding period a yearago. The follow- 
ing figures show the amounts held re- 
spectively by several of the largest institu- 
tions: 


i Mteiend scinweaevere jelsceee + « - 826,308,000 
Chemical........ re iwepuaneaas 23,860 700 
Importers’ and Traders’............. 23,214,500 
OU TI ooo s occ vce chovocescs 17,273,790 
American Exchange........ ........ 15,853,000 

Total in five banks.......... $106,509,900 


These stupendous figures significantly 
show the financial strength and power 
lodged in this great city. And here it is in 
place and proper to say that there is one 
other institution—a model of its class— 
which takes the lead in its money deposits 
of all the others we have named. The 
United States Trust Company has now 
$30,000,000 on deposit in its Gibraltar of 
safety. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


All of the unsold lands of the St. Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad Company were 
offered at public aution on April 15th, and 
reeulted in the sale of 101,000 acres for 
805,000. These lands were wholly ia 
southwestern Minnesota, and were the 
most valuable wild lands in the Northwest. 

Membership to the Chicago Board of 
Trade has fallen to $1,700, the lowest fig- 
ure since 1876. 

The governors of the Stock Exchange 
have agreed upon a plan for alteration and 
extension of present building, at a cost not 
to exceed $125,000 to $130,000. 

The Mexican Government is about to 
grant a concession for a line of steamships 
from Vera Cruz to Central and South Amer- 
ican ports to a Mexican company. 


DIVIDEND. 
The American Exchange National Bank 


has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable May Ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
8 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANOES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farmin lands in Northwest- 
ern Uhio (the Garden of the State). also on Toledo 
City property, with principal and in feneet, payable at 
the home of the lender. Security 3 to & times the 
to Peper. 

ave 











= ek is LS oe 80 years. 
fer to Jos. wall Broadway. 


65 Madison St., ay RAY Yore .— Ohio, 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge, 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





The American Loan and Trust Co., 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offers to conservative investors MORTGAGE BONDS 
seoured by afi ‘st lien on the best IMPROVED FAKMS 
in eastern Nebraska, where = security is such that 
it commands the owes s — of peerens prevailing = 





t. Co srsoapen rom 
tpetitations ¢ rine 0 Pro cure perfectly SAFE IN: 
VES" — +4 Saco 1T xs. rather than high rates of 


the risk See ent ze. A list of our 
prow A whoare vs tern men, 
refere.ces, and valuable information in re to 
investments will be furnished to all who favor us 
with their adaress. 





Cent. Covservative Investm pte 
Db Firet d'bakote age arm Loans in 
fae ont per cent., with prin- 
cipe eft Fae i» at op- 
~ cae as 
a "s 5,000.0 five years, Pa: 


eos 
Wibouke a minke to bene Oy Vows tor 
sale. Send for Circular 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT ‘com PANY, 
Incorv orated,. Graud Forks. Dakota. 
N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., 1 


st Savings k, Concord, N. H.; vw 
Blackburn D.D.. President University North ya as 
Grand Ferks: Re MMendenhall Grand Porky 


% mo 





Guaranteed First Mort, Bon 4p, netting 7 
tos cent. semi-annual acorest., ‘Frome ut pay- 
men of Dplacipe! and liuterest remitted tree o 


charge- 


select 
rce, os — Bants gen i 
fore investing, forms and aera 2 


for 
$.H. BAKER savticent to 


nmn., or 
SAML.B. MaoLK w York. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
% N a mortgages on improved 
sin Minnesota and Dakota, 








Taoterest 
soon as draft is recetved. Satisfaction pa 
teed. Send for circular, refereaces and sample 


i’ b WEKSTER. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with ~~ of oes, 

offers Guaranteed Lowa Mo so ¢ 

per cent. -year debentures ite. a p< 

first mortgages deposited with the 

Awerioan Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 












on the 
und and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE CO. co. 
om, LAWRENCE, KAN. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, sends, 

Casetaliy ost selected Ist Mo ‘arm Loans 

able in aX Cinrivalied fac 

tatk Bank” N.Y. Gi y: Nat'l Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 


Hundreds of lnvestors. Send for pamphion 
formsand fullinf. ati Branch Offices Lak City, 
Albany & Phila, N-¥.OMiee,131 B’way,C.C.Mine & Sen Agta. 


A SOLID @ @pPER CENT 
Perannum,first mort gages on pootnative 


Real Estate. Loans approved by 

ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN 
Czs BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.| 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
state Bo Bonds, in ogo = 











Wnite for 


DES TOINins Pry AND May’ “Cf CO., 
oines, lowa. 








6% BONDS 6% 


Mortgages. 
OHIO City A AND ‘BAR W LOANS. 


EAGRAVE BROTHER Toledo, Ohio. 
Bw. Giibert & Oe., is Devonshire St., Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROAUWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
PE is tk nh skew scepscctoes 1857. 
REAL ESTATE bn couninsiok? 
PROPERTY RENTED 3 


tances made promptly. 


TAXES =: and, assessments looked after and 
LOANS [2.2 Manes fot of 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


i tasuida consavs ane. 
ome AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 














7% MORTGAGES 


On Caujvated Western Farms worth THREE 
TIMES the amount ot the Loa 
= 8 EASTERN BANKING CO., 
FRANCIS P ANOSBORN, ae 
p . Tf. MEBRIHEW, Treasurer, 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 





The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
monet Iowa, 1ucorporated in 1872, baving a cash cap- 
ital ot Ou anes = surplus, o em at par ap 


acorned 1D er come. res, 
claiming that AY are ‘be Dest ‘vec ¥ in market, 
for these eensene. | es They are > obliaations of a 
strong and prospe: ae y of large capital. 
Pack gence 8 of 1 Donde $1.0 each = secured by 
ransfer to trustees 

improved real foaned th wort at lee ty two Datel halt 


i _ rest paid sem: “aunuaiiy, and principal when 
eat tthe -Ghemica Nano pal Bank, New York, in 
These de entares are fifteen- -year coupon 
r ten years, and are safe 
a cents, the further issue 
of ‘hich bi has been discontinued, are held by many of 
2 and educat. {onal si and charitable in- 


oans, aggcregat- 
wg about nine millon —_— and is widely known 
as the heaviest finan- 

tures for sale by 
Morton, Bliss & Co.. who beve the exclusive agency. 
Denowin winations. $1,000 eae 


National Bank; and ali banks business men 
vy ‘Moines. A pamphlet, with : fa 1) particulars an 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor; for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustees, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females t d to the transaction of bual. 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARE, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N,. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS VORNING, 
8. B OHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 





DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLBS E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MAOY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUBL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLIss, 

WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COUPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. 8MITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


A. §. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other demrabie securities 

All marketable STOCKA and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougtt and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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ame Reus Oey ‘ No Ys At ft aiee issues Demand 
acates of Deposit at t Sper cent. inverest. Write 
for pamphlet and referen 


Home Office. amennene. lowa. 
E. 8. sby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grajn, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
b where outd work is done every month 
of the Ne and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Bariey, Whili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connevting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #9 Seoond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


| INVESTMENTS. 


ni! 

centre of the Northwest. a A a ih in 
real esta improved or unimproved, will pay 
+ 4~ A Money can oa be jeanee s on the best real ex 


cing pa nol and to eight per cent. 


airs Paul, Minnesota. 
LAND 


500,000 
ACRES 
OF FIRST-CLASS 
Timber Lands 
IN NORTHERN’ WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL 
SKTTLERS. 


Rich soil, healthful cliwate, good drinkin 


fine market facilities, steady wee e2 ~~ > 
d Ne Or 


ues. No Cyclones. 1 “informeath vith 
e on, a 
pan ys ophlets, etc., furnished free. Addresa 


Commissioner Land Department, 
W.C. i. R.. Milwnakee, Wis. 
DIVIDEND. 
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CO. E, FULLER, President. 
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A Falk amount of business has been 
maintained throughout the week in the 
market fordry goods; but there is a lack 
of animation in the transactions, the ab- 
sence of which imparts a very tame aspect 
to the appearance of the market. The ex- 
isting uncertainty in regard to the settle- 
ment of the labor troubles tends to cause 
the exercise of caution on the part of both 
buyers and sellers and prevents the natural 
development of any speculative inclinations 
that might be prompted by the necessities 
of the season. Confidence, however, re- 
tains the same firm hold that has charac- 
terized it for some time, and there is no 
feeling of distrust respecting the ultimate 
satisfactory adjustment of all the difficul- 
ties that are now being experienced in the 
various departments of the trade. The 
future outlook is far from discouraging 
when the fact of increased necessities are 
considered, and the gradual enlargement 
of the wants of the consumer is continually 


going op. A comparison of the gen- 
eral condition of the trade this 
time last year with the present, 
will show how much the prospects 


as well as existing condition has improved, 
and how much there is to encourage a 
hopeful view of the future, putting aside 
the labor agitations that are being gradually 
arbitrated. Last year there was a frequency 
of auction sales, for the purpose of moving 
off large stocks at low prices that could not 
be got rid of in any other way; there was 
an accumulation of goods that hung like a 
pall over the market; there was a feeling of 
distrust and utter lack of confidence that 
caused much anxiety to the seller as to 
whether he would get his money for the 
goods sold; and a general disquietude con- 
trolled the market, that is now conspicuous 
by its absence. During the week there has 
been some fair sized re-orders received by 
mail and wire; but there is such aslim rep- 
resentation of out-of-town package buyers 
on the spot that personal selections were 
confined within very narrow limits. The 
jobbing trade was by do means active; but 
a very fair business in department goods 
was done by some of the principal houses, 
the fine spring-like weather now prevailing 
having given an impetus to the demand for 
light summer fabrics, as lawns, batistes, 
seersuckers, chambrays, foulards, organ- 
dies, white goods, sateens, fine ginghams, 
etc. The tone of the general market con- 
tinues steady, and stocks have not materi- 
ally accumulated as yet, despite the recent 
lull in the demand, arising from labor 
troubles, etc. 
COTTON GCODS AND PRINTS. 


There was a contivuation of the quiet 
feeling lately reported in the market for 
staple cotton goods. Operations on the 
part of jobbers were seemingly governed by 
positive requirements; but some very fair 
sales of brown sheetings were made to con- 
verters and a moderate business in colored 
cottons was done with cutters and the man- 
ufacturing trade. Bleached shirtings are 
in light demand, and wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and sateens remain quiet in first 
hands. Cotton flannels are doing fairly 
well in some quarters, but transactions are 
mainly for future delivery. Flat-fold cam- 
brics are moving steadily, and stocks are 
light. Leading makes of table damasks, 
tapestry table cloths and scrim curtains are 
still under the control of orders, and prices 
remain firm. The situation in the print 
market is practically unchanged. The de- 
mand for fancy prints continues light and 
irregular, ordinary fancies being very 
quiet, while choice specialties are mov- 
ing in fair quantities. Indigo blues are 
doing pretty well in some quarters, and the 
best makes are firmly held by agents. Low 
grade furniture cretonnes are in moderate 
request; but shirtings, robes, mournings 
and staples reinain quiet, and grays are in 
light demand by package buyers. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO, 

Agents report a steady call for small re- 
assortments of all-wool dress fabrics by 
package buyers, and the most popular 
makes of cashmeres, homespuns, diagonals, 
serges, etc., are well sold up and steady in 
price. Etamines, lace brocades, beiges, 
puns’ veilings, etc,, continue in moderate 





the jobbing trade in these fabrics was only 
moderate. Staple checks and fancies con- 
tinue in steady request, light supply, and 
firm in price. Crinkled seersuckers are doing 
fairly well in some quarters, and moderate 
sales of plaid and striped plain seersuckers 
and chambrays are exported by agents and 
jobbers. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is no apparent change in the condi- 
tion of the market for men’s-wear woolens. 
Orders for fall weights run very moderate 
as yet, and bargain-hunters: for carried- 
over light-weights are not numerous. 
There is no urgency in the offerings, and 
prices are well maintained all along the 
line in face of the quietude. There is rea- 
son to believe that results with worsteds 
thus far are something short of encourag- 
ing; but nearly all attractive lines of cas- 
simeres are well sold and overcoatings 
are in good shape. Cloakings have scarce- 
ly as good demand at the moment as they 
did early in the week. Dress woolens re- 
main quiet at first hands. Few sales are 
making of spring styles, and new orders on 
fall goods are confined mainly to a few 
popular staples. Encouraging orders for 
wool hosiery and heavy underwear for fu- 
ture delivery are being received; but the 
demand for cotton hosiery is quite moder- 
ate at present. Balbriggan and gauze un- 
derwear are moving steadily on account of 
back orders, and leading makes are still 
sold in advance of production. Jerseys 
are momentarily quiet, but the most desir- 
able makes are firmly held by manufactur- 
ers. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


Light wool dress fabrics generally re- 
main very quiet at first hands, neither local 
or out-of-town trade demand extending 
much beyond a call now and then for small 
lots. Cottons, white goods, robes, etc., 
move fairly, but even in these the trade is 
scarcely up to expectations. For laces, 
embroideries, eic., the call is moderate. 
Piece silks are quiet, satins continue slow, 
and velvets are a drug at the moment: 
Ribbons are rather quiet. Rather more 
inquiry is noted in some quarters for black 
velvetezns, but colors in this line and in 
corduroys have most favor. Orders for 
plain and fancy dress fabrics, taking to- 
gether the English, German, and French 
makes, continue fair in the aggregate; but 
orders thus far are most prominent on plush 
effects, fancy velvets, etc., adapted for 
trimming. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January ‘Ist, 
1886, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1888. 
Entered at the port........... $2,374,608 $1,028,388 
Thrown on the market....... 2,292,560 1,341,509 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port..... ese. 40,599,547  38.999,894 
Thrown on the market....... 40,8S0.721 35,820,207 





CARPETINGS, 


In addition to our Extraordi- 
nary Attractions in the finer 
qualities of Carpetings, we are 
showing the largest assortment 
of the Cheaper Grades of Tapestry 
and Body Brussels ever offered- 
To secure the choicest patterns we 
advise an early selection. 


W.& J. Sloane 
Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK, 











MOURNING STORE, 


177 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS., 
es 





HAVE ON EXHIBITION THE LARGEST ASSORT- 
MENT OF BLACK AND WRITE AND WHITE 
AND BLACK FRENCH SATINES TO BE 
FOUND IN THE OITY. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 


SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THSTS. 


DIring Natit 


London Searfs 


LONDON PRICES! 


Extra quality Silk and Satin 
Scarfs in light, medium and 
dark shades, all satin lined, 
50c. Each, 
Six for $2.75. 


Special Sale Dent’s Walk- 
ing and Driving Gloves, $1 
per pair. 

Fownes’s Extra Heavy Em- 
broidered Back Walking 
Gloves, $2 per pair. 

Latest styles Collars and 
Cuffs, Hosiery, Underwear, 
etc., at popular prices. 


ra Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND. ORESS CO., 





Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N, Y. 


Spring and Summer Merino 


UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, 


LADIES’ GOSSAMER MERINO VESTS, 
HIGH NECK AND SHORT suazves..| bc 


LADIES’ SUMMER MERINO VES1S, HIGH NECK 
AND SHORT SLEEVES; ALSO LONG SLEEVES 
AND PANTS HANDSOMELY FINISHED Svc. AND 
68c. THE GARMENT. 

LADIES’ GAUZE MERINO VESTS, HIGH NECK 
AND SHORT SLEEVES; ALSO BODIES WITHOUT 
SLEEVES, 25c.; VERY FINE AT 88. 

LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN VESLS,HIGH NECK AND 
SHORT SLEEVES, 39c. CHILDREN’S SUPER ME. 
RINO VESTS, 16 INCH, AT luc. AND UP, ACCORD. 
ING TO SIZE; ALSO GAUZE VESTS AT SAME 
PRICES. ChILDREN’S SUMMER MERINO VESTs 
AND PANTS; ALSU DRAWERS, 18 TO 40c, ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE. 


VIEN’S. 


MEN’S SPRING WEIGHT MERINO SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, AT 29¢c., 38., AND 48c. 

MEN'S FRENCH BALBRIGGAN SHIRT», 65c, 

MEN’S FANCY BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, 47c. EACH. 

FANCY COTTON HALF HOSE, 18c., 15e., 18¢., AND 
2ic, 

FRENCH LISLE AND ENGLISH FANCY HALF 
HOSE, 35c., 48c, A PAIR. 

MEN’S NECKWEAR, SILK SCARFS, ETC., 19c., 28¢., 
88c,, 48c, EACH. 


Custom Shirts. 


WAMSUTTA MUSLIN SHIRTS, MADE) SIX FOR 
TO MEASURE, 3-PLY LINEN BOS- $6.1 
' i 





OMS AND BANDS. HAND. FINISH, 
FIRST-CLASS MAKE 


SUMMER SILKS. 


20 PIECES SUMMER SILKS IN CHECKS A¥D 
STRIPES, AT 39c. 49c., 59¢., AND 65c,; FULLY OM- 
THIRD LESS 1HAN ACTUAL VALUE. 

BLACK AND WHITE CHECK AND STRIPE SUM- 
MER SILES, 2c., 39c. , 49c. A YARD. 

é8 PIECES 0-INCH PEKIN STRIPE VELVETSIN 
ALL THE LEADING SHADES TO MATCH,SURAHS 
RHADAMES, AND GROS GRAINS. 


PONGEE DRESS PATTERNS, 


ALL SILK, EACH PATTERN CONTAINING 19 TO 
20 YARDS, AT $2.72, $3.25, $5.50, $6.75, $7.50, $8.% 
THE PATTERN. 

COMBINATION MOIRE STRIPE SATINS, 49.; 
WORTH, 80c. 

23-INCH ALL SILK VELVET GRENADINES, IN 
BLACK AND STEEL AND BLACK AND RED, AT 
$1.44 PER YARD; HAVE BEEN SOLD AT @4. 

98-INCH ALL SILK BLACK BROUADE SATIN 
89c.; ELSEWEERE 81.25. 

%-INCH BLACK SATIN BROCADE VELVETS, 
%c. PER YARD; WORTH $4.00. 


RIDLEYS’ FASHION QUARTERLY! 


and Price-List contains afull and complete Catalogue 
of our Entire Stock. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15 CENTS, OR 50 CENTS 
PER ANNUM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 811 1-2 to 821 Grand St., 
56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St. 
New York. 


WoOODSTOCE 
CARPETS, 


In all sizes and colorings. These are 
very reasonable in price, as well as dur+ 
able in wear. They are particularly 
desirable for use in 


COUNTRY 
AND 
Sea.Shore Cottages. 


The full line of Patterns and Colorings 
constantly in stock in the following sizes: 








7.62 9.0 10.6x212.0 
7.6210.6 9.0x13.6 
9.02 9.0 10.6213.6 
9.0210.6 12.0x213.6 
9.0x12.0 12.0x15.0 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 


558 and 660 Washington St., Bostow 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 2Oth St. 





Specialties This Week. 


Special Sale Straw Goods 


2,000 Dozen 
PORCUPINE BRAID HATS 
25c. Each. 


FINE MILAN BONNETS and HATS, 750. 
FANCY BRAID BONNETS, 48c. 
Children’s Hats a Specialty. 


Choice Assortment 


Flowers and Feathers 
RIBBONS, LACES 


Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ English Spun silk Hose, in black 
and color every pair warranted English, 8¥c.; usual 
Prieas gt Iatey Bastish } ste Theeed Hose, in car- 
ding 1, di and wi ades, 35¢ former price, 75¢ 
00 dozen se Ohilasen"s « soa colors and black Hoon aii 
Mec. 


FULL LINES LADIES’, MISSES, AND CHILDREN'S 
Gauze and Gossamer Underwear. 
Ali the leading makes at low prices, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Side-border Guipure Lace Curtains, $1.50 to $3.50 
Pimitation Russian Lace Curtains, $4.50 to $5.25 per 
Madras and Real Lace Curtains. 
Holland Window Shades. 
By Spring Rollers and Knitted Fringe, 5c. 
G8c. 


each. 
“An sizes in Smyrna Rugs at low p Rugs at low prices. 


WHITE GC GOODS. 


ds. French Embroidered Gingham, 380c. ; re- 
3,000 White and Ecru Embroidered 
$2.75, 32.98 to .00 08 
idere: Ging et, $2.08 to 88.5 each. 
Spring Skirtings in stripes, sic 0 98c. 
E icered to aL, 85 Ree yard. 
E id Momie pe Robes, $1.75 to $3.98. 


ORD ERS BY } CEIVE PROMPT 
AND C AREFUL ATTENTION. % r Nit ON. 


O’NEILL & C€O.,|H 


= to 329 Sixth Avenue, 

















Bargains in Jersey Waists. 


3,000 Ladies’ aus Jersey Waists $1.75 and $1.98; 


worth 
o Fadia! Tnnported. Jorney Waiste Raunt 
colo: mmed aD wo o 
gv Black Silk Jersey Waista, O05 Waists, $6.50 to $ 


JACKETS AND WRAPS. 


ad mak Jeter Re Boucle and Jersey-Cloth Walking Jack- 
8 
Beaded Grenadine Wraps, trimmed, $16.75 to $35.00; 


worth 825 

50 Paris Wraps beaded all over and tetenmaed with 
Sooke fringes and jet Timmings, $59.00 and $75.¢0; 
cost to a aa $110 an 


Our ep stock of oF India’ wuste suits at low prices. 


Ladies’ White Suits a Specialty. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


100 English Wallin Jackets, Boucle and English 
Checks, $4.98: rth $696 8, g 


Gretchen Coats with Hoods and Belts, 4to 12 ycars 
85.98; worth $3.95. 

Dresses of Cashmere and Tricot, neatly trimmed, 
latest sty le, 86.25. 

India Linen Dresses, 4 to 12 years, $3.98. 

Large assortment of Coats and Newmarkets. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


600 all wool suits, plain blue, brown and mixed 
cheviots and cassimeres- Sizes, 4to 14 years, $3.98; 
worth $5.00 to 6.50.0 


SiLE&s. 


Black Surah Silks, 24 inches wide, 49c. ; wort 65c. 
Black Satin Marveilleux, ail silk, 69c. ; worth 85c, 
Peerless Black Silks, warranted oer wear, &9c. to $1.25 
Tricotine Silks, plain and striped, all colors, 23 
inches wide, 9c, ; worth $1. 
atin Rhadame, new sp colors, with striped 
velvet to match, 8i.00and 1.25. 00 and $1. 


DRESS GOODS 


100 pieces Se Suitings, all wool, 40 inches wide, 
new spring shades, LT ; worth 50c. 

Col ashme ali wool, 48 inches eee, fine 
quality, new spring shades, 8c. ; w is abades, 8&c.; worth $1.26. 


BLACK GOODS. 


100 pieces Black Carmelite Cloth, «11 wool, 48 inches 
wide, 39c.; worth 50c. 


“Black Serge Suitings, Fs quality, all wool, 45 
inches wide, 69c.; worth 8c 


O'NEILL & CO. 


and 101 to 111 West 20th St. 








CARPETS 


PIECES BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES. 
0 PIECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 


PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 


THIS SEASON'S STYLES AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES EVER KNOWN. 

1,000 PCS. VELVETS, A MANUFACTURER'S EN- 
TIRE SCOCK, JUST RECEIVED TO BE 
CLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARD- 

LESS. OF COST. 


NOVELTIES IN 


MATTINGS, 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5.00 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM #8.00 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHAIK PLUSHES, ete., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE, 

LACE CURTAINS, COMPRISING ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT VARIETIES, IN SELECT PAT- 
TERNS, AT IMPORTATION, PRICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE OLOTHS, CAMBRICS, HOLLANDS, 

' etc,, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED, 

A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8ST. 


BLACK SILKS. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


offers their friends and customers in City and Country 
following makes ano qualities of Black Dress 

Silks at specially attractive prices—viz.: 

100 Pieces Black Imported Surahs at 81, our 
regular $1.25 quality. 

100 Pieces Black Satin Rhadames at @1; marked 
down from 81,25, 

150 Pieces of Black Rhadames and Tricotines at 
$1.25; good value for 81.65, 

7 Pieces of Black Satin Pamasses. 24-inch, at 
% cents; reduced from 81.25, 

Rich Noveties in Watered Silks, Moire, Fran- 
caise, Satin and Moire Pekins, Cluny Stripes, Crochet 


res, ete,, oo nye for Combinations and Wraps, 
atvery low p a 








saison is invited, Orders by mail care- 
Y filled, and satisfaction tion guaranveed, ' 


James M’Creery & Co.,| = 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th S8t., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 


DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


BARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 


READY ABOUT APRIL 18ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 


Dr irile Healthsd 
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FURNITURE, ETC. 


Deg Ml 


fORD pacers 
47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS. 
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6&8 East20"Stny 

To meet the demand for Cheap Goods for 
Country Homes, by increasing the capacity of 
our warerooms, we have added a special line of 
LOW PRICE SUITS for BEDROOMS, PAR- 
LORS and DINING-ROOMS, At the same time 
will maintain our reputation for GOOD GOODS. 
We also call special attention to double cane 
goods for piazzas and sitting-rooms in Seaside 
Houses and Country Hotels. 

First-class goods of our own exclusive designs 
and mannfacture, in unique pattern and fine 
finish, at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the Week ending Saturday, April 24th. 1886.) 





COFFEE. 
Piss ccsivccccvedsasteed as cogpesce Ge 
MR ccnccsceces soc ceceececescos oe---lLD @24 
i banineasteettesannanae esac oe 
EEN d00000600 ieadboscnaacssenr Gnt Tae 
_... a emcamendoe Pe 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest... —— 
Japan, eccccccccces 3 a 
“ “ 

Heung Hows, uM om 00 
Buglish Breakfast, * ...00. vagued 18 @65 
SUGAR. 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. .........2eee008 71 @% 
Orushed......... eebbeanconin’ coccee THM 136 
Pn. citstmsaveqceasues ° 1 @i& 
Granulated, Standard.......... ee — @7 
are aowoe 634 @65% 
Extra C White. ........ neces @ 6% 
Extra O Yellow. .......ccccseeee . =0% @ 6 
BN once stces'ps40s0snnenesinnses @ 5% 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @bs 

Good to Prime........ --389 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice eens 2.82 @38 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,...... ......— @— 
Barbadoes, in hhds............ sees —- @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ¥ bbL, (200 me $25 00 
a arora 8 00 


Codfish, boneleis, 60 th. boxs, @ fb..... 5 
lbredded, 1 Ib. cul per doz. 1 75 

Halibut, lone, smoked, #@ fb........ a 

Herring, Medium, scalded, #@ box...... 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest. BTOGG,..cccccccscccccocccevcs 6 25 


Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
i ae Soe aay Bp. Waa : = 

avorite er Process, Fanc ue: eat 
New Process, Fancy Winter Whea bes nene 5 75 
Fancy, New Process............. Jeccecves Oe 
Fi ©. . uibnmbeceimub eke eon 5 50 
xxx Bt Louis, Mo., Winter Weebavcseres 5 85 
Pasta Wes tO ccc cccce 5 40 
Winter Whea' Roller Et A, abeitentn 5 60 
Brilliant XX Famil ys White & AmberWheat 5 35 
CMRURAICURE EEE os oe cccccccccccccesccce 5 30 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 400 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 

ee Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
DORR: 2 ba es scsi cociveh“ivies 2 65 
Corn Floor, from Southern White Corn... 8 75 


GRAIN, 


Wear: 





Red Winter, He. 1........ = oe -— 


Mixed, No, 2.......02.000e— 464 Q— — 
Yellew.’. ; — 47% @— — 
White, No3...-.-.-.+s+s2.2— 4745@— — 
Oats : 

















(589) 28 

Mediums.........ssssse008. 185 @ 1 40 
MBciscce e0ccssesones -_-— 1 56 
RE ee, © me 
Green, prime, #push.......—— @1 10 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 

BN, BOR. sc ccccceces =o a a7 

Shorts, 60 Ibs............. ~ 

Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.. 0 @ =e 

, fine on oO 1a 

tiye Feed .. . —8 @ —— 

Screenings........ sone — 60 @ — 80 

Oil Meal, NNER - 2340 @ 28 50 

Cottonseed Meal, per tou” 22CO @ 25 25 


TAY AND STRAW 


2, good, * . — — 85 
Hay, No. $,'modium ewe —70 : — 75 
Hay, Shipping NP i @ — 70 
y, Clover . a —55 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ 6 wee —70 @ — 75 
Straw, No. 4 Rye ‘“ 6 -—-95 @ 100 
Straw, = ies 6 ueee —70 @ — 15 
Straw, ” « ee. —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
NOES. ..cecccccesese ooee-# 925 @ 10 50 
3 eae - 850 @ 9 00 
rn 1200 @ 14 00 
Family ldhsepuenns hisses 1100 @ 12 00 
Brezr 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 17 00 
SM Gidcccnsdeesesc exes 800 @ 8 50 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... —- @ 94¢ 
- Shoulders........ 5 @ 5% 
Dressep Hogs .............. 5%@ 5% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 30 
ime Creamery, tubs................ — @ 2% 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 2% 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 122 @ 18 
Pisses is cccttvcskocslvbloctessd 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar. . eereecees— @ 123 
Fine State Factory......... .. aeaise< - $ 1038 
eee — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, ‘4 in case. . «sone @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 0 
Schweitzer, American, @ ib............ pag ian 


LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight 
Tierces 








COUNTRY 1 PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
ee Mae, oe laid......... 18 @ 18 


Peewee eerseee 





18 

Southern.. seeresecccccccesesecosece 12 @ 124 

VEGETABLES. 

a err 50 @ 2 25 

Sweet Potatoes, ver pbi.. 50 @ 8 00 

Onions, Yellow, per bbl... -.2 00 @ 8 00 

Onions, Chester, per bbl........ 1560 @ 2 50 

Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 6 00 @ 8 

Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... — 40 @— 50 

Spinach, Norfolk, per bbi.. — 00 @ 1 26 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins, ...... coeeee — @1 50 
- Russett, Roxbury....... 150 @ 200 
i Golden... .... 150 @1 75 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbl. 1 50 @ 4 00 

Jersey, per crate..— 50 @ 1 00 


Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

i on Senceleseckeok w— 5@— 64 
PeCaUd, PEF ID..ccccccccceseccs 34@— 4% 
Hickory N og per bush.. 125 @1 175 

DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. . 


choice, wh RE 
“ ” Se in bags........ 4 
i evapo 
Fancy White, “50 i ee 81g 
Bi SPT WIIG «0k cosas is ide cc sc abiixis 1% 
Cherries, pitted, ror 4 esihscimedk dae aigmaeiial 18 


oeeeee 


Fancy Yellow Unpecled “ ere 16 
Red ee.  ieeed 141¢ 
Dvied, Mem Rcs 5 .0ccnsaccecenise 6 @15 
"6 Unpeeled, 448. and 448.1885, 4 @ 4% 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib, boxes na 
Plums, evaporated, GO Th, ORES. osc cicccde 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and 50 Ib. bani 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .11 
WOONOITEIN. 9 ca cdcoctnectincteec ne een 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece... .82@36 
4 “  ,.86@37 





No. 1. 
No. 2. o “«  , .34@35 
New York Starz, Micx., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece nian 80@382 
—_ i < ~ © veaien 34@35 
No. 2. * walat fre 33@84 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +++ -82@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed..... ee es | 88@40 
- OER Ee 29@30 
come aa a StaTEs.— 
nwas clothing 
abet 19@25 





atm 
GooD ee oe oe 
L'a DIES? 


ever 
offered. iow's your time to 






GREATAMERICAN 





- or Gold Sand 

p ollet Set, For full partic ulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 28. 81 and 88 Vesey St.. New York 





T “Strong Sist” Cases, Cabinets, om Be Prixt- 
ng Presses, ag aE tor Eparavers. 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANYA 
180 Fulton, andis apd 18 Dutch Strest, New York; 
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Iusurauce, 
ONLY. 





Ir has been said that ‘‘ words are things” ; 
and this does sometimes seem to be about 
true. Forsome of them, *‘ familiar in their 
mouths as household words,” so enter into 
the every-day life of the common people, so 
walk with them, lie down and rise up with 
them, and are so constantly their compan- 
jons, that they become tools and even grad- 
ually assume a power for good or for mis- 
chief; very readily for the latter. Men even 
use some of these common words as cloaks 
to hide their own weaknesses and short- 
comings. Words have been called ‘‘ the 
counters of wise men, the money of fools” ; 
and some words, it must be confessed, are 
perverted into being men’s excuses. 
*¢ Conccits” had once nothing conceited in 
them; ‘“‘knave” and “villain” were once 
mere servants; ‘‘ idiot” was originally one 
who took no part in public affairs, and 
meant a distinction, but not a reproach; 
‘* usury” was merely a price paid for the 
use of money; and so a long list of interest- 
ing examples might be made of the truth- 
fulness of another declaration about words, 
which calls them fossil history. 

One of the most active in the list of ex- 
cusatory words is ‘‘only.” The strolliag 
show of boyhood’s remembrances an- 
nounces admission as ‘‘ only” twenty-five 
cents; long before he begs on that score, 
the boy has learned the ‘‘only” plea in 
“only just this once.” Only this once; 
only just this time; only a little waiting or 
delay; only here and only there; only alitule; 
we only ourselves along through life stick- 
ing the assumed salve and cushion of this 
seductive ‘*‘ only” between our laziness or 
our other weaknesses and the hard and rigid 
and uncomfortable demands of conscience 
and duty. 

The procrastinator leans comfortably 
and resignedly back on ‘‘only.” In pre- 
venting men who are convinced of the de- 
mauds of prudence in respect to life insur- 
ance and see their duty well enough from 
actually doing it, ‘‘ only” is as busy as the an- 
cient father of falsehood and evil himself. 
How many families have been deprived by 
it of the provision which ought to have 
been made, was certainly to be made—some- 
time—and certainly would have been made, 
had not ‘: only” proved unhappily to be only 
a little too much and toolong! How many 
let themselves be persuaded by it—as the 
Mikado in the popular burlesque allows 
himself to be in the Executioner’s apology 
for falsely representing a decapitation to 
have taken place, that when the ruler had 
ordered a man to be dead he was as good 
as dead, ergo, was dead—that when a man 
has made his sovereign decision to get his 
life insured it tsinsured. Verily itis, though 
not as the excellent framer of a good reso- 
tion conceives it; for, as we pointed out 
some time ago, every life and every piece 
of property is in fact insured all the time. 
But—and, by the way, *‘ but” and “if” are 
two of the potent and often killing words— 
the man who yields to the seduction of 
**only” and puts off his doing a little while 
—only a little while, always—makes his 
family insure his life during just that little 
while; and often that unasked and un- 
thought of insurance results in a total loss 
to them, who could not afford it. 

*Only” also fosters wastefulness, with its 
perpetual suggestion that the expente is 
** only” such a very little that it will never 
be missed. It may not be; yet to be or 
not be missed is not all the case. The man 
in Comfortable pecuniary circumstances— 
éspecially the one who carries money loose 
in every pocket he wears—does not know 
precisely how much he has about him, and 
if a little 1s lost never knows w hetner he had 
it or not; yet if it goes without his knowl- 
edge the subtraction is as real as if recog- 
nized. The country does not ‘‘ miss” the 
property wasted in fires; that is, does not 
recognize a poverty which it traces to such 
cause; yet the poverty exists all the same. 
So it is not merely a question whether a 
loss is understood and missed. 

‘‘Oaly” also prevents thrift by encourag- 
ing unwise expenditure directly and by sug- 
gesting that such a litile will be of no ser- 
vice to put by. What is a drop or two 
toward the ocean? Probably among the 
classes who live on day’s wages there is a 





much greater and even more deplorable 
extravagance of expenditure, relatively 
speaking, than among the members of 
yacht clubs. We can never have anything 
—that is, anything considerable; so we 
will not try to have what wemay. Wecan 
never spend very much, so we will spend 
our little recklessly. We will gratify the 
first and nearest impulse, and then want 
for shoes next week. The recklessness of 
poverty is an actual thing, and this ‘‘only’” 
fosters it. 

‘‘Only” is also the aid of assessment socie- 
ties. Ihave been a member of so-and-so 
for five years, being ‘‘insured” for so 
much; I have not died, and, as we are all 
quite young yet, few of us have died, and 
it has cost me ‘‘ only” so little! Marvelous 
result! To the young man it is surprising 
that people will be so foolish as to tolerate 
sickness and death. Why pay such enor- 
mous prices for life insurance, when mem- 
bership in young, hale, and vigorous asso- 
ciations of young people with light mor- 
tality costs ‘‘only” such a trifle? The cheyp- 
ness of it! The cheapness of it! Who 
would not rather join the latest associa- 
tion, born yesterday, which will “insure” 
you for—that is, in which the cost of con- 
tinuing to live, we might almost say, is— 
only such a trifle? 

This is the day of boycott proscription. 
The boycott is an undesirable foreign mon- 
strosity which this country will refuse to 
naturalize and will ultimately squelch. 
While the thing struggles, we might per- 
haps borrow a hint from it. Suppose we 
all resolve to boycott this mischievous 
“ only”? 





ONE OF THE LATEST. 


One of the latest-hatched assessment 
societies occupies with its introductory an- 
nouncement the first column in the 7imes 
of Sunday last. Half of this space is filled 
with the usual rhetorical rubbish about 
dead-wood, parasites, hundreds of millions 
needlessly collected, terrible indirect taxa- 
tion, false and utterly foreign charges of 
the Old Line, etc. These charges have so 
restrained the universal desire of the peo- 
ple for life insurance that, with all its 
monopolizing and lavish expenditures, the 
Old Line has to-day less than three-quarters 
of a million of policyholders, carrying only 
about two thousand millions of insurance; 
on the other hand, despite the vigorous 
resistance of the Old Line, the assessment 
societies have, within a few years, secured 
more than three times this number of poli- 
cyholders, and now carry more than twice 
as much insurance. This comparison will 
be unhesitatingly believed by the class of 
persons for whom the advertisement is 
printed; and it may be mathematic- 
ally true,for nobody knows or can tell how 
much the certificates of assessment 
societies aggregate. They are too unre- 
corded and too vapory. These certificates 
are not insurance; they pay all the way 
from 100 cents on the dollar down to 
nuthing, and the distinction is of some im- 
portance. 

‘Nearly every state has recognized the 
value of the system by enacting laws to 
secure its permanency.” Not exactly—an 
erratum or two must be marked on the 
margin of this assertion. For the above 
read: ‘Nearly every state has recognized 
the lawlessness and danger of this system, 
by enacting laws to keep it witbin bounds 
of restraint and to enforce upon it a public- 
ity and consequent responsibility against 
which it has ineffectually struggled, and 
the State of Massachusetts has started a 
salutary reform by enacting a law which 
compels the societies to make their certifi- 
cates promises to pay a specific number of 
dollars, and then to pay that or break.” 
With tbis correction, the sentence quoted is 
irreproachable as a statement of fact. 

Follwiog this aresome paragraphs of 
vague and rouod-mouthed rubbish which 
winds up with introducing a newly dis- 
covered *‘ Equity System,” which system is 
the sols property of the Citizen’s Mutual 
Life Insurance Association. This newly 
brought forth bantling *‘ has mercilessly 
cut away the dead timber and parasites and 
suckers,” and (having just received the 
bath, to which all fresh infants in well 
regulated families are treated) ‘* starts clean 
lumbed and strong.” [Notz.—They all start 
just that way.) ‘‘The entire expenses Of 








the Association are absolutely limited to 
the funds received from admission fees and 
annual dues.” So is reads—but what if 
these sources prove insufficient? 

The pith of the whole is summed up in 
the assertion that the member “obtains 
as pure, positive, and certain insur- 
ance a3 any company or association can 
furnish for about one-half the Olid Line 
rates.” This is another way of saying 
that the old-time ‘dividends fifty per 
cent.” could now be permanently restored, 
and is about as nearly true as to say that, 
if nine-tenths of the workmen in the United 
States should go out on strike, they 
could and would be permanently supported 
by the one-tenth who remained at work. 
With one or two little, but rather impor- 
tant, emendations, which we put in italics, 
we accept the boast of this advertisement, 
that the member “ obtains almost as pure, 
positive,and certain insurance as any com- 
pany or association can furnish, for a few 
years,forabout one-half the Old-Line rates.” 

‘“‘This remarkable statement (we are 
next told) is made by the officers and di- 
rectors of the association, men who are 
distinguished throughout the country for,” 
etc. Yes, but this does not, in the least, 
make it any nearer the truth. The officers 
—beginning with Mr. L. M. Bates as Pres- 
ident—are eulogized through the remain- 
der of the column. Of them all possibly, 
and of Mr. Bates certainly, it is all true 
enough; but Mr. Bates is not the first wor- 
thy man to wander from known ground 
and be mispersuaded by adventurers. No 
man ever lived in this -- better and 
more justly beloved than Peter Oooper; 
and yet his ideas and leadersnip on finance 
were simply worthless, and he was for 
years the prey of characterless schemers. 
A man may be—and men not seldon. are— 
eminent and successful in mercantile busi- 


ness without gaining any accurate under- 
standing of life insurance. 


THE HINT TAKEN. 


Mr. H. T. Sperry, editor of the Hart- 
ford venting Post, whose indecent thrifti- 
ness in rushing to New York, immediately 
upon receiving his appointment as Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut, to 
cause the insurance companies to see that 
an investment in advertising in Hartford 
might prove remunerative to them, has 
been commented upon, furnished the most 
satisfactory comment upon it himself, by 
resigning his office a few days ago. So 
quickly has he been done for, officially, 
that he, perhaps, wonders what he was be- 
gun for. For no reason which we can im- 
agine—for, surely, no question was ever 
answered, or even raised, about such an 
old-fashioned consideration as fitness—ex- 
cept that the Governor. of Connecticut 
owed Mr. Sperry a political or other debt, 
or thought he did, to be paid out of the 
offices at his disposal; and this office, it 
was decided, would ‘‘do.” §So it was con- 
ferred, and it would have done; that is, 
Mr. Sperry would have gone through cer- 
tain routine performances in a perfunc- 
tory way, and would have drawn the 
affixed salary, with able regularity, 
had it not suddenly occurred to him 
that he was interested in exactly the 
medium for insurance advertising, and 
that the Insurance Commissioner of the 
Siate of Connecticut would be able to ‘*in- 
troduce” the subject with some influence. 
This exhibition of what is called * pre- 
viousness” provoked so much criticism 
that Mr. Sperry bas been able to see that 
there may have been some impropriety in 
it, and we doubt if the advertising will 
come to much. 

He has evidently been an interested ob- 
server Of the practical workings of the 
maxim that pubiic office is private oppor- 
tunity. It appears tuat he nas the virtue 
of consistency, if it is consistency to have 
advocated wrong as well as Lo be ready to 
do it; for bis journal has been one of the 
press seoffers at Civil Service Reform asa 
barren ideality. He has had at least one 
office—tnat of Inspector of Siamped Ba- 
velopes for the Hartford distinct. It nas 
not veen cnarged tuat he did not draw the 
$2,500 salary in an able-podied manner, 
but a report to the Department observed 
that he ‘‘ had either failed to comprehend 
his instructions, and the object of his ap- 
pointment, or had willfuily disregarued 
toem.” Mr. Sperry’s mistake seems to 
have been in not correctly noting tne signs 
of the times. Toe barren ideality of Civil 
Service Reform has taken decided steps 
toward becoming concrete, and it has 
“come to stay.” He bag, perhaps, been 
study ing the lusurance Deparwment of this 
state during a little too ancient a period, 
and has not got down to the reform era, 














Probably he has learned something du 

the past fortnight; at least how and when 
not to canvass for advertisements. We 
speed his parting with polite satisfaction 
and thank him for his ability to take a hint 
instead of insisting on staving in to be 
vindicated.” He can vow give needed 




















study to revising some of his definitions, LIF 
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INSURANCE. of » ~s 
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Massachusetts Mutual Litk : 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MANS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. ; 
fvery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 7 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V-. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8 LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENs, Seo 


ABBOES...... 2000002000000 000+- 817,846,546 65 
Liapilities.................- 15,.238.7161 16 


Total Surplus...........82,607,7 85 49 





recisely the 
ogee eta yoetetece ) peaped 4 yy iit Pol- 
“ cies ate in the Aanual distri- 

Li le nd are Capject to the Massachu- 


ry of the New Feature b 
Office, —_ 


on application at Company's 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 














, THE ya 
gi Americ’) 
FIRE Prem! 
U 
insur’ ace Bn 
co. ‘ Jant 
Philadelphia. Total 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Ci aiotencsncteedincinesdh- deedecelad r Premi 
wid de inevensomnen losses, | 070,610 98 16, 
Surp Wlrevseerseseencncssscsscscsecenecsavsncers M4789 IB “aie 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, Praline. * Fs 
. pens 
AMERICAN ~ 
Fire Insurance Company, = 
OF NEW YORK Loans 
(ORGANIZED 1857) } = 
146 BROADWAY. pa 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. An 
DAVID ADER, Secretar: le 
W. H. CRULIOS. Aesistant Secretary. Bix 
SILAS R. WOODS, Manager of Agencies. cates | 
TOTAL ASNETN............0.000.- #1,.261.639 72 their | 
secon< 
The 
WASHINGTON wel 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. legal 
W. A. BREWER, Jr-, - = rresident. secon. 
In this company policy- therec 
- holders have the advan- at the 
tage over those of all other Adi 
companies, in Non-for- earned 
feitable dividends to keep Sst D 
their policies im force issued 
See charter. By 
OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 1.D.3 








CONTINENTAL =| & 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


WILL 

Orricus, {New York, 100 Broadway. fons 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court i | Montague Sts. TLL 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. oan 
Reserve for re-insurance....... 2,265,427 88 mi 


(of which for Inland Marine, $55,989 52) 


Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 

Capitai paid in in cashb............ 1.000.000 OU 

BIL cccvensrentndasnccnesenen 1.358.879 85 — 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1886...85,177,478 99 } Tk 
This Pp ducts its busi under the 





a 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,2uU0,0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPOR®, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and See. 261 
SAMUEL D. BABUOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEOKGE B 83. No, 1. RIKER 

. B. CHITTENDEN. WILLIAM PRYOR 
WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. 8PA LOTNG, 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A, MoCURD 0. P, 
AUKELIUS B. HOLL. JOHN 8. REED 
THSODORE F. VAIL JOHN H KAK 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHAKLES HB. TH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, Ww. AUKLBOT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MAKIIN 
8EyYMOUR L. HUSTED BRADISN JO4 DON, 

le L 
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. ND 
SMES FAS WM. A. sLal 
WH. G LOW, LAWRENOB TURNURE 
HIRAM BAKNEY. 





A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, 0, TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't, 
CHAS. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep" 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
Panning 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t., 


Boston; 


612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
THE OONZINENTAL 





ASSETS ’ 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.17. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 








MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Oanvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J.L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
M. Y. WEMPLE, Seoretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, JANvuARyY 23D, 1886. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1885, to Sist December, 188.......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 


TeMUSTY, 18BB..... .cccccesssccccccesse reece - 1,889,625 le 


Total marine premiums.......... .sseeeeeee $5,196,148 76 
Premiums marsed off from Ist aleninticiie 
1885, to SIst December, 1885... sseeeees. 883,770,084 30 


Losses paid during the same 
period... 
Returns of premiums and e: ex- 


. + $1,91b,720 67 


$776,712 42 
The company has the following assets, 





viz; 
United States and State of New Yors 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 
Loans seoured by stocks and otherwise... 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


$9,024,685 00 
1,438,600 08 


estimated at. . 830, 000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,508,143 5S 
Cash in bank.. cccsccccccccescssoccoccss §6©— SER SDT GB 

Beiitcsssissssosine woe . - 12,740,896 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease. The certificates te be produced 
at the time of payment and caneeiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
Gaiety DENNIS, ot aha 
jamie) Ow FRED’K H OOSSIIT, 
Hit BAVEN WILLIAM BR OE, 
STURGIS, JOHN LIQ 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. fon rT, 
JOSIAB 0. LOW CHAS, D. LEV 
. B. COODINGTON, JOHN L. WK 
LLIAM DE GROOT, N. nOENTO N SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEO RGE BLISS 
z E, DODGR, HENE BE. HAWLEY 
ILLIAM H. MAOY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
16 A. HAND, ISAAC B 
MAAWe'WEAR  Resog Ay Dae 
A 
cHanies B BURDETT, Thomas MAITLAND, 
EDMUN ND W. CORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, "President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
~—__A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 








T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U.P, FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aus’t Sec. 
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FORT Y-FIRST AVNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


NL... si ncunketadacnedsamaeeneuamer ses eawe $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,323 00O—®13,722,103 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on ‘ a 

859, 


Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885 60,507 76— 3,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 
$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
SN ciccc np sabkeccacssaadsatcsieews oéannieeeonews 741,764 47 

Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies..................... 3,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders...............0..-ee00: $7,681, 873 75 

po EE ES a re eee ier 250,142 32 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ foes. . 2,024,090 


50 
438,446 62—$10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 

-_s =~ EL cicaneadnecwaadeedehensaiibesh news se uanebces ss - 933,640,220 56 
I iadivn is KacbakceseesesenaiaceaiimabasemsGnaameanniie 6,855,532 63 
Bonds o~ 9 mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 18,159,500 00 
Tem ray loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 

$504,480, Re eee aes ee oe 451,500 60 
*Loans on ae "policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 416,034 15 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ....ccceeececeeccecees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 

ties, EE eee en eee 575,699 5¢ 
DOE WI rintdvcdneckeccscs ssn enescnevasedwetoneronnsecee 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435, 284 oie 512,618 00 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’ ee orecececce eevee 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual r fled with the Insurance Department of the State 
af New York. - 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,351, 103 32 





$66,864,321 32 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to amped 1st, 1886......... ae $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, tc.............-seececeecceees 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid — not presented). . 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............0..eeeeeeee 10,595 21 
Reserved for re-insurance en existing policies ; participating in- 

surance at 4 per eent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............sseeeees - 66,200,875 00 


dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and aoe a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 





i uc pisianeoas ii alas ideas’ ala cece reseceess $3,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund GUE Besa. «tise. csanes 952, 31 
vanes sn:n00 ested se. cnnccecceccervegenecses $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. ..........2e ce cecceeeeee 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.................000e ee 3,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance..............+60+. eviede s 29,984 03 
8 $59,799,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... en $7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided lus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 

Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 

1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1888, 60,800,396 
1888, 2,263, 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. L, 1884, 198,746,048 Jan. 1, 1884, 56,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. L 18¥5, 229, , 382,586 Jan. 1, 1886, 59,288,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. L 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS { san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,058 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $8,828 280 
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Old and Moung. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
ON HIS S{XTY-FOURTH (?) BIRTHDAY. 





BY WILLIAM H. MCELROY. 


Not in numbers that are mournful, 
Nor in numbers that are gay, 
Tell us—lest you find us scornfal— 
10 times 1 is 10, to-day. 


Let the 10 be 6 times bigger, 
And let 2 have 1 encore, 

And we have his birthday figure, 
Frederick Ingham, 64, 


Would it be a brazen libel 
To protest that’s not his age? 
Where’s the Ingham family Bible? 
Let us see the record page! 


Seize him firmly by the shoulder, 
You the one that knows him best, 
Ask him: ** Aren’t you vastly older 
Than the years you have confessed?” 


Says he nay? Then fiction’s bubble 
Is transmogrified to truth ; 

Ingham must possess a double 
Ever helping him, forsooth ! 


Four and 60 years could never 
Show results so large and grand 
If a double had not ever} 
To our Ingham lent a hand. 


But this notion’s fraught with trouble, 
On rethinking, it must fail ; 

Heaven never made a double 
Matching Edward Everett Hale! 


Hence, with hand upon bis shoulder, 
Let the one that knows him best 

Plumply say: *‘ You're vastly older 
Than the years you have confessed.” 


Stay! Not thus the wrong is righted ; 
For his troops of friends declare, 
One and all with voice united : 
‘No man’s younger anywhere !” 


By the dreams he still is dreaming, 
By his faith, his hope, bis cheer, 

By his eyes with ardor beaming, 
By his bracing atmosphere, 


By his deed so efficacious, 
By his laughter’s jolly roar, 

By his presence gay and gracious, 
He is never 64! 


O, my friend, who bidst us hunger 
For whatever things are true, 

Since you're older and you’re younger 
Than you fancy—what’s your due? 


Don't deceive us, treat us nicely, 
E’er another year you mount, 
Tell, oh! tell your age pre-cise-ly ; 
Let us have an honest count. 
ATLANTIC Crry, April 3d, 1886, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BOHEMIA. 
BY H. E. OLARKE. 
CHAPTER I. 














THE QUEST. 


Mr. HARMER was an accountant and 
land-agent in the town of Bradstock, and 
his family consisted of his wife, one son, 
and two daughters. 

Mr. Harmer’s neighbors considered him 
a very pious man, and they could not suffi- 
ciently wonder how it was that his son 
Fred did not take after him; for it was 
easy enough to see that only fear of the 
paternal displeasure prevented Fred being 
a very free-and-easy young fellow, indeed. 
The neighbors shook their heads, and re- 
marked, not without subdued satisfaction, 
that Fred would be a trouble to his 
father some day; and by the time the boy 
had reached the. age of seventeen th® 
prophecy was in a fair way of fulfillment. 
Fred was a born rebel, and his father a 
born tyrant; the first had no respect for 
age or authority, the latter no love for lib- 
erty and no sympathy with youth; and as 
Fred grew older and more independent 
scenes between the two began to be of 
almost daily occurrence. 

Worse things were, doubtless, in store 
in the future, if fate had not intervened 
and somewhat suddenly removed the old 
man from a world that he sincerely believed 
to be unworthy of his presence. Examina- 
tion of his affairs showed that his estate 
was very small, and, while his wife and 
daughters subsided into a small cottage, 
Fred, having by the good offices of a dis- 
tant relative, obtained a situation as a 
junior clerk in a London office, shook the 
dust of Bradstock from his feet, and came 
to the metropolis of the world as full of 





ardor, ambition, ignorance, and folly as a 
young fellow of seventeen can possibly 
be. 

He was intoxicated with a strange mix- 
ture of Byron, Shelley, Emerson, Mill and 
Rousseau; for his father, being himself 
totally devoid of literature, had been un- 
able to keep any effective watch over his 
son’s reading, and had, therefore, only 
acted upon the principle that what he 
seemed to like had better be forbidden, 
which mode of procedure only resulted in 
making Fred carefully conceal his real likes 
and dislikes. 

He was boiling over with youth and re- 
bellion; repression and tyranny had done 
their perfect work, and he was ripe for any 
mischief. His particular desire was to be 
a Bohemian—one of that wonderful army 
of literary, musical, and artistic free-lances 
of which he had read so much—and he 
thought that once in London his desire 
would be easy of fulfillment. But in a few 
months he found out his mistake. 

He had no friends, and the only person 
he ever visited was Elwin, the cousin who 
had obtained his situation for him, a bard 
man of the world, who laughed at his as- 
pirations, and made sport of bis theories. 

** What are kings and priests to you?” he 
would say, after some wild republican out- 
burst from Fred, ‘‘ and what good do you 
expect to get from a reform of society? 
Reform your own exchequer—‘ put money 
in thy purse.’ When you have done that 
you may snap your fingers in the world’s 
face and play what antics you like; but 
not till then, my boy; not till then.” 

Fred considered this a hopelessly nar- 
row-minded view of things, but found it 
difficult to gainsay, and he left no stone 
unturned to obtain a footing in that Bo 
hemian society where he believed such 
opinions as he expressed were the general 
staple of conversation. 

His words had no effect in deterring Fred 
from pursuing his object, but they showed 
him that he must seek assistance elsewhere ; 
and a gleam of light fell across his path at 
this time, which gave him great encourage- 
ment while it lasted. 

One of his fellow-clerks remembered that 
his sister knew ‘“‘an old girl who wrote 
books,” as he irreverently pbrased it, and 
he offered to get Fred an introduction. It 
need not be said that this offer was gladly 
accepted; so, one evening, the two young 
men found themselves ina gloomy little 
street in the gloomy neighborhood of the 
Holloway Road, intent on finding No. 149, 
the present lodging of the gifted Miss 
Cripps. 

“You know,” said Fred’s companion, 
‘‘vou’ll have to say you are awfully fond of 
her works.” 

‘*But I’ve never read any,” protested 
Fred. 

‘*What has that to do with it?” asked 
the other. ‘Say you especially admire 
‘Edwin and Wilhelmina; or, Piety in 
Pinafores’ ; that’s her masterpiece.” 

Miss Cripps was at home, and they were 
shown into her apartment. She had two 
rooms on the ground floor, and when they 
entered she was sitting at a small desk in 
front of the window, writing rapidly with a 
very scratchy pen. She had been dozing 
over the advertisements in a six-months- 
old Bradshaw when they were announced, 
and her present attitude had been assumed 
for the express purpose of impressing her 
guests. In appearance she was a thin, 
angular, untidy person, of an uncertain 
age, with a large mouth and spectacles. 

She knew Fred’s companion, and shook 
hands with him, whereuponthe unblush- 
ing youth explained that he had brought 
his friend, Mr. Harmer, who was a great 
admirer of all her works, ‘‘ and especially 
of—what was the name of the book you 
mentioned to meas we came along, Har- 
mer, as being your favorite?” 

‘**Edwin and Angelina,’ I think,” mut- 
tered the wretched Fred. 

** * Wilhelmina,’ you mean,” said the au- 
thoress, beaming at him through her spec- 
tacles. ‘‘Yes, that is usually supposed to 
be a very effective story; and Professor 
Mumby, the greatest living authority on 
the subject, has been pleased to say that 
the psychology is absolutely correct.” 

The lady took from her desk a roll of 
manuscript. 

“I am now engaged on a short story for 





the Saturday Trombone,” she remarked 
placidly. ‘‘If you like, I will read it. Pro- 
fessor Mumby considers it quite one of my 
best efforts.” 

The unfortunate youths protested that 
they would lixe nothing so much, and 
resigned themselves to their fate. The 
story was not so very short, after all; for 
the reading occupied more than an hour, 
and it seemed longer because the only in- 
cident was the death of a little girl who 
passed peacefully away, hoping that her 
brother might, in the course of a few years, 
become a better boy, and qualify himself 
for meeting her in Heaven. This touching 
passage affected Miss Cripps painfully, and 
she snuffied and choked to that degree that 
she could scarcely make herself intelligi- 
ble. Fred’s companion got out his hand- 
kerchief, making a horrible grimace at the 
unconscious authoress as he did so, and 
then in his turn gave way to exaggerated 
emotion. Fred, being too honest to follow 
his example, was looked upon somewhat 
coldly when they said ‘* Good-night.” 

‘‘T don’t think that’s exactly the sort of 
literary person I mean,” hinted Fred, when 
at last they were free. 

** Pretty slow; wasn’t it?” said his com- 
panion, lighting a pipe. ‘‘I hate being 
read to. But, bless you, she’s a clever old 
girl, and earns lots of money. Let’s take 
a tram and go to Sam Collins’s.” 

A little while after this fiasco Fred 
chanced to read in the Daily Teleyraph an 
article on London restaurants, in which an 
obscure establishment in Soho was men- 
tioned as being ‘‘ much frequented bya 
certain class of Bohemians.” Fred at 
once invited his former companion to dine 
with him at this fortunate place, and ac- 
cordingly, one Saturday evening, at about 
six o’clock, they entered the narrow court 
at the end of which the Restaurant de 
?Htoile was situated. Pushing open the 
glass doors of the most obscure of eating- 
houses, they found themselves at once in a 
fair-sized room, containing a dozen small 
tables laid for dinner. The only occupants 
were a voluble French woman behind a 
bar, and a fierce waiter, of unknown 
nationality, who was cutting bread, and 
protesting vigorously against the polyglot 
abuse with which the lady, as they entered, 
was doing her best to overwhelm him. 

‘*Peeg!” he cried, fairly dancing in des- 
peration, ‘‘Peeg! Iam not Peeg.” 

But the appearance of customers brought 
the quarrel to an abrupt termination. 

The ‘* Bohemians of a certain class” had 
not yet arrived, but Fred and his com- 
panion were not inclined to wait longer, 
and so ordered ‘‘diners a la carte,” and fell 
to. What they ate will never be known of 
mortals. An interminable procession of 
scrappy things on tiny plates, all having 
a flavor of stale oil and garlic, passed over 
their table under the supervision of the 
ferocious waiter, and they did their best; 
Fred manfully adhering to the delusion 
that this was ‘‘ better than the stupid Eng- 
lish way of doing it, at any rate.” 

‘*May be,” said Wilton, when he had 
expressed this opinion. ‘‘ But give mea 
good steak before any of these fiddle- 
faddle messes.” 

Fred assured him he was a hopeless 
Philistine, and privately wished that he 
himself were less inclined to agree with 
the criticism. 

One or two diners strolled in after a 
while, and Fred surveyed them all with 
the intensest interest. Three sallow, young, 
shock-headed foreigners, who took a table 
together, and talked loud and fast, and 
with much gesticulation, he pointed out to 
Wilton as undoubtedly Bohemians, and 
probably very distinguished men. 

‘*There’s intellect and passion, and 
spirituality in all their faces,” he remarked 
enthusiastically. ‘‘It is wonderful how 
the striving—even the unsuccessful striving 
—after any high ideal refines the features! 
Ah! those fellows live, Wilton, while we 
poor calculating-machines in the city only 

exist.” 

Wilton looked at the foreigners curious- 
ly. ‘I don’t think much of that lot,” he 
said, after a pause, and called the waiter. 
‘*T saw you talking to those gentlemen on 
our left as if you knew them,” he began. 

“‘Of gorse,” cried the waiter. ‘‘ Dey 
are mine gontrymen. What you call— 





ee 
_ “Surely I have seen them somewhere 
before,” pursued Wilton, with the air of 
pondering. 

“Vary like,” exclaimed the waiter, 
rising to the bait. ‘‘ Dey all work togeg. 
der. Attendants—Turkish baths—Leices. 
ter Squarr—viola!” And he vanished, with 
a@ Winning smile. 

Wilton leaned back in his chair, and 
laughed silently till he was black in the 
face. ‘‘ Passion—intellect—spirituality— 
Oh! my! They live. We only exist. You’ 
be the death of me some day, Harmer,” 

“I should like it to be now,” growled 
Fred, which sent Wilton off again; but 
fortunately, soon after he had a bad fit of 
choking, and having recovered, contented 
himself with chuckling at unexpected jn. 
tervals during the rest of the evening, 
Fred entertained a dark suspicion that an 
old gentleman sitting at the next table 
would not have suffered so much from g 
strange, stifled cough if he, too, had not 
participated in the jest; and for a time he 
became somber and subdued; but at length 
he rallied his forces, and delivered himself 
of some most revolutionary sentiments, 
couched in the crudest possible language, 
It annoyed him to notice—or to fancy he 
noticed—that the old gentleman’s cough 
seemed to get worse instead of better at 
this juncture. 

Wilton flatly refused to sympathize. “J 
know you're a red-hot radical, Harmer,” 
he said; ‘‘ but what’s the good of talk like 
that? Kings and queens and bishops! 
What harm have they ever done to you or 
me?” 

The old gentleman here unexpectedly 
struck into the conversation. ‘‘ Excuse 
me for interrupting you,” he said, courte. 
ously, ‘‘but I think your friend is right.” 
(**So his cough had nothing to do with 
me,” remarked Fred to himself.) ‘You 
are in the position of aman who has been 
an invalid all his life, and asks: What 
is the good of health? Let your down. 
trodden country cure herself of the disease 
of authority that is throttling her, and then 
see if you will care to have her catch it 
again.” 

Wilton turned and stared; but Fred, who 
had recognized an undoubted Bohemian 
this time, hailed the intrusion gladly. 

They soon crushed Wilton between them, 
and he became sulky and silent, where- 
upon they forgot all about him, and began 
to agree with each other as fast as human 
speech permitted. Wilton, having finished 
his coffee, declared his intention of going 
to the Oxford, and bade them good-night 
with a rather injured air, and they did not 
find they missed him at all, but stayed 
happily where they were, talking anarchy 
till the restaurant closed. 

As they came out into the main thor. 
oughfare, slowly settling down to its short 
nightly silence under the clear moon, the 
old gentleman extended his hand. 

‘* [like you,” hesaid. ‘‘ Il liked you when 
I first saw you. You have a very ingenu- 
ous face; you reminded me to-night of 4 
cherub talking treason, if one can imagine 
such athing. I see you want to get into 
more congenial society. Of course you 
write? Ah! I thought so. Verse or prose? 
Both! lmight have known it! And of 
course you experience a trifling difficulty 
in—er—that is—in getting what you write 
—in fact—published?” 

Fred confessed that this was a difficulty 
so serious as at present to cause him almost 
to despair of ever being a great author. 

‘I know, I know,” said the old gentle- 
man, nodding very wisely. ‘‘I’ve passed 
through it all myself. Bless you, it’s all 
right; it’s what geniuses must endure. But 
I think I can help you a little. Iam 4 
member of a curious club of Bohemians, 
which meets on Monday evening, and I 
think you would like some of the people 
who belong to it. If you care to renew 
our acquaintance, and will meet me at the 
top of the Haymarket to-morrow night, 
shall be happy to introduce you.” 

Fred thanked him and they parted, Fred 
reflecting, as he walked home, that the only 
obstacle in the way of his attainment of 
the highest literary renown was on the point 
of being removed. 

He only wished his new friend had not 
noticed his guileless appearance. It wa 
a tender subject with him. His nickname 
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yet. But he went to his lodgings 
full of high hope, and could not sleep for 
thinking of what the morrow might have 


in store for him. 
CHAPTER IL. 


BOHEMIA. 


Fred was very early at the rendezvous, 
and had to wait so long that he began to 
suspect the old gentleman of playing him 
false; but just as his last hope vanished, 
the white beard and tottering frame of his 
new friend hove in sight, and Fred sprang 
eagerly to meet him. The old fellow was 
not quite so genial as on the previous night, 
and after they had shaken hands he said: 
“My young friend, there are one or two 
matters which I wish to have cleared up 
before we g® further in this business. You 
must first understand that I only trust you 
because I see you have cast off convention- 
ality—‘ swallowed all formulas,’ and be- 
come one of the emancipated.” 

Fred was excessively glad to hear that he 
had done all these fine things, and thanked 
the speaker, with a genial glow of self- 
complacency. 

“In the conventional mind,” pursued 
the old gentleman, ‘‘the promises I am 
about to exact from you might awaken 
suspicion and distrust. But I rely upon 
your enlightenment and freedom from 
prejudice.” 

Fred affirmed with effusion that he would 
do his utmost to prove himself not un- 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him. 

“Then, in the first place,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ you must promise, on your 
honor, to say nothing about what you see 
or hear this evening, even to your closest 
friend; and, in the second, if you should 
ever chance to meetin public any of the 
persons to whom you will be introduced 
to-night, you will treat them as utter 
strangers. Thirdly, and lastly, you must 
besure to show no surprise at anything 
that may happen at the club. Unless you 
are prepared to fall in with these conditions 
absolutely and unquestioningly, we shall 
have to part company at once and forever.” 

Fred was rather staggered; but he 
thought he had gone too far to draw back 
with honor; and, besides, he had been all 
along prepared for Bohemian eccentricities. 
After a moment’s hesitation he promised 
all that was required of him with great 
fervor; and when the old gentleman had 
expressed himself satisfied they started for 
the club. Fred, being country-bred, did 
not understand the maze of curious, 
squalid streets and alleys through which 

they passed, and in five minutes he had 
completely lost his bearings; a fact which 
his companion seemed to note with satis- 
faction. 

It was getting dusk when they reached 
the end of their journey—a dreary and 
dilapidated square, with the scrubby 
wreck of what had once been a garden in 
the middle of it, now asad congeries of 
broken railings, blackened tree stumps, 
empty bottles, old boots, dead cats and 
oyster shells, at which the shabby-genteel 
houses stared stolidly, as though they were 
used to it, which, indeed, they well might be 
considering how long it had remained in 
its present condition. 

They stopped before the old-fashioned, 
heavy, carved door of one of the stolid and 
squalid houses, and here Fred’s first sur- 
Prise occurred; for his companion did not 
knock or ting, but smote upon the door- 
step threc times with the end of his stick, 
Whereupon bolts and chains were slowly 
unfastened inside, and the door was 
ultimately opened just wide enough to al- 
low a dusky face to appear. 

“Ziph,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ you 
an open. I bring the youth I spoke of this 
morning,” 

The door went slowly back, and they 
entered a pitch-dark hall; then the door 
Was instantly closed again, and the bolts 
and chains grated and rattled across it as 
— Fred could not help feeling a lit- 
ties ae These Bohemian eccentrici- 
prvi ecoming too pronounced; but 
an The oe for it now except to go 
“We meal gentleman took his hand. 
he digas A at to waste money on gas,” 
to the’ ed, and led the way downstairs 
peti Fconprmnmy When from the base- 

¥ still continued to descend to the 
¢, Fred faltered and half stopped, 








‘* You need not be afraid,” said the old 
man calmly. ‘‘ Here we are.” 

Again he struck upon the ground, and 
again a door was opened in front of him. 
A brief whispered conversation ina foreign 
language took place, and then they entered 
the cellar. It was lighted by two or three 
cheap oil lamps, and the earthen floor was 
sparingly carpeted with old sacks. A 
door, supported by two beer barrels, did 
duty for a table, and around it, upon other 
beer barrels, sat two or three youag men, 
and a young woman. 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that 
Fred was both surprised and disappointed. 
The scene before him did not in any way 
fulfill his ideas of a club, Bohemian or 
other. But there was one reassuring cir- 
cumstance—the young men looked like 
gentlemen, and the young woman was 
strikingly handsome. The company rose 
as Fred came forward, and he half thought 
that as they looked at him an odd sort of 
half-suppressed smile stole over their 
faces. 

‘*This is the young gentleman of whom 
I spoke to you,” said Fred’s companion, 
by way of introduction. ‘‘He is a good 
Republican; he writes both verse and 
prose, and expresses himse’f as thirsting 
for the blood of kings. He offers us his 
pen. Shall we not enlist him in the great 
cause ?” 

‘* We are always glad,” said one of the 
young men, with a bow, ‘‘to see any of 
Mustapha’s friends. Let me introduce 
you, sir, to Vera” ; the young lady bowed, 
without looking at him—‘ Rudolf—Os- 
man—Pierre—I am Stanley. You had bet- 
ter call yourself something; we don’t allow 
surnames here, because they suggest the 
obsolete idea of families, and we are all of 
one family.” 

Fred called himself Fred, which did as 
well as anything else, and the company 
resumed their seats. The men were no- 
ticeably quiet, grave and refined in de- 
meanor; there was nothing truculent or 
singular about either their faces or attire; 
but Vera’s was the most remarkable coun- 
tenance Fred had ever seen. She was 
young, not more than twenty at most, as 
Fred judged, and her features were ex- 
tremely regular and beautiful; and yet, 
when looking at her, Fred involuntarily 
shivered, and thought of Medusa. Imagine 
the face of a lovely young girl struck into 
stone for a statue of Resolution; all the soft 
lines hardened, all the melting contours 
rigid and fixed, and the warm light of the 
deep eyes changed to the hard, cold glitter 
of ice or steel. That is what Fred thought 
he saw as he looked at Vera. At first the 
sight affected him only as awful; but, be- 
fore long, he found a strange fascination in 
it, and was conscious that he could scarce- 
ly keep his eyes off the stony face. Vera 
took no further heed of his presence after 
her first formal bow; she was engaged 
with Stanley and Osman in examining and 
marking maps and plans, talking rapidly in 
a foreign language as she did so, and Mus- 
tapha, Rudolf, and Pierre did the honors 
for the guest. 


Their conversation Fred found more po- 
litical and less literary in tone than he had 
expected. Though they all seemed to be 
connected in some way with the press, 
their talk did not smack of books; and 
Mustapha was obliged three times to men- 
tion that his friend had a great wish to 
obtain employment for his pen, before they 
could be induced to take the hint. When 
they did so, however, it was to some pur- 
pose. Rudolf was the editor of a paper, 
and he at once engaged Fred to write an 
article on ‘‘ The Revolutions of this Centu- 
ry”; Pierre was bringing out an ‘ Anar- 
chist’s Manual for the Use of the Young,” 
and prevailed on the versatile youth to 
promise him an insurrectionary alphabet 
in rhyme; Mustapha was organizing a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ How to do without 
a Government,” and Fred must see if he 
could not manage to deliver one, at least, 
of these. In twenty minutes he had enough 
work upon his hands to occupy him for 
three months, and looked upon fame and 
fortune as practically assured. ‘‘ How 
soon,” he thought to himself, ‘‘how soon 
born Bohemians understand one anoth. 
er!” pei 

At this moment a low whistle was heard 
from above, and, to Fred’s astonishment, 


every Jamp was instantly extinguished; 
they were in total darkness. 

‘*Don’t speak!” whispered Mustapha in 
his ear; ‘‘don’t move; don’t breathe, if 
you can help it!” 

The silence of death reigned in the cellar 
for a few minutes, and then a whistle, 
thrice repeated, relieved the tension; the 
lamps were relighted, and everything went 
on as before, not the least allusion being 


made to the singular incident by anybody. 


Soon after Vera and Stanley put up their 
maps and plans; and this seemed equiva- 
lent to a signal for a general break-up of 
the meeting, each person preparing at once 
to depart without further ceremony. 

‘*When shall you meet here again?” 

asked Fred of Rudolf. 
‘*Here again!” repeated the other, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘ Never! Oh! I forgot,” 
he added, recollecting himself. ‘‘ You are 
a neophyte. We never meet at the same 
place twice; it is one of our Bohemian 
whims.” 

“Then how shall I know where to find 
you when my article is done?” asked Fred. 

‘*Mustapha will tell you,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ Mustapha arrauges all that.” 

‘* But if I don’t happen to see him?” per- 
sisted Fred. 

‘“*You don’t know Mustapha yet,” re- 
murked the other, nodding. ‘He is al- 
ways to be seen when it is necessary, and 
never otherwise. I wish there were more 
like him in the world.” 

They all went upstairs in the dark; and 
then a curious thing happened. At one 
moment they seemed to Fred to stand to- 
gether in the large obscure hail, the next, 
lo! the little throng had melted away, and 
Mustapha and he were the only persons 
let out at the front door. 

‘*But where are they?” gasped Fred, in 
uncontrollable surprise. 

Mustapha made no reply. ‘‘I hope you 
enjoyed yourself,” he said, after a signifi- 
cant pause; and then listened, or appeared 
to listen, to Fred’s raptures with an im- 
movable countenance. 

‘**That is well,” he said, at the end. 
‘“*Then we shall, no doubt, see you again. 
By the way, I have a prescription, the in- 
gredients for which I wish to get at a par- 
ticular chemist’s, in the city. Do you mind 
procuring them for me?” 

Fred expressed himself delighted to be 
of use, and Mustapha gave him a paper, 
and named the chemist he was to go to. 


‘These tradesmen are sometimes foolish- 
ly inquisitive,” remarked Mustapha. ‘If 
they ask any questions you can say the 
articles are for the person who has signed 
his name on this slip of paper. I will meet 
you to-morrow evening at half-past eight, 
and take the things.” 

‘* Where will you meet me?” asked Fred. 

‘* At your lodgings in Highbury, or near 
your office in Thread-needle Street, or where 
you like,” was the reply. 

Fred stopped and stared at the old man. 
‘* How on earth did you find out where I 
lodge, and where my office is?” he asked. 

Mustapha shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. ‘‘I do not introduce people into 
select society until I know something about 
them,” he ssid; and so they parted. 

For the next twenty-four hours Fred’s 
thoughts ran mostly on Vera. She had not 
considered him even worth looking at, and 
yet he might be able one day to prove to 
her that his heart was the heart of a hero, 
and equal to any sacrifice in the sacred 
cause of Freedom. 

He performed his commission, and 
handed the things to Mustapha the next 
evening, when he received another list of 
requirements, to be obtained from another 
chemist in quite an opposite quarter of 
London. He thought this strange; but 
Mustapha was so cordial and friendly that 
he did not like to raise any demur. 

‘* You need not hurry about them,” said 
the old man. ‘‘ Bring them next Monday 
evening. I will meet you in Leicester 
Square at the usual time.” 

‘*Will Vera be at the next meeting?” 
asked Fred, timidly. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mustapha, with a smile; 
*‘and, by the way, these chemicals are for 
her. Perhaps that may add to your pleas- 
ure in getting them, eh? Ah, you young 
fellows are all alike!” 

Fred blushed vividly and turned away. 





For the next few days he was extremely 


and obtrusively mysterious, and full almost 
to bursting of his own importance; but he 
was somewhat alarmed when the chemist 
to whom he went for Vera’s chemicals re- 
fused point blank to supply them, until he 
exhibited the slip of paper given him hy 
Mustapha. This acted like a charm. 
‘* Why didn’t you say so at first?” asked 
the man sulkily. ‘* Of course I'll let him 
have them, but you may tell him from me 
that there isn’t another man in London that 
I would trust with them unless I knew ex- 
actly what he wanted them for.”’ 

On the Monday evening when he met 
Mustapha, Fred recounted this incident 
with considerable excitement, and was in- 
dignant when the old man took it quite as 
a matter of course. 

‘*T object to be spoken to as if I were a— 
a—a suspicious character!” quoth Fred, 
wrathfully. 

This appeared to strike Mustapha as the 
most comical remark he had heard fora 
long while, and he chuckled over it—the 
chuckle of suppressed but intense amuse- 
ment. 

‘*IT don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
Fred, with lofty disdain. 

**Oh! don’t you?” remarked Mustapha. 
‘*Now it amused me to think that a man 
who talks of ‘dying on the scaffold’ for 
the good cause as though it were rather an 
honor than otherwise, should be so terribly 
discomposed because a twopenny-halfpenny 
gallipot man looks upon him with suspi- 
cion.” 

Fred had no reply ready at the moment, 
but he chafed and felt very angry, while 
Mustapha walked on in silence, chuckling 
now and then. 

It was clear that he was very glad to 
have the chemicals; and when they entered 
the disused stable in which their meeting 
happened to be held on this occasion, he 
waved his hat above his head in triumph, 
and Fred found himself a hero. ‘The 
cherub” (they would call him ‘the 
cherub”) was voted a good man and true; 
and after a whispered consultation with 
Mustapha, Vera, the unapproachable, the 
unattainable Vera, came to him, shook 
hands with him, smiled upon him, spoke 
kindly to him, and thereby translated him 
into the seventh heaven of rapture and de- 
light. 

There had not been much sanity in Fred 
before this incident, but after there was 
none. He was willing to do anything, and 
to go anywhere, for the chance of a word 
from Vera; and this fact being duly ob- 
served and acted upon by the Bohemian 
brotherhood, the labors imposed upon him 
were neither light nor few. His literary 
attempts did not meet with much encour- 
agement, though his industry in this direc- 
tion was great, and he could not find that 
any of his manifold productions ever got 
into print; but he soon became acquainted 
with every considerable chemist in the 
suburbs, and he was aware that he was 
looked upon as a highly useful member of 
the mysterious fraternity to which he be- 
longed. 


Sometimes he had trouble in getting whay 
he was sent for; but the small slip of paper 
he carried invariably silenced all demur, 
and as any unusual difficulty was generally 
followed by a few kind words from Vera, 
he was perfectly content. He noticed, as 
an odd circumstance, that ke never by any 
chance visited the same shop twice. He 
supposed that was another Bohemian ec: 
centricity. 

Things went on thus fer some weeks, 
nothing particular happening, except the 
sudden disappearance of Stanley and Os- 
man. For some time they were much 
talked of; and the success of their ‘‘ mis- 
sion”—whatever it might be—was to create 
an unparalieled sensation in Europe. In 
what particular line this success was to be 
achieved Fred, however, could never learn, 
Mustapha would nut say more than that he 
would probably know before long; but 
everybody seemed to be excited and ex- 
pectant, and hopeful, except Vera, whose 
manner never varied. 

Then came a doleful meeting, hastily 
summoned by Mustapha, and held in a 
blinding snowstorm on a penny steamer 
going down the Thames. Stanley and Os- 
man had failed, and were dead; they had 
died as men should die. The club must 





make one mofe effort; if that failed it 
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would probably, at least for a time, break 
up. Fred’s endeavors to elicit any further 
information were in vain; he only knew 
that his business in chemicals showed a re- 
markable briskness, and that Vera was 
kinder than ever before. Indeed, on one 
memorable evening, when they met at a 
lonely ‘‘haunted house,” in a northern 
suburb, he .mustered courage, inspired 
thereto by ber almost caressing manner, to 
talk with her more than he had yet done. 
She alone of the fraternity had shown no 
outward sign of feeling at the death of the 
two men she knew so well; and yet there 
was unmistakable tenderness in her be- 
havior toward him. Could it be that— 
But he dared not even formulate his hope 
to himself. 

Finding her so gracious, however, he be- 
wailed his own weakness and uselessness, 
and told her of his ambition to do some- 
thing really great for the sake of humanity ; 
to write a poem that should make tyrants 
tremble, to hound a usurper from his throne 
with the fearless invective of righteous in- 
dignation, and to perform other wonderful 
feats of that description. 

Vera listered with an indulgent smile, 
and then said that she feared tyrants and 
usurpers did not mind poems and invec- 
tives much nowadays; she even added, 
with a suspicion of sarcasm, that revolu- 
tions were not made with rhyme any more 
than with rosewater, and she thought more 
practical measures were needed. 


Fred considered that this speech simply 
showed Vera’s ignorance. Hadn’t a king 
been whistled off a throne in England it- 
self? Hadn’t Milton stopped a massacre 
with a sonnet? Was there not at least once 
a week a reference in every newspaper to 
the fact that making the songs of the people 
was more important than making its laws? 
Why, he had a strong notion that he him- 
self could write the Czar of all the Russias 
out of his empire if he had a fair chance. 
But he said nothing of ail this. He only 
replied that he wanted to feel that he was 
doing goed to his oppressed and down- 
trodden fellow-creatures, and didn’t care 
how he did it. 

To his astonishment and delight, Vera 
told him she had long divined his wish, and 
the club had lately discussed his claim, and 
decided to entrust him with an important 
mission. At the next meeting he was to 
know all. 

Here he interrupted her with transports 
of gratitude. This was her doing, he could 
see. ‘* There may be danger,” she hinted, 
looking at him with half-shut eyes. ‘What 
should he care for it if there were not?” he 
asked, vehemently. ‘' For her he would”— 

She etopped him with a gesture. ‘* There 
is a little thing you can do for me to-night, 
if you will,” she murmured, ‘but there is no 
inducement in the way of danger; it is only 
to oblige me.” 

‘You have only to express a wish,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You know that!” he added, 
with intense meaning, and reflected that he 
was getting on pretty fast, on the whole. 

After all, it was only to leave a small 
parcel in the doorway of a house which she 
carefully described tohim. He was to be 
sure that he saw the right number, 126, 
over the door; he was to be sure neither to 
ring the bell nor knock, but simply to put 
the parcel quietly down in the porch and 
walk away. It was all very mysterious; 
but he was used to mystery by this time, 
and he did not mind it. 

He kissed Vera’s hand when he said 
good-night, and then went off with his par- 
cel, in rapture. She was not so relentless 
as she seemed; she had absolutely smiled 
upon him when she bid him adieu. She 
had a soft place in her heart somewhere— 
the marble Vera; and surely he alone of 
all men had found it. 

His errand was soon done. He identified 
the house described, in a quiet side street, 
put Gown his parcel in a dark corner of the 
small porch, and went home to bed and to 
dreams of Vera and reflections upon the 
important mission that he was so soon to 
undertake. 

As he was on bis way to his office, next 
morning, he was surprised to meet Mus- 
tapha, who seemed to be in a great state of 
excitement, and who drew him aside into 
a quiet street. 

** You are not going to business, surely?” 
he asked, in an astonished tone. 





‘“‘Why not?” inquired Fred. ‘It is 


quite time.” 

** Quite time!” reiterated the old man, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Here are twenty pounds; 
your passage is taken to New York in the 
‘City of Timbuctoo,’ sailing this evening. 
Off with you to Liverpool, before it is too 
late!” 

“‘T’ve got nothing to do in New York,” 
said Fred, ‘‘and twenty pounds won’t last 
long. Why should I go?” 

‘*Haven’t you seen the newspapers this 
morning?” asked Mustapha. 

Fred shook his head, and his companion 
pointed out a placard on a board outside a 
newsmonger’s shop, which read as follows: 


‘““DraBOLICAL DYNAMITE OUTRAGE, 
A House WREOKED, 
Nargow Escape or A ForeiGn Pouice AGENT. 
CLEW TO THE PERPETRATOR.” 


‘* And even now,” said Fred, looking at 
Mustapha after perusing it, ‘‘I don’t see 
what that has to do with my going to New 
York.” 

‘* You committed that outrage, neverthe- 
less,” replied Mustapha, coolly. ‘‘ And 
what is worse, you were seen to leave the 
infernal machine in the doorway, and a de- 
scription of you is at this moment in the 
hands of the police. You are the ‘perpe- 
trator’ to whom, you see, there is a ‘clew.’ 
Besides that, there are twenty chemists 
realy to identify you, if you once appear 
in the dock, as having bought, under the 
forged signature of a distinguished man of 
science, articles capable of beiag made into 
dangerous explosives. Don’t you think 
you had better go?” 

Fred had turned very pale. He remem- 
bered a curious ticking in the parcel, which 
had made him suspect it to be a clock. 


‘* Who lived there?” he asked, hoarsely. 

** An agent of the Russian Secret Police, 
who was mainly instrumental in getting 
Stanley and Osman arrested in St. Peters- 
burgh,” wasthe reply. ‘‘And, confound 
him, he happened to be out when the ex- 
plosion occurred.” 

‘Then you and your Bohemians are 
merely a gang of brutal and cowardly as- 
sassins!” cried Fred, passionately. 

**You are one of us, at any rate,” re- 
marked the old man. *‘ And at present the 
one most in danger.” 

“‘And it was Vera who sent me!” ex- 
claimed Fred, stung to frensy by the recol- 
lection. ‘* Vera—Vera—and I thought she 
cared for me!” 

‘““You may as well know the whole 
truth,” said Mustapha, after a moment’s 
reflection, seizing Fred’s arm and walking 
him off briskly, to avoid notice. ‘‘ You 
have been a fool and a cat's-paw all along. 
Tne fact is, when I met you first we were 
at our wits’ end for an errand-boy. The 
police were getting too familiar with our 
old one, and we didn’t know what to do. 
The new one was to be stupid-looking, 
intelligent, trustworthy, and easily hood- 
winked. You combined all those fine quali- 
ties in a remarkable degree; and you added 
another of great value in your insatiable 
vanity, which led you first to talk revolu- 
tionary rubbish that you knew nothing 
about, just to make people stare; second, 
to imagine you could write; and third— 
most preposterous of al!!—to think that 
Vera cared for you. Vera, who stooda 
year ago by the scaffold and saw her lover 
hangea; Vera, who killed with her own 
hand the Chief of Police who had him ar- 
rested; Vera, whose father and mother are 
dead in Siveria, and whose brother is 
rotting in the dungeons of the for- 
ress of St. Peter and St. Paul! I 
tell you, she would siand by to-morrow 
and see you torn asunder by horses with- 
out moving a muscie or caring a straw. It 
is not by her uesire that I am here to save 
you; she said you were no furtner good to 
us, and could do us no harm, and so were 
as weil in prison as not; but I aim getting 
tender-hearied in my dotage, and 1 had a 
son once; and, after all, it you were not 
such & superiative ass, you would be—well, 
you would be a wiser fellow. Take your 
money and go, unless you want to spend 
the next twenty years of your life in onc of 
her Majesty’s prisons, and leave off think- 
ing that you can write, or that you care 
anything about Humanity with a capital 
H. Good-by, and good luck to you!” 

* * 


Frederick Harmer, the senior partner of 
the great firm of Harmer, Gucnrist, Hyam 
& Co., New York, is one of the most suc- 
cessiul men of business of the time. He 
lives with his mother and sisters in Brook- 
lyn, and his house is a sort of compromise 
between a palace and a grand hotel. He 
is UNMurried, and his pet aversions are Bo- 
hemians, strong-minded women and revo- 
lutionary ideas. 

The Russian police will at this moment 
ge give thrice her weight in gold for 

era, dead or alive. 

Lonpox, ENGLAND 





THE BIRD THAT SINGS. 


BY 8YDNEY DAYRE. 








“You dear little birdie, who taught you to sing 
Among the green branches and blossoms of 
spring? 
I wish you would tell me; for then, don’t you 
see, 
Td ask the same person to try to teach me. 


“I wonder, whenever I hear you, if you 
Have to sit in a tree for an hour or two 
And practice your dear little twitter and trill, 
When it is so dreadfully hard to keep still? 


“When you want to play in the sunshine all 
day, 
Does somebody hold up a finger and say, 
As solemnly: ‘ Now, little blue-bird, stay so, 
And carefully practice your ‘‘ do, re, mi, do”?’ 


“Do you have to learn about octaves and 


thirds, 

And chords and arpeggios and other hard 
words? 

And those terrible scales! Why, of all that I 
do, 


I think them the hardest to practice. Doyou? 


Well, however you do, I am sure of one thing, 
That I have to practice before I can sing. 
And with all I may learn, and the best I can 

do, 
I never shall sing, little birdie, like you.” 


nates 


LADY FROLIC AND THE FLEXI. 
BLE ROAD. 


BY MARY L. B. BRANOH. 











Iw a country neither near nor far away, 
lived Lady Frolic with her husband, Sir 
Peter, in an abode which was something 
like a castle, something like a palace, and 
yet more like a great, comfortable mansion. 
There was a large garden, and pleasant 
grounds around it, and further on were 
mountains and forests on one side, and on 
the other lovely country roads and lanes, 
with a small town or twoin the distance. 
When Lady Frolic liked, she could wander 
with Sir Peter through the woods, or go 
driving about in her pony phaeton, or the 
great carriage of state. But she had other 
ways of going abroad when she chose; for, 
as you must be told right here, her mother 
was a fairy and her father a magician; so 
she had inherited double power to do won- 
derful things. Thus, though she was a 
very beautiful and stately lady, she could 
make herself in a twinkling as small asa 
grain of wheat; or she could become alto. 
gether invisible, or float away on a cloud, 
which you will see at once might be a great 
convenience sometimes. Sir Peter, though 
a very fine man and a very good-tempered 
one, was just a common mortal, like our- 
selves; but Lady Frolic, for company’s 
sake, enabled him to do a great many 
things such as she did; and s very merry, 
happy couple they were. 

On a beautiful spring day, Lady Frolic 
ard Sir Peter were waiking together in the 
forest north of their abode. They pene- 
tratedits depths further than they had ever 
done before, and finally came out intoa 
little glade hitherto unknown to them. 

**Upon my word!” said Sir Peter, ** there 
must be wood-cutters living around here. 
See that old cottage, almost hidden among 
the trees, with the smoke curling out of its 
chimney.” 

“Let us peep in at the window,” said 
Lady Frolic, laughing. And, stepping 
lightly over the grass, she reached the cot- 
tage, and put her face to a dingy pane. 
The next moment she beckoned impera- 
tively to Sir Peter, and then went to the 
door to open it; but found it bolted. Sir 
Peter rapped loudly with his cane; but 
there was no response. 

‘*Open the door!” he shouted then. 

“I don’t dare,” answered a weak, child- 
ish voice. ‘‘ They told me not to.” 

‘Oh! please let us in,” said Lady Frolic, 
very sweetly and kindly. ‘I will see that 
no harm ever comes of it.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
the sound of a bolt being drawn. Directly 
after, the door opened a little way, and a 
pale, scared boy looked out. 

‘Now, we’re coming straight in, dear,” 
said Lady Frolic. ‘You are in trouble; 
and we are going to help you.” 

So in they went, and looked about them. 
The cottage was damp and unclean, and 
full of evil smells. But there was a fire 
burning, and over it hung a black kettle, 









— 
full of dark, unwholesome broth. Lad: 
‘ y 
Frolic went to this at once, and stirred it 
with an iron ladle which lay close by. 

** Bah!” she exclaimed, in disgust, 
‘* Little boy, have you tasted of this?” 

‘*No ma’am,” he said, timidly. “They 
told me when I got hungry to dip some 
out; but it smelled so bad I couldo’t bear 
to taste it; though I am very hungry in. 
deed.” 

‘* With what is it made?” asked Sir 
Peter? 

‘“‘There are spiders and toads in it, | 
know,” answered the child, shuddering, 
‘* And I am not quite sure, but I think they 
put a snake in, day before yesterday.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Lady Frolic, 
‘They are vile witches, and they meant to 
make you their servant. If you had but 
once tasted this mess, you could never 
have escaped their clutches.” 

Then she took the child in her lap, and 
from a little basket at her side drew some 
fruit and sandwiches, which she gave him 
at once to eat. He was a pretty boy, though 
pale and poorly dressed. 

“You are some mother’s darling, I 
think,” she said, gently. ‘Tell me how 
you came here, my dear?” 

So the little boy told how he had wan. 
dered away from his own dear home one 
day, and, coming out in a lonely lane, was 
met by two dark, gypsy-like people, a man 
anda woman. They lured him into the thick 
woods to find red berries, and when there 
they took him by force and carried him a 
great many miles. After that they wenta 
long way ina rough cart, and then still 
further over the waterin a boat. Then 
they came deep into this forest to this lone- 
ly hut. 

‘So I never could find my own home 
again, even if I ran away,” sighed the little 
fellow, helplessly. 

‘We will see about that!” said Lady 
Frolic, with a radiant smile. ‘‘I know who 
has been at work here, and I know howto 
baffle them. This old wizard and his wife 
did not know they were venturing on my 
domains. They will soon feelmy power.” 

Just then an old black crow, which they 
had not noticed before, but which was 
perched on a blasted tree in front of the 
cottage, cawed ominously three times. 

‘« They are coming! They are coming!” 
cried the boy, in terror. ‘They will kill 
you, and they will beat me to death,” 

‘Now don’t be alarmed!” said Lady 
Frolic. ** We will let somebody else take 
the beating in your place.” 

So, stepping to the door, she caught the 
crow, and, bringing him into the room, ut- 
tered a few magic words over him which 
so changed his form and size that he looked 
for all the world like the poor boy she was 
about to rescue. 

‘*Now stir the broth, imp!” she ex- 
exclaimed, giving him the ladle. After 
this, she bolted the door on the inside, as it 
was at first. 

On the wall of the room hung a picture, 
a strange picture for so dingy a place. It 
represented a country path leading over a 
field to a snug red farmhouse, and after 
that passing on around a green hill, after 
which it was lost to sight. The sun shone 
in the picture, and sheep were feeding on 
the hillside. As Sir Peter looked at it, he 
wondered that he had not noticed this pic- 
ture on first entering the cottage; but to 
‘ell the truth it was not there then. 

‘There they come! There they come!” 
whispered the trembling boy, as a knock- 
ing was heard on the outside of the door. 
Lady Frolic, taking him firmly by the 
hand, and calling her husband to follow 
her, gave one glance round the room, and 
then walked right into the picture. 

Oh! how sweet the air was, how warm 
and bright the sunshine! The grassy path 
was pleasant under their feet, and birds 
were singing in the hedges. A look of 
wonder and happiness stole over the little 
boy’s face as he walked along by Lady 
Frolic’s side. After a few moments she 
paused and said: 

‘Let us look back, and see what hap- 
pens.” 

So they stood, looking back into the room 
they had left, which itself now seemed like 
& picture to them. They saw the crow-boy 
open the door, and the witch and the wiz- 
ard entered. The witch then stepped to 





e, and, ladling out a bowlful of 
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proth, handed it to the boy, bidding him 


ake of it. 

Without hesitation he swallowed it greed- 
ily, and this seemed to arouse her suspi- 
tions. She looked at him sharply, and, 
seizing him by the arm, began to shake 
bim. As sbe did so his false form fell 
away from him; and rhe found herself 
polding by one wing the black crow, who 

ing violently. 
Fee ere pider-20up can’t hurt him!” said 
Lady Frolic, laughing, ‘‘and no evil can 
reach you now, my little boy.” 

Then she led the way along the country 
path again, till presently they reached the 
red farmhouse, and the farmer’s wife, a 
neat, rosy-cheeked woman, came out to 
meet them. . 

At Lady Frolic’s request she brought 
them glasses of sweet cream to drink, and 
then gave the boya bath and clean clothes, 
which refreshed him greatly. 

«] should like to stay here a month,” 
said Sir Peter, as he lay stretched on the 

s under an apple-tree. 

‘ But we have really only a few minutes 
more,” said Lady Frolic. ‘The farmer is 
getting up his horses, and we must drive 
this boy home.” 

«But it will take so long,” remonstrated 
Sir Peter. 

“Qh! no! We will go by the Flexible 
Road.” replied his wife. 

‘“Abl that indeed!” he assented; and, 
after a kind farewell, the three climbed 
into the red farm-wagon, and drove merrily 
around the hill. The little boy was bewil- 
dered. but very happy. 

Presently they came to a toll-gate. A 

ueer little man, about three feet high, 
essed in brown, stepped forward to open 
it, with a low bow to Lady Frolic. 

“Good afternoon, Clovis,” she said 
briskly. ‘*I am not going home just now. 
Please connect the Flexible Road with the 
home of this boy’s parents. And don’t 
make any mistakes!” 

Clovis consulted a compass which he 
drew from his pocket, and then looked in- 
tently through what seemed to be a spy- 
glass. Having done this, he turned a knob 
in the gate-post nearest to him, and the 
next instant the road which lay before 
them curved itself visibly in an entirely 
new direction. Sir Peter snapped his whip 
and the horses trotted rapidly along. 

What a beautiful drive that was! Along 
the shores of a blue lake; then through 
a green, shady forest, full of singing birds; 
then across @ mountain stream, and down 
a hill, tull they reached meadow-lands, all 
abloom with daisies and violets. A small 
village lay ahead, and just before they 
reached it the road led them straight up to 
a pleasant brown house, where a huge dog 
Tan out and barked joyously to greet them. 

“This is home!” said the happy boy; 
and then he cailed out loudly: ‘‘ Mamma! 
Mamma!” 

A pale-faced lady came flying down the 
path at the sound of his voice, and caught 
him in her arms. 

While she embraced him, Lady Frolic 
told her vriefly tne story of all that had be- 

allen him; and then, without waiting to 
receive all the mother’s expressions of grat- 
itude, she chirruped to the horses, and in a 
Moment she and Sir Peter were rapidly 
driving out of sight, down the Flexible 

. This road now curved itself afresh, 
and in less than ten minutes the merry 
couple found themselves at their own cas- 
tle gate. 

“T should have liked to stay to see the 
father’s joy when he came home,” said Sir 
Peter; but Lady Frolic exclaimed; ‘Oh! 
nonsense! It wouldn’t do to be late. 
Don't you know we are to have hot waftiles 
and cream for supper?” 

So home they went; but they did not for- 
get the wicked witch couple. Before the 
moon rose that nigut, the hut in the forest 
Was turned into a solid rock, with the 
Witches and the kettle and the crow all in- 
side of it, like flies in amber. And there 
they are to this day, solid rock all of them. 

New Loxpon, Conn. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
Greased “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT. .vew York. 


APPLY THE SAYINGS TO HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
2 His fame is whiter than it is brilliant.” 
A right spiritual Hero and Prophet; . 
for whom these centuries and many that are to 
— yet will be chankful to Heaven.” 
“Antiquity would have raised altars to this 
mighty genius, who, to the advantage of man- 
nd, compassing in his mind the heavens and 
the earth, was able .to restrain alike thunder- 
bolts and tyrants,” 
‘ “Upon his recovery, having no ‘better pas- 
“me, he fell to reading the Scriptures. The re- 
sult was his conversion to Calvinism; and the 
world shudders yet at the fate in which that con- 
Version involved him.” 
“ Liberty, 


outraged in millons of slaves, was 
Preparing f 


‘Thien s or herself a leader, like Moses, 
euaa mn all the wisdom’ of the age, who 

compel respect and consideration :for a 
Cause then intensely unpopular.” 


“ 
i ae 8 he hved, he was the guiding-star 
; ole brave nation, and when he died, the 


cried in the streets,” 


WORD PUZZLE. 

Three words spelled backward and forward 
the same with the two vowels in each the 
same : 

No one can 
So no one 


*#oO0O# 
#008 

the #008 
SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

Words of two syllables. Drop the first syllable 
and add one to the second to form a new word 
seee¢¢ 

eset 
eee ee 
eee 
s*e¢* 
eee ene 
eevee 
eeee ee 
este * 
2S 


1. To enrage ; 2, a kingdom of Europe; 3,a 
place of sale; 4, a volcanic mountein; 5, relat- 
ing to ships; 6, a vale; 7, a city of the Nether- 
lands ; 8, relating to the teeth; 9,a claw; 10 
an assault ; 11, a kind of seat. 

Orrin DEANE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 22d. 
METAGBAMS. 


1. Ban, tan, man, wan, pan, van, Nan, ran, 
Fan, can, Dan. 

2. Win, sin, din, hin, pin, fin, tin, gin, kin, 
bin. 

CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIG. 
MorninG 
OperatE 
DiscerN, 
EarnesT 
SeveralL 
TamablE 
LATIN BNIGMA. 

Arma virumque eane, Trojal qu primus 
aboris Italian fato profugus, Lavinia venit 
Littora. 

4ineidos, Liber 1, 1—8. 
SQUARE-WORDS. 


4, 
Ansdem 
Numer o 
Ambied 
Delice 
Erects 
Medest 


2. 
Mania 
Alarm 
Nadab 
Irate 
Amber 


3. 
Roam 
Ogre 
Aria 
Mere 


NATURE'S Sanitary Science 
CURE FOR _ ‘teaches us to promptly re- 


move all decomposing ma- 
terials from our dwellings; 
CONSTIPATION of more importance is the 
9 removal of the waste prod- 

uc’ LD 


and bowels. The slightest ir- 
regularity in the action of 











° It acts ge kid- 
ick-Headache beys, opens the pores of the 
9 skin and thus assists nature 

AND to throw off all morbid hu- 


*{ wors. 


It is economical in 


DYSPEPSIA, Sus sss, 


PARKER’S TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs and Consumption 





and all diseases arising from defective nutrition, 
impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
Cures when everything else fails, $1. at Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charlies Mtreet, Baltimore, 

Dye. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returned by mail and express. 
also called for and delivered free within city limits. 





Send for Circular and Price 


PEERLESS 


gireplacs Grates” “Phe "esse 
f Three Ord 





Power 0: ipary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fue) Guaranteed 
Pertectly Clean and tree 


In use ip Getta Beats Treasu’ 
snd Patent Office Buil Gov. 
| PR Ban tonio, 








Ce: 
fend andsomely Illus- 
trated Catalogue, and state where 
von saw ent, 
Biss E CcCo., 


Pittsburgh, Pe. 












G RESSES and 
BOOK OF TYPE, TYPE, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


CUTS, ETC., § CTS. 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 





Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Ceoruer 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFAOCTUREES OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE ROWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 
A positive vaive Seal. a sound 
waterseal, Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best Water Seat TraPin the mar- 
ket. Thereis no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WaTER SEAL. None 
“hat approximates it in the surety of 
S the VaLVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Craps, is little or no 
‘esistance to the out- 
low of water or 
vaste. Jilustrative 
md descriptive 48- 
vage pamrhlet sent 
free on apovlication. 


3.P.BOWER & CO., 
Manufacturers. 
CLEVELAND.O. 


MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 
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New and artistic; the best working crate ever of 
fered to the public; easily reculated by damper and 
draft-slide beiow the bars. Fire can be kevt indefi- 
pon The cut represents the curtain (or blower) 
partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast brass 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Avents also for the 
TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made. Gold 
edal awarded by the Maseachusetts Charitable 
echanics’ Association, Exhibit of 1884. 





HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS 


TRAVEL. 














THE CHICAGO “n° 


ORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA, 








Cedar Rapids arshalitown, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Gounell Bloffs, Omaha and points West. It is 
SHORT LINE between Chicago and ST. P 
OR_ MINNE LIs, and; the route to Madison, 
rosse, Ashland, Duluth, inona, Hu 

oints in the Northwest. 


> } m, Aber- 
deen, Pierre, and t is the 
route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Ishpem- 
ing, Marquette, and the mining regions of Lake 
Superior. It is the Lake Shoreand Parlor Car Route 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS on night traine, PALA- 
TIAL DINING CAKS on througb trains. between 
CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO AND St. Pav, 
CHIOAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFs. 

If you are Soing to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 

n Franvisco, Helena, Portiand,or any point in the 

est or Northwest, ask the ticket agent for tickets 
ye the ** NORTH-WESTERN.’ All agents sell 

em. 





M. HUGHITT, R. S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 





WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI§ 
4 COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


princi, 
minal 
eentinental link in that syetem of thro 
a 





East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guaran ts patrons that sense of personal 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
sm rac’ 
tially built culverts and b 
perfection 


* appliances of patent buffe 
and that exacting discipline which governs the prac- 


nm . and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 


ee 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked 
eaten. Between Catosgo and Kansas City and Atchisou 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route | 


rains are run to the wetering places, sum 
sorts, picturesque localities, an: Sunting nd fishin 
unds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the mos' 
esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dako’ i 
Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
—_ and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
neapolis and 8t. Paul and intermediate points. 
For detailed information see Maps and Folders, 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
p —— A the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 


summer re- 
a) 





parties for the post ten years 
Firs 
Excursior Fare.... 


t Cabin Saloon, according to location. 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Special Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men: 
= STATE STEAMSHIP co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 
Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossin 
accommodations, fine Saloons and a liberal and substantial Bill of Fare. Aver: 
ten days. This line is mest popular with mewbers of every profession, an 


the Atlantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
length of ocean voyage is 
patronized by Educational 


Nederensoccoseccocsouses 33% to ae 
For information and arrangemeiit of passage contsacis, please apsiy tee 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Ageats, No, 53 Grondway, New York. 
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PRIESTLEY’S MOURNING MATERIALS. ; 


Priestley’s silk-warp Henrietta is the material most certain to be right, suitable for the 
deepest and all other mournivg. Get heavy or light weight, according to the season, or, for 
bot weather, Princetta, which has the same effect. 
vary by purchasing Drap d? Alma and Melrose Cloth for cool weather; and Clairette 
for summer, with Gypsy cr smapentes Twill for schoolgirls and children,— 












If a number of dresses are needed, 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agcricultural Editor wil be aliad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


COLD STORAGE FOR GRAPES. 


ITS VALUE—CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS— 
SYSTEMS OF REFRIGERATION AND IN- 
SULATION, 


I, 





BY WARD D. GUNN. 





Amona modern devices for preserving fruit in 
its natural condition, cold storage stands first at 
this time. The hopeful anticipations of 1883 
have become realize facts of 1885, and cold stor- 
age is the prime factor in the solution of the 
problem pressing hard upon the horticultural 
heart—how to market fruit profitably. 

To those who have kept a lookout, and are 
familiar with the results of the last three years, 
it may be unnecessary to state here the differ- 
ences in the prices of fruit when stored, and the 
prices realized when taken from storage; but to 
those who may not be iuformed in this re- 
spect, it may be stated that the average price of 
good Concord grapes when stored was not above 
three cents, while the prices realized when 
taken from store ranged from six to ten, and, 
in a few exceptional instances, twelve cents per 
pound. Of course the difference between the 
price when stored and prices realized does not 
accurately represent the gaiu from storage, as 
time, labor, and expense are involved in the 
work ; but it is a fair estimate that one cent per 
pound will cover all extra cost, including one- 
half cent for storage, the price charged being 
$10 per ton. 

With the results of the past season now fully 
before them, the grape-growers of the Hudson 
Valley are enabled to form an intelligent opinion 
of the merits of the different plans, as well as 
the value of the principle itself. With this 
knowledge they may judge as to the advisability 
of storing in this way, either by the erection of 
houses of their own, or patronizing those that 
may be put up for public use. 

It is not necessary to further indicate the 
value of cold storage for grapes than to state the 
fact that it is regarded as highly advantageous 
by a very large majority of those who have tried 
it, as well as those who have been interested ob- 
servers, examining the stock, and knowing of 
prices realized. True, many have been disap- 
pointed, not only as to their condition when 
taken from store, but in prices realized ; but it 
is safe to say that all taken out in bad condition 
were either not in good condition when stored, 
or stored improperly, or the house itself was mot 
properly managed. 

There are scme facts that need to be more 
fully understood; not only in this immediate 
section, where cold storage has been largely used 
for two or three years past, but especially in 
sections where 1t has not been practiced to such 
extent, and where information in regard to de- 
tails has not been current. To more fully in- 
form such as may pot have had the advantages 
of close observation, and to place them in better 
position to determine the feasibility of the plan, 
is the purpose of this communication. It is 
from the standpoint of the grower or shipper, 
and primarily for his benefit, yet guarding 
against any injustice to those who have invested 
their means in the legitimate enterprise of large 
cold storage houses for the general patronage. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us come 
to particulars. 

BEST TIME FOR CUTTING FOR STORAGE, 

The opinion has been expressed in quarters 
entitled to consideration, that the proper period 
for cutting grapes for cold storage is a short 
time—say a week or ten days—previous to per- 
fect maturity ; but this opinion is probably of a 
theoretical character, and not the outcome of 
practical experience. According to the evidence 
of close observers duriug the past two seasons, 
well-ripened grapes have kept in better condi- 
tion than those not fully matured when cut, It 
would probably be impracticable to cut al! the 
product of large vineyards in just the right 
time ; but in most cases it can be done so nearly 
that no special loss will occur from the slight 
deviation. After being cut they should be 
placed in a cool room over night, or several 
hours, that the heat may be drawn off. The 
stems will then be found less brittle, and more 
safely handled, while any break or bruise oc- 
curring from the cutting or handling the day 
before, will be more plainly seen and easi'y 
cleaned out. Yet it is the experience of a large 
grower here, that grapes carefully cut and laid 
in crates in the vineyard, and conveyed directly 
to the cold store-room, have kept in prime con- 
dition until the close of the season—about three 
months. 

PACKAGES AND PACKING. 


The best package or box for storing has been 
found to be a box 6 or 7 inches deep. The 
width and length rot material, although the 
usual crate size, about 1 foot wide and 2 feet 
long, is satisfactory. They may be without 





lids, if they are cleated so that the one above 
covers the one under it. The top courses would 
have to be covered. If desired to utilize ordi- 
nary crates for this purpose, they may be cleated 
at the ends and a center partition made of light 
stuff. Open crates have been used successfully, 
and some prefer them, Stock from mildewed 
vines should not be stored, as they are more 
liable to shell when taken out, but if stored 
they should be put in open boxes, and kept 
separate from others, 0 they may be conve- 
niently moved when desired. They should also 
have as cool a place as there is in the room. 
Unripe, mutilated or cracked berries should be 
removed, as they will cause mold, rot or shell- 
ivg, under any system. A difference of opivion 
exists as to close and loose packing, but it is be- 
lieved that if shallow packages are used (6 or 7 
inches) close packing will be preferable. Al- 
though in some instances, when well packed 
when stored, they have been found in fair con- 
dition to ship without repacking, it is the gen- 
eral conclusion that they should be repacked 
when shipped. 
UNIFORM TEMPERATURE REQUIRED. 


But, with all the above conditions fulfilled, 
success is not assured unless the room is kept at 
a uniform t2mperature. Thirty-six degrees has 
proved the best point, although in some in- 
stances a point higher or lower has given good 
results. It is desir ble, however, to preserve 
uniformity, as changes are destructive. Better 
a uniform 37° tban a vacillating 35° to 37°. 
While filling the house, 40° to 42° will be low 
enough. To insure this uniformity it will be 
seen that, while something may depend upon 
the plan of refrigeration, a great deal depends 
upon the method of insulation. 


METHODS OF INSULATION 


Various plans have been resorted to, but nove 
have proved more effectual than the sawdust 
wall of fourteen inches, and the paper system 
in use by the Highland Frait House. As none 
of these methods are covered by patents, any 
may be used under either system of refrigera- 
tion. The former may be briefly described as a 
wall of packed sawdust, fourteen or fifteen inches 
thick, enclosed by siding and lining. The other 
may be concisely stated as a series of eight layers 
of asbestos paper, enclosed in siding, ceiling and 
lining, and so disposed as to provide several 
dead-air chambers or spaces. The expense of 
this is greater than the other, while results have 
been satisfactory with botb. The sawdust plan 
is the one very generally favored here by parties 
building houses, While some more perfevt sys- 
tem may be devised, it will doubtless be at such 
increase of expense as to preclude its use by 
those who closely count the cost. An improve- 
ment is suggested ina double wall of sawdust, 
with dead-air space between; but the gain in 
perfection of insulation would not ordinarily 
compensate for increased expense and loss of 
storage capacity. The largest grower in the 
Hudson Valley has two houses, one of 
which has sawdust and the other paper 
walls—the paper used being the ordi- 
nary building paper (not asbestos), and 
of four thicknesses. He prefers the sawdust 
plan for its more effectual resistance of fluctuat- 
ing temperature outside, while he thinks the 
paper method quite as cheap and more easily 
handled, especialiy if the sawdust is not near at 
hand. It is within our knowledge where paper 
has been eaten by mice and impaired to such an 
extent that sawdust was substituted. This, how- 
ever, could not be the case with asbestos, but that 
is much more expensive. These considerations 
would seem sufficient for the preference. Per- 
haps it should be added that the flour and ceil- 
ing bave the same insulation as the sides, 


SYSTEMS OF RI FRIGERATION. 


Three systems or patents have been in use 
here, with good results—the Ridgway, the 
Fisher and the Geralds. The Ridgway has been 
in use several years in commercial refrigerators, 
cars, etc., but had its first application to a large 
cold storage house three years ago. It consists 
of an ice-box four feet wide near the top of one 
side of the refrigerating room, arranged to dis- 
charge the drip water through a series of 
>-shaped troughs, forward and backward, unti) 
all the cooling properties of the water are ex- 
tracted. The metallic troughs serve also as con- 
densers of the moisture in the atmospnere of the 
room. The Fisher plan is an ice-oox over the 
entire ceiling of store-room, except a space of 
nearly a foot on three sides, to allow air cireu- 
lation over and around the ice-box. The Ger- 
alds consists of an ice-box over about two fiftbs 
of store-room, with an arrangement of flues by 
which the warm air is brought in contact with 
cold air, and cooled before it reaches the ice, 
which is claimed to insure great economy in 
consumption of ice, as well as dryness of atmos- 
phere. 

ESSENTIAL CONDITION. 

Experience has shown that dry, cold air is an 
essential condition for the preservation of 
grapes. It is claimed for all of the above sys- 
tems that this atmospheric condition is produced 
by them ; and this claim seems to be affirmed by 
results, so far as observation has extended. It 
may be, however, that this condition is pro- 





duced in greater or less degree by the different 
plans, which might be determined more defi- 
nitely by some mechanical or chemical means 
not yet resorted to. It has seemed sufficient 
that such susceptible substances as salt, sugar 
and matches are in no degree affected by mois- 
ture, although exposed for weeks to the atmos- 
phere of the rooms. For some fruits, however— 
as apples, pears, peaches, etc.—dryness may not 
be so essential ; indeed, a strong array of opin- 
ion inclines to the belief that some of the fruits 
nawed would be benefited by a greater degree 
of moisture than is required by grapes. Should 
such opinion prove correct, the practical sug- 
gestion is for such compartments as may be 
needed for these special purposes. Increased 
moisture could be easily effected, if necessary, 
but present experience hardly warrants the rec- 
ommendation of this, except for limited experi- 
ment. 
BEST WORKMANSHIP NECESSARY. 

But, again, with perfect systems of refrigera- 
tion and insulation, and painstaking preparation 
of stock for storage, success would not be cer. 
tain if defects existed elsewhere, and especially 
in the construction of the ice-box and pan. 
The ice-pan is a critical point, and no one 
should attempt its construction without experi- 
ence, or instructions from experienced work- 
mer. Some other parts may be cheapened— 
this cannot be—by imperfect or cheap work. A 
trifling leakage may materially damage the whole 
stock in store. 

CLINTONDALE, N. Y. 


JOTTINGS., 
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Keep the cows in the stables until the grass 
has some nourishment iuit. Cattle invariably 
run down when turned out to pasture too 
early. 

The spring crops should be put in the grcund 
just as early as the weatber and soil will per- 
mit, Plowing, however, should not bs done 
when the furrows turned over have a smooth, 
shiny appearance. Wait uutil the soil will 
crumble in the furrows. 

We cannot emphasize too much the neces- 
sity of giving the horses the best of care just 
now. Groom them thoroughly every morning. 
Wash their shoulders and breasts on their re 
turn from the plow field. Cut their hay and 
moisten it so that the feed or meal will stick to 
it. It goes into the stomach in a lighter condi- 
tion. Ten quarts of ground corn and oats is 
not too strong a feed when horses are working 
bard. 

Machinery should now be carefully inspected, 
and everything put in readiness for the spring 
work. An hour’s work now may save a trip to 
the blacksmith’s shop, or the carpenter’s, when 
work is pressing and time more valuable. It 
is well to have the woodwork of all implements 
well painted, to preserve them from the elements 
when necessarily standing out in the field. 

Milch cows need care at this season of the 
year. Before calving the udder should be occa- 
sionally washed in cold water if heat or hard- 
ness appears. Brood mares should be turned 
into box stalls. Young lambs will require four- 
fifths of one man’s time to see them well started 
in life. Keep off the ticks. Give brood sows 
‘*nests” of chaff, or fine straw. Put a board 


around the pen eight or ten inches from the 
floor, and projecting from the side, so that the 
pigs may get about without danger of being 
crushed by the sow’s lying upon them. e 





THREE-STORY BARNS. 


For ordinary farm uses, where hay and grain 
are the staple crops, a one-story barn, with a 
basement, is the most desirable shape. And in 
the bay the open space should extend from the 
roof to the bottom of the basement. The entire 
weight of grain or hay will press downward, 
making the mass at the bottom very solid. But 
for other uses more flooring is often desirable. 
Seed-growers, and those who handle tobacco, 
require a succession of floors with plenty of 
ventilation. The difficulty is in driving in on 
tbe upper floors, but this is accomplished by 
building on a side-hill and grading up. In a 
three-story barn, long enough for two floors, 
one wagon passage may be run on the first floor 
and the product be pitched upon the second. 
The other may be built up to the second floor, 
and this will enable products to be drawn by 
team nearly to the roof. These high buildings 
require oply the same roofing as Jower ones, and 
afford better ventilation. But one great draw- 
back to this form of building is danger from 
fire. In country places it is difficult to throw 
streams of water to the tops of high buildings, 
and when a fire under such circametances gets 
under headway it is nearly impossible to save 
anything. Even the basement barn is objected 
to by owners of valuable stock; for the cellar 
under a barn, when the latter is in flamer, 18 a 
death trap, which no one who values his life 
dare enter.—American Cultivator. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
-..-838 00@40 00 





Soluble Pacific Guano...... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 





Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 
We Pc cdcencccicees 29 00@381 00 
Ground Bone........ seseeee. 34 00@83 50 





rr 
——:}! 
Crescent Bone............ «- 29 
Potato Fertilizer......... — | cone 4 
See FF lseecvescescs 47 00@50 09 
Buckwheat —... eee eee 32 WU@35 yo 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertijlizer........ ++ 88 00@85 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
BOP BOUT TRB... cccocccces 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
PB BIO TER. .cccrcosece 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... Corccccccceces 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@33 09 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 09 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... E 2 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties ; 
Potato Manure.........eeeeee. ° 46 00 
Corn $6 cecccccccccvcece * 44 00 
Wee cn cccccccccseccese _ 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 86 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 0 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat ” okuhovalenes 47 50 
Calbame § = sccscesessece 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ‘ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.'> Special- 
ties : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... , 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 38 00 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 
6@5X for Pearl. 








ANOTHER HOUSEHOLD NECES. 
SITY. 


MR. WILD, THE INVENTOR OF LINOLEUM, NOTESA 
DISCOVERY AS VALUABLE AS HIS OWN, 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago it was found that 
a floor-covering could be made, looking like oil- 
cloth, and lasting as long or longer, and yet 
without that coldness to the tread which is one 
of the peculiar characteristics of oil cloth. The 
new article was made of very finely ground par- 
ticles of cork, mixed with linseed oil and other 
substances in mysterious ways, which need not 
here and now be described. ‘ Linoleum” wag 
the name selected for it. At first it was put be- 
fore the public on avery small scale. But its 
merits created a great demand for it, and itis 
now a bousehold institution, both in this coun- 
try and in England, At the head of the Lino- 
leum business, in this country, is the well-known 
house ef Joseph Wild & Co., of 84 Worth 8t., 
New York. 

The senior partner of this firm is Joseph Wild, 
Esq., a resident of South Brooklyn, and one of 
the most hearty looking gentleman of his age 
anywhere to be seen. He is considerably over 
seventy, with snow-white hair, erect form, and 
a very cheerful countenance. To look at him 
one would suppose he never had suffered a day's 
iliness in his lite. Yet there was a time when 
Mr. Wild was an invalid, worn by active atten- 
tion to business, and seeming to be on the verge 
of total nervous prostration. Concerning his 
invalidity and his restoration to health, one of 
our correspondents recently had a little conver- 
sation with him at his store. 

“They tell me you were considerably run 
down in health, Mr. Wild?” 

‘«It1s very true, sir. I was not bed-ridden, 
nor was I entirely laid aside from business, but 
1 had given myself very closely to my business 
affairs, and my duties in connection with the 
church and some of the Baptist benevolent so- 
cieties had weighed heavily upon me. A 
younger man than I might not have felt theee 
burdens as I did; but at my time of life they be- 
gan to make their mark on my constitution. I 
telt a lack of vitality, and realized that my nerve 
power was about to fail me. My appetite was 
not as it formerly had been, and my digestion 
was somewhat disordered. [ needed, iu fact, 
revitalization. About this time | heard of Com- 

und Oxygen, and I made inquiry of Dr. 

ner, 1n Charge of the New York office of this 
remedy, to see if it could be applicable to me, 
Learning irom him that others who had been 
run down as I was had been benefited by the 
Compound Oxygen, I procured a ‘Home Treat- 
ment,’ with considerable doubt as to whether or 
not it would do me any good. This was about 
two years ago. Since that time 1 have been 
taking Compound Oxygen, not all the time, but 
frequently at intervals, when I have felt the 
neeu of it.” 

**Then you received decided benefit from it at 
the outset?” 

**Very soon after 1 began to inhale I found 
that I was receiving new rtrength. And I was 
glad to note that it was real strength and nota 
mere stimulus. I noted also the steaciness of 
my improvement. There was no falling back, 
but a constant and reliable advance. Daily! 
could feel an increase of vitality. My spirits 
were better and my power of action was greater. 
i was able to attend to my business and to all 
my other duties with far Jess strain on me than 
I had for some time previously experienced.” 

“And so you now find yourself as well a8 
ever, and beyond the necessity of medicine?” 

‘-For a man of my years I am as hearty and 
vigorous as I can expect. lum free from cisease 
and pain, and am attending to as much detail of 
business as if I were only fifty years old. As to 
medicine, | have no use for it; drug-medicine, I 
mean. I do not call this Oxygen exactly & 
medicine ; certainly not in the sense that arugs 
are medicinal. I regard it as a wonderful vital- 
izer and invigorator. And itis as such that I 
even now vccasionaily resort to it when I feel the 
need. I keep it in the house and intend to con- 
tinue doing so.” 

To the many gentlemen of advancing years 
who are over-worked and weary, and who feel 
themselves in need of revitalization, Compow'! 
Oxygen is, as in Mr. Wild’s case, a valuable 
helper. ‘Ihe late T. 8. Arthur, of Philadelpbi», 
was brought almost from the grave by tl 
means when he was quite an old man, and by it 
his life was prolonged fora number of vears. 
The Hon. William D. Kelley, ot Philadelphia, 
who 18 beyond seventy, attributes to Compound 
Oxygen his recovery from what had — 
nounced a fatal disease, He still uses the Ox¥- 
gen as a vitalizer, and is in vigorous conditio™ 
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to his legal and congressional duties 
ively 28 of old. : 
8 For valuable treatise on what Compound 
and what it does, write to Drs, Starkey 
Oxygen 579 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The 
& tise will be mailed free of charge.—New York 
Witness. 
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Coulter Marrow, 
Also sole maker of Ilussey's 
* Plows. 
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"Send for illus- 
Catalogue and prices, free. 
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. C. WILSON, Florist. 
GnreEennHouses, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, andi 
in the most artistic manner, at moder- 


rates. " 
and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
My general ae Shoice. Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 





















ee =/ Complete Fertilizers 


AND 
HIGH GRADE 


PHOSPHATES 


ion is unexcelled, = 
them and be convinced’ 
Pamphlet and full a 
ticulars sent on applica- 
tiud. 





N.Y. P. Co.’s 
United States 


Stee] Beall, ah 


Handles 
Adjustable. <7 i. 
Hard Steel Mold and Land. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR. 

Send for EW 


NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
57 Beekman St., N. Y.~ 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS 


Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a dry condition, thereby assuring 
tullweight of fertiliz ~~ material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direct to the manufacturer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


UCKEYE 


- WROUGHT IRON 


@¥ Punched Rail Fence 

















in Use. 











Acknowledged 
to pe the Best 


iron Fence now 


, Parks, Court Houses, Cemeteries or Publis 
—made rither Piain or Ornamental. Also. manufacturers of the 
IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINES, BUCKEYE FORCE PUMPS. 
BUCKEYE LAWN MOWERS. ETC 
Sendfer Mustrated Catalogues and Prices to 


MAST, FOOS & CO., Springfield, Ohia, 


one for Private 
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re I do not meen merely to stop them for a time 
again. I means cure. I have 
PILEPSY or FALLING SICKN. . 


He 
a 


once for a treaties and a°Free Bottle of m ‘infallible 

- Pirg Expres and Post Office, It costs you sothing for s 
cure 

Address, D 
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H, G. ROOT, 183 Peat 8t., New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & WISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


BUFFALO SGALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED! 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe WORLD'S EX POSITION.New Orleans 
(Four Geld Medals. All other principal makers 
competing). Track Scales, es ales, Platform 
Scal ic. n improvements. 
BEST VALUE FOR YOUR MONKY. 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


READ & COMPANY'S 
‘* COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
Stillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
ists in New York, to be 















DI, sncintscnsids<tccscceserces 5p.c.to 6p.c, 
Potash, actual....................5 DeCcto Gp.c. 
Potash as Sulphate............. Op.c tollip.c. 


Phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to 6p. c. 
Bone Phosphate ot Lime... .12 p. c. to 15 p.c. 


We guarantee this analysis on every sack, and also 
guarantee the use of the best materials. This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tade. Price per ton (2,000 pounds) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 

Established 1876. 


READ & CO., 
Office, 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. I. 


SAVELIFEAND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lightning 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 





~ IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
y Best Railway and 


mers, etc., etc. HEELER 
& Metick Co., Albany, N. ¥. Established 183), Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Qu .awseecaln eset: 
_ sorts, in different sizes and 


Es ately b ort all P 
Ba! 
's of varieties, all iabe 


$3 315 
3 0 i2P T Sl. pf a ne 
New Giides Bp ‘Jognntiy lusirated. Free 
Address THE DEINGEE & CONARD COs 


rowers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


AR MERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used, 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


149 Front Street; New York. 


















Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagens, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. V. 








Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. : 
$2" Farmere and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular , 





ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for BavGn’s TE GUIDE and 
or BAUGH’S BAW BONE MA 
Hao Xtetes 


DE MAR Agricultural Chemicals. 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
or RAW BONE 


mah SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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There isno Paint manufactured 
smooth, glossy, durable, and coonsmiel p aE 
.—As there are imitations now on the market 


3. TS Washi 
‘Cleveland. Chicago” aad 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 





Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Masse 
HE 


Pacifi “a = 
ec G ) 
of Boston. °° 





you to try it, 
he F it, whether on 


Pamphlets co: 
directions, tectineniis 


and local ag 
e forwarded free” seemed 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Beston, Mass. 


EAFN ESS its CAUSES and CORR, by one 

who was deaf twenty-eight years 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day, with no benefit. Cured himself in thr 

months, and since then hundreds of others by same 

process. A plain. simple and successfal home treat- 

ment. Addres3, T. 8. Page, 128 E. 26th St.. N. ¥. City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux IxpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twanty-five cante each, The nenel price ia #1 50, 

















DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTINC? 


Averill Paul 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED: 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied according to direc- 
tions. We do notmeana guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to protect this guaranty. 

My experience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that [ have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samvugent L. Waps- 
worTH & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Haricet, E3q., LaGrange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave handled and used Paints for the last 
forty-three years, but have found none to equal 
the Averill. 

Ricuarp P. Kent, Son & Co., Lancaster, 
N. H., write: Having used and sold, almost ex- 
clusively for the past three years, the Averill 
Paints, we consider them superior to any paints 
we ever handled. We have yet to find a case 
where they have not given perfect satisfaction. 

J. J. Tuomas, Esq., editor of the ** Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman,” Union Springg, N. Y. : 
‘*T have used the Averill Paint yearly for pine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better, and 
lasting longer than any other paint that 1 
know of.” 

Hon. P. T. Baznoum, Bridgeport, Conn., says; 
I have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of 
my buildings with entire satisfaction. 


Send for Sample Card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 





NEW YORK. BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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$1.50 Each 





THE FOUR FOR $5 FROM 3-IN. POTS BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, FREE, 

















20 Tube Roses or Gladiolus 
20 Carnations, assorted 


for $1. 





New Chrysanthemums, ‘250 Sorts. New Carnations, 50 Sorts. All the Best. 
12 Fine mvernoouing ares: all different corte, our selection 
20 Chrysanthemums, al! different sorts, our selection - ° le 
3 : 0. |30 Papers Flower or Garden Seeds, 1.00. 
DO. | 20 Geraniums, Double or Single, for 1.00. 
With every Five Collections of the above we give as Premium any one of the New 
Roses except Her Majesty. Ourgeneral Catalogue of Novelties sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address B, P. CRITCHELL & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








for $1.00. 
“1.00 

















made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, PlowB 
may. be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. : 
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THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 










—— 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


«HE CARBON METAL. bein 
Manufactured by 


more durable than ordinary Chilled Iree PI 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Llion, N. ¥. 


largely of Cast Steel, is much lighter and 
ews Send for Price-List. 


nd for Illustrated 
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HUSSEY'S NEW HORSE HOB 
AND 
CULTIVATOR COMBINED. 
THE 
CENTENNIAL IMPROVED, 


WIT 
Five Stee! Teeth, 
AND 


32 (548) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 29, 1886, 











It is very annoying when in the bath to 
drop the soap and have to feel for it. The 
Ivory Soap floats, and is without exception 
the most luxurious Soap for bathing; it 
lathers freely and is easily rinsed off, leav- 
ing a sense of cleanliness and comfort at- 
fainable by no other means. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Beat Percelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, We glcees 8 
Fine White French China Dinner Bets, 189 p'os. 
Gold-band China Tes Sets. Ly ay 50: white 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 4 pieses, 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 picees, $4: white. . 
Decorated Dinner Bets. all colors and desicns... 
Decorssed, Parlor & Brass Hanving Lamps, eto. 
ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Miveteated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application, Es: imates and information furnished. 


RADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders packed and placed om car or steamer free of 
charge, Beant U.O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, 
Boss Fiela's Oro! 
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heapest and 
Household. 


depth of we 
cept Field's Pumps. Add: 


Field’s Foree-Pump Co., 
Leckport, NAY. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mase. y 

A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Gentlemen: “ Your Medi- 


cated Toilet Paper” is use- 
itching, is a remedy easily 


vincing of ils merits. 
F. M. Jonnson, M.D. 
July 16t., 1885, 
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the use of ointment in the usuai manner. 


vehicle for the remedy. 
Pocket Packet. .....-....-+0ccceeeeeeeeeceee 10 
Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. ...--.--.s-seeeeees 




















RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in 

cident to the ordinary 
a cause A Hemorrhoids. 
not med 
ful in the treatment of Anal} oussubstance. The division into shee’ 

. tions, secures economy unattainable in the Un 

Hiseases, allaying the intense] forated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolution 
of the paper in water asp loss of 
‘impure air due to stoppage o pipes and drains, with 
appiied, and a trial is con-] #companying Physicians’ and'P um 


Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


and NIOKEL FIXTURE, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie by Kxpress, on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
forward, as heretotore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
for 1.WU, charges prepaia. 





wogees of manufacture, is 

“StTanparp" Brand is 
cated, but is mt x free from eny deleteri- 
its by occa. 


health from 
bers’ Bills. 





MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
PRREID: < occvcesncesecqeoseceresscsececss 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 








STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 
all Stationers; 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





RACINE HARDWARE MWFG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 
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B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
all 
inch W: 


a vrohe §- “aerate York, and 
197 Lake 8 


an 
Hy ts, Street Washers, 
a, FOUNDED in 1883, 


tion; 1876, 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 

ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





VICTOR 


SYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE ENOWN, 


You can ride 8 'Pycle=t¢ will make you Eat, Sleep, 


daugh, Live. Send for Catalogue. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston, 











850,000 GRAPE VINES 


100 V 


yeah e vince mailed for 15a 


. Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cHea 
nities scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Predena, 3 5. 





0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 BROADWAY, 
Corner Thirteenth St., New York. 


Previousto removal on May Ist to No, 4 East 20th 
Street (between Broadway and 5th Ave.) are offering 
a varied stock of 


WALL PAPERS 
At Very Attractive Prices. 


S. Davis Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


=|DIAMOND HAMS, 


For forty-five years this brand has given satisfac- 
tion for the evenness and richness of its curing. Sold 
by leading Grocers, who have circulars *‘ How to Cuok 
the Diamond Ham.” 


co EBIA BICYCLES 
Reduction in prices an many im- 
prove ments. 
SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
TH": POPE 











i= ‘tis Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





panes BLU poten eer 
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ht to have it on sale. Ask hit for it. 
S WILTRZRGER, Prop.. 233 N. fecond 8t., Phil., Pa, 
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TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH TRUNKAS, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS. 


FOR SALE BY 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE. 
NOS. 1338 AND 1349 BROADWAY. 


LF PAGE'S 


Ad GLUE 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This der never varies. A marvel of purig 


phosphate powders. 


Beware of Imitations. 


the true J bit 
weep raloteand cares cures Headache, Toothache and other 


pan for ages can now bo had in = Drug Biores for ie 
Owes 
([E(-> awarded a, Medal fo 
a a Medal al for th cis 
no Oometer. 3 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Str Btreet, N, ¥. By Mall 10, 


Buy only the Genuine, 
LeBOSQUET 














APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


WEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


rig” 


IN THE GREAT 


FIRE AT KEY WEST. 
All Saved their Contents 


THE SAFES WERE IN USE BY THE FOL- 
LOWING PARTIES, WHO CERTIFY TO 
THE PRESERVATION OF THEIR BOOKS, 
PAPERS, MONEY, Etc.: 


BANK OF KEY WEST, G. w. Aten, Casnier. 
JAMES a. JONES, Mayor of Key West. 
JULIUS ELLINGER &CO., cigar Factory. 
FOGERTY & JOHNSON, snip cnandiers, eto. 
WILLIAM CURRY, Snip Yara ana Warenouse. 





A. F. TIFT, Coal Yard and Warehouse. 
J. J. PHILBRICK, Merchandise. 
SEIDENBERG & co., Cigar Factory 
CHAS. R. PIERCE, General Store. 
MC KILLIP BROS., Boots and Shoes 
DUFFY & WILLIAMS, Hardware, etc. 
MICHAEL WADE, Buoks and Variety. 
R, J. PERRY, Drags. 
GEO, L. BARTLUM. Dry Goods, etc. 
GEO. DEMERITT, Groceries. 
J, H. GREGORY, Cigar Factory. 
JOS. M. NAVARRO, Cigar Factory. 


Q. W. MASLIN, Eaker and Grocer. 
) CURRY, Store. 


HERRING & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


THE LARGEST SAF®E WORKS IN 
THE WORLD. THE OLD- 
EST IN AMERICA. 


NOB. 261 AND 25) BROADWAY, NEW YORE._ 





R DICIOUSLY 
The on S = nao thts is to consult LOBD & 
THOMAS, Chieago, 
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